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Art. I.—Ueber Tammiiz und die Menschenverehrung bei den 
alten Babyloniern. Von D. A. Cuworson. (On Tammiiz and 
the Worship of Men among the Ancient Babylonians. By 
D. A. Cuwouson.) §. Petersburg. 1860. 


In a former number of this Journal,’ we noticed at some length 
Dr. Chwolson’s ‘ Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in 
Arabic Translations.’* A work of such scope and character, 
professing to upset many favourite and long-received hypotheses, 
and to establish as facts what must appear to many to be wild 
and fantastic assertions, was sure to call forth much severe cri- 
ticism; and accordingly we find it reviewed, with more or less 
hostility, by Ewald (in the Géttingische gelehrten Anzeigen for 
1859 and 1860), Renan (in the Revue Germanique, tom. x. 1860), 
and Spiegel (in one of the numbers of Das Ausland for 1859). 
Whether the promised review by Fleischer and von Gutschmid 
has yet appeared, we are not aware; but we can inform our 
readers that it is Chwolson’s intention to reply at length to the 
objections raised by these scholars, as soon as he can find the 
necessary leisure. Meantime, he abides by the results announced 
in his ‘ Ueberreste,’ and, on the whole, we are inclined to think 
that he is in the right. It appears to us that we really have 
here a work written by a Babylonian, Kithimi by name, wha 
lived about the end of the fourteenth century before Christ. 
Like all Oriental works, this book has been extensively inter- 
polated by successive editors, and corrupted, designedly or un- 
designedly, by more modern, especially Mohammedan, tran- 
scribers.’ No one can be surprised at this who is acquainted with 





1 Vol. XXXIX. No. eviii. April, 1860. 
2 Ueber die Ueberreste der altbabylonischen Literatur in arabischen Ueber- 


setrungen. §S. Petersburg, 1859. 
* Chwolson mentions two curious and instructive instances that occurred under 
4is own eye. A Mohammedan, whom he employed as amanuensis, could not 


bring himself to write the words « wd) Lgl, ‘owr God the sun,’ but substi- 
tuted well ete, ‘their God the sun;’ and a Christian Arab from Aleppo, 
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the textual condition of Arabic or classical authors, and reflects 
that even sacred Scripture itself has not wholly escaped the 
same fate; nor is any one more ready to admit it than Chwolson 
himself. Ewald, therefore, is not warranted in describing him 
as maintaining that these interpolations amount to no more than 
‘a single word or a short sentence here and there.’ We believe 
them, with Chwolson, to be numerous and sometimes not incon- 
siderable; and we believe, too, that they are due not merely to 
the translator, Ibn Wahshiya, and his pupil, Abii Talib ez-Zai- 
yat, who edited his translation, but still more to previous rédac- 
teurs and transcribers, who successively revised the book, and 
modernised its language and phraseology. Hence the appear- 
ance, for example, of the Neo-platonic Agathodamon (yyollé}), 
the mention of the Pah/awi names of plants, and the like. At 
all events, the question of the age and authenticity of the 
‘ Nabathean Agriculture’ cannot be settled by a mere refe- 
rence to a few words and phrases, admitted or supposed to be 
modern. The character and self-consistency of the book, as a 
whole, is a point of much greater weight in making our decision. 
So far as we can judge from Chwolson’s account of its contents, 
and from the numerous extracts he has given, the author 
nowhere contradicts himself, or speaks otherwise than we might 
expect from one writing at the period alleged. He pretends to 
be a native of Babylon, living under the rule of a foreign 
Canaanitic dynasty ; he depicts the splendour and glory of the 
city in his time; makes mention of its temples; describes the 
customs and religious ceremonies of nations long extinct even at 
the commencement of our era; speaks of religions, hitherto 
unknown to us, with a lively feeling of partisanship; expresses 
his fear that the then prevalent doctrines of Ishitha would gain 
a yet wider extension, and become the dominant creed among 
the Nabathezans; and all this without anywhere letting fall a 
single syllable to show that he was acquainted with, or had even 
heard of, Judaism, far less Christianity. Such being the case, 
we can hardly believe that this is all the skilful forgery of a 
comparatively modern impostor; that Ibn Wahshiya was im- 
posed upon, and has in his turn imposed upon scholars and 
critics like Quatremére and Chwolson.' 


finding it stated in the Nabathean Agriculture, that the (at)| re aye, or 
‘festival of the nativity of the sun,’ was held on the twenty-fourth of the first 
Kanin, coolly altered the date into the twenty-fifth, because, as he said to Chwol- 
son, he, being an Eastern Christian, knew quite well that the dull AS (the 
mr 9 of the nativity, ie. Christmas) was celebrated on the twenty-fifth of that 
mont 

1 Quatremére, from the study of a mere fragment, ascribed the ‘Agricultura 
Nabathzorum’ to the age of Nebiichadnessar. 
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What a strange history is that of this book! The Arab 
translator knew of but the one manuscript from which his trans- 
lation was made, and which we may suppose to have somewhat 
resembled in appearance another codex unicus that he describes 


elsewhere, consisting of a thousand leaves of parchment (; \) 


of large size, written in a beautiful and correct hand. Having 
finished his task, he did not dare to give the fruit of his labours 
to the world, through fear of religious intolerance and priestly 
persecution; but left his translation to a favourite pupil, to be 
published after his death. Of this translation, only some half- 
dozen manuscripts have survived the wear and tear of nine or 
ten centuries; one of which is fortunately complete, whilst the 
others are fragments of greater or less extent.! And to how 
few, except Arab writers, has its value been known! Mai- 


monides, who cites it in the vy vied Ja (better known by 


the Hebrew title D°3I2) 71%), is, we believe, the only 
Jewish writer who has made use of it; whilst to European 
Orientalists it first became known, in 1835, through Etienne 
(Quatremére, but never received the study it deserved till 
Chwolson’s attention was directed to it in the course of his 
researches regarding the Sabians. 

It is to be regretted that Chwolson has not yet commenced 
the publication of the Arabic text of the Agricultura Naba- 
theorum, accompanied by a French or German translation ; and 
we fear, from what he says in the treatise Ueber Tammiiz, at 
p- 104, that a considerable time (‘ eine ziemlich geraume Zeit’) 
must yet elapse before he does so. Meantime, let students and 
critics occupy themselves with the careful and dispassionate 
study of the portions he has already communicated to us in the 
Ssabier, the Ueberreste, and the later work which we have placed 
at the head of this article, and of which we now propose to give 
some account to our readers. 

Whilst the prophet Yehezkél (Ezekiel) was dwelling in exile 
in Mesopotamia, and the elders of Judah sat before him in his 
house, the hand of the Lord fell upon him, and brought him in 
a vision to Jerusalem, and showed him the idolatrous rites prac- 
tised in the very temple of Yahve (Jehovah) by the apostate 
Jews. Amongst other abominations, we are told (chap. viii. 14): 


MpDYIM ON IW YPM. We mex ‘nk kN 
MAAI-NS NidIO niaw pw3z7 Dw"), ‘And he 





1 The missing portion of the Leyden manuscript 303, a, 6, has at last been dis- 
covered by the exertions of Mr. de Goeje, the Adjutor interpretis legati Warneriani 
at the University Library, and is now in Dr. Chwolson’s handa 
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brought me to the entrance of the gate of the house of Yahve, 
which is towards the north; and see, there were the women 
sitting bewailing Tammiz.’ The words present no difficulty 
to the translator; the only question is, who was Tammiiz? 
why was he bewailed by the women? and why is this stigma- 
tised as an abomination in the sight of God? 

‘The ancient versions, with the exception of the Vulgate, give 
us no information on the first of these points. The oldest Greek 
translation, commonly called the Septuagint, simply has: «ai 
iSod exe? yuvaixes idiaden Opnvodcat Tov Oappovt; the Chal- 


dee version: NTVSA MM) }32 JAN) NW) ON NT; the 
Spite Pictanes adds caens da! Si abl nas 


Pe 26%Ge s 


- 4 346 Pe 4 -e 
and the Arabic: ie) wp bse Bye eSla Vit: The 


Vulgate, however, renders the passage by: et ecce mulieres 
sedentes plangentes AvonipEM, thus identifying Tammiiz with 
Adonis. Among the Fathers of the Church this view is sup- 
ported in particular by Jerome (in his Commentary on Ezekiel), 
and Cyrill of Alexandria (on Isaiah, ch. xviii.); and it is also 
current among Syriac writers, though the silence of Afrém 
(Ephraem) Syrus is remarkable. The Jewish commentators, 
on the other hand, are full of extraordinary notions on the 
subject. Most of them take the pz‘él participle, M}32, not 
in an intensive meaning (dewailing), but in a causative sense 
(making weep), and then treat us to some strange stories that 
have their origin apparently in the derivation they ascribe to 
the word fF). Rabbi Shelémd Ishaki (Rashi), for example, 
who is pleased to derive T)73F\ from NIN, to kindle, to heat, 
infin. Nt7D, gravely tells us that Tammiiz was an image with 


eyes of lead, which the women heated within till the lead 
melted, and so gave the idol the appearance of weeping, a sign, 
they said, of its requiring an offering! Rabbi Shelémd ben 
Abraham Parhon is still better instructed. According to him, 
Tammiz was an idol in the shape of a worm, which the women 

laced on the surface of the water; and the water, getting into 
its interior, ran out at the eyes, so that it seemed to weep. 
Maimonides, to be sure, citing as his authority the Agricultura 
Nabatheorum, tells us that Tammiz was a man who called upon 
a certain king to worship the seven planets and twelve signs of 
the zodiac, and was cruelly put to death by him; that the images 
of the gods assembled from all quarters of the world in the 
temple at Babylon, listened to his story as narrated by the great 
golden idol of the sun, and bewailed his hard fate; and that 
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hence originated the festival celebrated by the heathens on the 
first of the month of Tammiiz, in commemoration of his melan- 
choly end. ‘Ridicula fabula,’ says Cicolampadius, in whose 
judgment modern critics have generally concurred. 

In recent times, three different views have found support. 
The majority of critics, including such as Rosenmueller (Scholia, 
tom. vi.), Gesenius (Lexicon Manuale), Maurer (Comment. in 
Vet. Test.); Creuzer (Symbolik und Mythologie), Umbreit 
(Praktischer Commentar ueber den Hesekiel), Winer (Biblisches 
Realwoerterbuch), Movers (Die Pheenizier, Bd. I.), Ewald (Die 
Propheten des alten Bundes, Bd. II.), and Roediger (in his 
continuation of Gesenius’ Thesaurus), hold fast by the tradi- 
tional explanation of Adonis. The last-named scholar, for 
instance, says :— 

‘ wor, c.-art. RANT, Zammis, n. pr. numinis Phoenicum, quod a Graecis 
Romanisque vocabatur Adonis (i.e. 7%) et a mulieribus Hebraeis quoque 


planctu solenni colebatur, cujus rei testis est Ezech. viii. 14: 1» OO mm, e¢ 
ecce ibi (ad portam templi borealem) in visione spectavi mulieres sedentes et 
lugentes Tammisum s. Adonidem. LXX. Gappovs. Adonidem explicabant 
Cyrill. Alex. in Jes. 18 et Hieron. ad Ezech. l.c., Vulg. Adonis. Idque verum 
est, quiequid contra dicat Benfeyus (Monatsnamen p. 164 sqq. 173), et mensis 
a a 2 

Tammisi Pon, Iyoso2 (i.e. mensis a novilunio Julii incipientis) nomen 
Syris recentioribusque Judaeis usitatum sine dubio cum cultu illius dei con- 
nexum est. ...+.. Etymon quaerenti respondeo, sine dubio vocem 2A, si 
modo est semitica, ad rad. ™) = 0} referri contractumque esse ex PrDM (cf. 
‘y97 a rad. 12), quod non pavorem vel pavidum interpretor, ut volebat. Gese- 
nius, sed diffluentiam, i.e. dissolutionem, decessionem s. dpanopoy ‘Addvidos 
cum Haevernickio comment. in Ezech. p. 112. 

Another theory that has found many supporters is, that the 
name and worship of Tammiiz is of Egyptian origin, and that 
he is identical with Osiris. This is the opinion, for example, of 
the great Orientalist de Sacy (in his notes on St. Croix, Re- 
cherches sur les Myst. du Paganisme, 2d ed., t. ii. p. 101), of 
Hug (Ueber den Mythus der alten biberet 87), and of Hitzig 
(Der Prophet Ezechiel, p. 61), whose words we quote :— 

‘Zu den Ephraimiten war dieser Cultus einst ueber Syrien gekommen 
(Sach. 12, 11); nach Jerusalem gelangte er, wie der Name hier an die Hand 
giebt, ron Aegypten direct. Aegyptische Koenige heissen Govppwors, Opdors, 
Capos (Joseph. geg. Ap. 1, 14. 15. Plato Phaedr. p, 274); Tayws ein 
Aegypter, der persischer Statthalter und Navarch wurde (Thucyd. 8, 31. 
Xenoph. Anab. 1, 4. § 2); Gapots nennt Plutarch (de def. orace. 17) einen 
aegyptischen Steuermann. Tammuz ist der Adonis-Osiris, welchen Steph. Byz. 
(s. v. ‘ApaGois) nach Aegypten heimweist.’ 

The third view, which is upheld by Benfey and Stern, in 
their work Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger alten Veelker, is, that 
the name of Tammiz is derived from the so-called Zend or 
ancient Bactrian language, and that his worship is connected 
with the religion of Zarathustra (Zoroaster) and, in particular 
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with the Persian festival Farwardydn or Farwardgan and the 
month Farwardin. The name of this month in Zend, according 
to Benfey, is fravashayo daenaydo scil. mazdayagnois, and we 
are required to believe that a contraction of these last two words, 
daen. mazd., was gradually corrupted into Tammiiz/ We need 
not add that Bentey’s idea has found but little favour among 
Biblical critics, who usually pass it by with the silence it 
deserves. But are the other two opinions one whit more ten- 
able? We are far from adopting the extreme views of Engel, 
who, in speaking of this very matter (Kypros, Bd. II. p. 623), 
asserts that the authority of the Fathers is of value only when 
they narrate simple matters of fact, and that no class of writers 
is less capable of passing a sound judgment upon myths and 
strange religions; but it seems to us that neither Jerome nor 
Cyrill makes any pretence to certainty in his identification of 
Adonis with Tammiiz. The exact words of the former are: 
‘Quem nos Adonidem interpretati sumus, et Hebreus et 
Syrus sermo Zhamuz vocat;’ and of the latter: ‘ Exponitur 
autem Thammuz Adonis.’ There is nothing in these expres- 
sions to warrant us in believing that they knew anything 
more than, till very recently, we ourselves did regarding Tam- 
miiz, namely, that a festival was held in his honour, at which he 
was publicly lamented by women, who are the chief mourners 
on all solemn occasions in the East. But is this enough to 
identify him with Adonis? We think not. Such celebrations 
are common enough in all heathenish religions, and the passage 
in Ezekiel leaves us quite in the dark as to whether any joyous 
festivities were connected with this period of mourning for 
Tammiz, or not. And again, supposing we take for granted 
the identity of Adonis and the Egyptian deity Osiris, does it 
follow that, because of a certain similarity in sound between the 
names of Tammiiz and Oydais, &c., this latter is substantially 
the same with Adonis and Osiris? Surely we are entitled to 
demand some better evidence, before Hitzig can expect us to 
believe in the three-headed monster, Tammiiz-Adonis-Osiris. 
So then we find ourselves once more at the point whence we 
started. All that we really know regarding Tammiiz is con- 
tained in Ezek. viii. 14. The rest is mere conjecture, based in 
part on Hebrew etymologies that are open to doubt, if not clearly 
erroneous; in part on Egyptian names, the meaning of which we 
do not always know, and for the correctness of which we cannot 
always positively vouch. To be sure, there is the story told by 
Maimonides, which finds a certain degree of support in the 
worship of Tammiiz among the Menda’ites, the modern de- 
scendants of the ancient Nabathzans or Babylonians (Norberg, 
Liber Adami, tom. iii. p. 178, 1.12 sqq-) But, unfortunately, 
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the Jewish scholar’s statement is very fragmentary, the work 
from which it was taken (till very recently) wholly unknown, 
and the authority of Jerome and Cyrill too great to be easily 
overset; so that, as we have seen above, his narrative has 
usually been deemed a ridiculous fable. 

It has been reserved for Chwolson, the discoverer, as we 
may say, of the Agricultura Nabatheorum, to clear up this point 
satisfactorily; and we now proceed, as proposed, to give an 
analysis of his interesting work. 

A Christian Arab, Abii Sa‘id Wahb bin Ibrahim, who is fre- 
quently cited by Mohammed bin Ishak in his famous cyclopedia 
the Fthrist el-‘olim, makes the following statement, in his 
calendar of the Sabian festivals, under the month of Tammiz 
(Chwolson’s Ssabier, Bd. LI. p. 27) :— 


*On the fifteenth of this month is the ‘td el-bzkat, i.e. the festival of the 
weeping women, which is identical with 7@'#z, a festival held in honour of the 
god 7a'az. The women weep over him, (telling) how his Lord slew him, and 
ground his bones in a mill, and scattered them to the winds; and they eat 
(during this festival) nothing that has been ground in a mill, but only soaked 
wheat, vetches, dates, raisins, and the like.’ 


That this Ta’az (jl, i.e. j,*4) is the same as Zammiiz is 
rendered certain by the whole tenor of Abii Sa‘id’s statement, 
as well as by the fact that some of the Kurdish tribes at the 
present day call the month in question by the name of Ta’us 


(L»s4). It appears, therefore, that Tammiiz, though said by 
our author to be a god, had a superior lord, for whom there 
is no place whatever in the Adonis-myth. Moreover, the 
manner of his death is wholly different from that of Adonis, and 
there is no mention made of any joyous festivities, like those of 
the eipecis or avdctacis Adwyidos. In short, the two festivals 
seem to have had nothing in common, save the weeping women, 
on whose presence no stress can be laid, since hired females are 
the chief mourners on all melancholy occasions in Oriental 
countries. There is, however, one seemingly important dis- 
crepancy between this account and that of ikovelinn cited 
above; namely, that Tammiiz is here said to be a god, whilst 
the Jewish writer represents him as a mere man. That a 
Christian, witnessing the reverence shown by the Sabians to 
this personage, should speak of him as a god of subordinate 
rank who had over him a superior lord, can be no matter of 
surprise ; but the two statements admit, as we shall hereafter 
see, of being reconciled in another way. Let us turn to the 
source from which Maimonides derived his information, and 
examine what is there said regarding Tammiz. 

Kiithaimi, the Babylonian, who lived some thirteen hundred 
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ears before Christ, and whose- principal work was translated 
into Arabic by Ibn Wahshiya in the year 904 of our era, writes 
as follows :'— 


‘The contemporaries of Yanbtshaidh (SLo x4)? assert that all the seka’in 
of the gods, and the images (of the gods), lamented over Yanbiishadh after 
his death, just as all the angels and seéa’iz lamented over Tammiazi (or Tam- 
miiza).2 The images (of the gods), they say, congregated from all parts of 


the world to the temple Jl in Babylon, and betook themselves to the 
Ger 
temple (Sie = 2%) of the sun, to the great golden image that is sus- 
pended between heaven and earth in particular. The image of the sun stood, 
they say, in the midst of the temple, surrounded by all the images of the 
world. Next to it stood the images of the sun in all countries; then those of 
the moon; next, those of Mars; after them, the images of Mercury; then those 
of Jupiter; next, of Venus; and, last of all, of Saturn.® Thereupon the image 
of the sun began to bewail Tammiizi, and the idols to weep; “ the image of 
the sun uttered a lament over Tammdiz and narrated his history, whilst the 
idols all wept from the setting of the sun till its rising at the end of that night. 
Then the idols flew away, returning to their own countries. They say that the 
eyes of the idol of Tihama (in South Arabia), called Nesr (the Eagle), are flowing 
with tears perpetually, and will always continue to do so. from that night in 
which it lamented over Tammiz along with the image of the sun, because of 
the particular share that it had in the story of ‘'ammiz. This idol called Nesr, 
they say, is the one that gave the Arabs the gift of divivation (el-kihana, 


from os, a@ soothsayer, = ¥712), so that they can tell what has not yet 


come to pass, and can explain dreams before the dreamers state what they 
are. They (the contemporaries of Yanbishaddh) tell (as follows). In the 
same way, too, the idols in the land of Babel bewailed Yanbishadh singly 
in all their temples a whole night long till morning. During this night 
there was a great flood of rain, with violent lightning and thunder, and 
a tremendous earthquake (in the district) from the pass of Holwan® to 
the banks of the Dijla (Tigris), near the city of Nebdrwaya,’ on the eastern 
bank of that river. The idols, they say, returned during this flood to their 





1 The whole passage is given in Arabic and German, by Chwolson, Zammiz, 
p. 41 sqq. Our translation differs slightly from his in some passages, in which he 
has, as we think, misapprehended the original. 

2 He lived, according to Chwolson’s calculation, from four to five hundred years 
before Kithami. 4 

3 We are not quite certain what is meant here by the word sekd’in (ep Gan), 
According to Chwolson it denotes a particular class of angels. Grammatically, the 


word is the plural of £4 ,0.., = "720. 


4 The pronunciation and meaning of this name are alike uncertain. See 
Chwolson’s Ueberreste, p. 102. 

5 It is remarkable that the order of the planets, as here enumerated, is identical 
with that of the Roman days of the week. 

® Reckoned, in Kithami’s time, the eastern boundary of Babylonia. 

7 The orthography of this name is not quite certain, but two MSS. have in 


several places distinctly Li, Ls. Ibn Wahshiya identifies it with Bagdad, or, 
more strictly, he says that it. occupied the space from Bagdad to el-Meda’in 
(Ctesiphon or Seleucia, at the present day the ruins called Tak Kisrd). 
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places, because they had been moved from them a little. They brought on 
this flood, they add, merely as a punishment upon the people of the land of 
Babel on account of their having abandoned the dead body of Yanbashadh, as 
it lay on the bare ground’ in the desert of ShAmas, so that the flood carried 
his dead body to the wadi 'l-Ahfar, and then swept it from this wadi into the 
sea.2 And there was a drought and a pestilence in the land of Babel for three 
months, so that the living were not able to bury the dead. These tales 
(proceeds Kathami) have tom collected, and are read in the temples after 
prayers, and the people weep and lament much thereupon. When I myself am 
present with the people in the temple,—in particular on the festival of Tammaz, 
which is celebrated in the month called after him,—and they read his story and 
weep, I weep along with them always, out of friendly feeling towards them, and 
because I compassionate their weeping, not that I believe what they narrate of 
him. But I believe in the story of Yanbishadh, and when they read it and 
weep, I weep along with them very differently from my weeping over Tammizi. 
The reason of this is, that the time of Yanbishadh is nearer to our own than 
the time of Tammfz, and his story is, therefore, more certain and worthy of 
belief. It is possible that some parts of the story of Tammaz may be true, but 
I have my doubts concerning other portions of it, owing to the distance of his 
time from ours.’ 


So far Kithimi. The details given by him are supplemented 
by the translator, Ibn Wahshiya, who proceeds as follows :— 

‘Says Abi Bekr Ahmed ibn Wahshiya. This month called Tammiiz, according 
to what the Nabathsans say, as I have found it in their books, is named after a 
man, of whom a strange long story is told, and who was put to death, they say, 
several times in succession in a most cruel manner. Each of their months is 
named after some excellent and learned man, who was one, in ancient times, of 
those Nabatheans that inhabited the land of Batel before the Chaldeans (el- 
Kasdaniyin = wie2). This Tammiz was one neither of the Chaldeans, 
nor the Canaanites (e/-Kan‘aniyin), nor the Hebrews (el-“Ibrdniyin), nor the As- 
syrians (e/-Jeramika), but of the primeval Janbanis (e/-Janbaniyina ’l-auwalin). 
And in like manner, say they, all their months are named after men of past 





1 Chwolson has: ‘wibrend diese (die Leiche Janbaschads) sich in Ura in der 
Wiiste Schimag befand.’ He reads oT all, and connects this name with that 


a) 


-o- 
of the 3| gl dleu or part of the Tigris below el-Basra, commonly called the 


Shap el‘Arab. We have preferred reading +} el ; ole, ‘ard, denotes in 
Arabic ‘land that is bare of trees or shrubs.’ 

2 Shamas may, as Chwolson thinks, be identical with the more modern esh- 
Shemmdasiya, and the wadi’l-Ahfar may designate the low land around el-Basra, or 
more towards the sea. Kithami tells the same story elsewhere with additions, 
The body of Yanbishadh is said to have been carried by the waves to one of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf, where scented plants grew, and to have been preserved 
there undecayed till the time when he was writing. His townsmen, the people of 
Tizenabad, however, maintained that Yanbishadh had been taken up to heaven 
without dying, like Dewana’i. 

% This is the usual form of the national name in the Agricultura Nabatheorum. 


The form wl), or perhaps rather lol, also occurs; but never 
pvlolat. 


‘The orthography of this last name is not quite certain, owing to the wretched 
state of the Arabic MSS. 
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times. The first and second Tishrin are called after two brothers, who were 
distinguished in the sciences ; as are also the first and second Kaniin. Shebat 
(or Shubat) was the name of a man who married a thousand women that were 
virgins without begetting any children; and so, on account of his want of 
offspring, they made the month of Shebat the last of their months, and cur- 
tailed the number of its days. Ail the Sabians of our time (proceeds Ibn 
Wahshiya), whether Babylonians (Menda’ites) or Harrauis, down to our own 
day, wail and weep over Tammiz in the month of that name, on the occasion of 
a Festival in his honour, and make a great lamentation over him; especially the 
women, who all arise, both here (at Bagdad) and at Harran, and wail and weep 
over Tammiiz. They tell a long and silly story about him, but, as I have clearly 
ascertained, not one of either sect (Menda’ites or Harranis) has any certain 
information regarding Tammiz, or the reason of their lamenting over him. 
However, after I had translated this book (the Agricultura Nabatheorum), 1 
found in the course of my reading the statement that Tammiiz was a man con- 
cerning whom there was a legend, and that he had been put to death in a 
shameful manner. That was all; not another word about him. They know 
nothing more about him than to say: ‘ We found our ancestors weeping and 
wailing over him in this way at this feast tiat is called after Tammazi.” My 
own opinion is, that this festival which they hold in commemoration of Tammiz 
is an ancient one, and has maintained itself till now, whilst the story connected 
with him has been forgotten, owing to the remoteness of his age, so that no one 
of these (Sabians) at the present day knows what his story was, nor why they 
lament over him.’ 


Ibn Wahshiya then goes on to speak of a festival celebrated 
by the Christians towards the end of the month of Nisan, in 


honour of S. George ((A)3>), who is said to have been put 
to death several times in succession by a king whom he sum- 
moned to become a Christian, and to have come to life again 
after each slaying. He points out the great similarity of this 


legend to that of Tammiiz (Ase jot Lai .s), and concludes 
by saying :— 

‘This is what I found regarding him (Tammiz) in ‘the Agriculture ;’ but 
after that I lit upon another Nabatheean book, in which the legend of Tammiz 
was narrated in full; how he summoned a king to worship the seven (planets) 
and the twelve (signs of the Zodiac), and how the king put him to death, and 
how he still lived after being killed, so that he had to put him to death several 
times in a cruel manner, Tammiiz coming to life again after each time, until at 
last he died; and behold, it was identical with the legend of S. George that is 
current among the Christians.’ 


These extracts are long, but interesting. Kiithimi, writing 
for his own people at a period when Babylon was in the height 
of her splendour, enters into no particulars regarding Tammiz; 
the legend was too well known to everybody at that time to 
need repetition. From what he says, however, it appears that, 
according to written legends which were read in the temples 
after prayers, the death of Tammiiz was bewailed in the temple 
of the sun at Babylon, not only by the gods of the land, but 
also by foreign deities, such as the Arabian Nesr, as well as the 
sek@in and the angels; and that this practice was continued 
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down to Kithimi’s own day in commemoration of that person- 
age. There is nothing in all this to convince us that Tammiz 
was not a god, the more so as he is actually so designated by the 
above-cited Abii Sa‘id. But the matter assumes another aspect 
when we observe that he is placed on a level in every respect 
with Yanbiishadh. Now Yanbishadh is to Kithami a perfectly 
historical character ; he is no god or demigod, but a man who 
led a solitary, ascetic life, in prayer, fasting, and good works. 
He was a scholar as well as a devotee, occupied himself with 
investigating the laws of nature, and wrote many scientific works, 
chiefly of an agronomic character. Hence he came to be regarded 
as a prophet and a saint; and though he was a determined 
opponent of the prevalent doctrines of star-worship, and suffered 
much persecution on that account, yet a temple was erected to 
him during his lifetime, in which a statue of him was set up. 
After his death many wonderful tales were told concerning him, 
and, as we have read above, his followers asserted that his body 
had been swept out to sea by a flood, and carried to an island 
in the Persian Gulf, where it was miraculously preserved from 
decay, this being (as we shall afterwards find) in the eyes of the 
Babylonians the highest reward of a holy and pious life. Some 
even maintained that he had, like the biblical Enoch, been 
taken up to heaven without tasting of death. Legends regard- 
ing him were read in the temples along with those concerning 
Tammiiz, and he was mourned by the assembled congregation 
in a similar manner, Hence we are warranted in concluding 
that Tammiiz was nothing but a man like Yanbishadh, but 
belonging to a much earlier epoch; for Kiithimi, who is far 
from being of an irreligious turn of mind, could persuade 
himself to believe but little of what was told regarding him. 
We must observe, moreover, that the above passages distinctly 
show that the lamenting of Tammiiz was not confined to women, 
though they naturally took a conspicuous part in it, and that 
not a syllable is said of any joyous festivity such as was the 
finding of Adonis. 

The remarks of Ibn Wahshiya are not less curious than the 
narrative of* Kithimi. Firstly, we learn from him that 
Tammiz belonged to a period antecedent even to the Chaldean. 
He was one of the ancient Mesopotamian race of the Janban 


(wail), regarding whom, unfortunately, we possess at present 
no information. Secondly, we have here a new account of the 
origin of the names of the Babylonian and Syrian months, 
which have hitherto defied investigation ; for, since the decipher- 
ment of the cuneiform inscription of Behistiin, Benfey’s deriva- 
tion of them from the Zend language can no longer be admitted. 
There is nothing absurd, hardly even improbable, in the state- 
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ments of Ibn Wahshiya on this point. Every one knows that 
some of the Roman months are named after historical person- 
ages, and why not then the Babylonian? Besides, had Ibn 
Wahshiya invented these details out of his own head, he would 
have made Addr (March) the last month of the year, for it is 
expressly stated in several passages of the Agricultura Naba- 
theorum, as well as in the Sabian calendar cited in the Pihrist 
el-’oltim,' that the Babylonian new year’s festival was held on 
the first of Nisan (April); or he would have followed the 
reckoning of the Syrian Christians, who commenced their year 
with September or October, and in later times with January. 
But, instead of this, he presents us with a system of reckoning 
closely resembling that of the ancient Romans, in which March 
was the first month of the year, and February the last. These 
apparent discrepancies are perfectly reconcileable on the suppo- 
sition that the Babylonians had, like several other nations of 
antiquity, a double year, a civil and a religious. With the 
Jews, for example, the civil year commenced with Nisan, the 
religious with the first Tishri;* and similarly, as it would appear, 
the ancient Babylonians commenced their year, according to our 
calendar, with Adar, or March, according to another, with 
Nisan, or April; whilst the religious year of the Harranis dated 
from Nisan, and their civil year from Tishri. 

Whether the martyrdom of Tammiz, as related by Ibn 
Wahshiya, and pronounced by him to be identical with the 
Christian legend regarding the martyrdom of 8. George, be the 
same as the story read in the temples of Babylon in the time of 
Kiithami, is what we are not in a position to affirm, owing to 
the unfortunate silence of the latter. But this much at least 
is clear, that Tammiiz was, according to Babylonian tradition, 
one of the first preachers of planet-worship; that he suffered 
martyrdom for his religious opinions, was reverenced as a saint by 
his followers, and a yearly festival held in his honour, at which 
he was publicly lamented by all who believed in his doctrines. 
That women alone participated in the observances of the festival 
of Tammiiz, and that the period of mourning was succeeded by 
one of rejoicing—of these things neither Kithami nor Ibn 
Wahshiya says anything; and what becomes then of the iden- 
tification of Tammiiz with Adonis? To us at least it seems to 
be cut up by the roots. 

That Tammi is called by later writers a god, and that the 
Mendi'ites had a temple erected to him in which he was wor- 





1 See Chwolson’s Ssabier, Bd. II. p. 23. 

2 See the remarks of Movers in Chwolson’s Ssabier, Bd. II. pp. 781-3. 

3 See the interesting note of Chwolson on this whole subject in his Ssabier, 
Bd. II. pp. 175 sqq. 
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shipped,—-these facts in no way contradict the account of him 
given above. For, in the first place, we may cite the evidence 
of Ibn Wahshiya himself, who says that neither the Harranis nor 
the Mendi’ites knew anything regarding Tammiiz, not even why 
they lamented him. And, secondly, it can be shown, on the 
evidence of ‘ The Agriculture, that the existence of temples to 
Tammiz is no proof whatever of his being a god, in the common 
acceptation of the term. It seems, on the contrary, to have 
been the practice of the Babylonians to erect temples in honour 
of individuals who were distinguished for their piety and other 
virtues, or for their influence as lawgivers and founders of reli- 
gious sects. In these temples their statues were placed and 
festivals celebrated in memory of them; in short, they were 
worshipped with divine, or almost divine honours; nay more, 
they were actually called the gods of their epoch. As a parallel, 
we may cite the case of Augustus and other Roman emperors, 
who were deified and received divine honours; but it is best to 
let the Agricultura Nabatheorum speak for itself. 

Yanbiishadh, then, who is for Kithami a perfectly historical 
personage, is represented as having had a temple and statue 
erected to him even during his lifetime, and as having been 
placed after his death on a level in point of sanctity with 
Tammiz. But a yet older prophet and lawgiver than he was 
similarly adored; we mean Dewana'i, who is spoken of in such 
terms as ‘the lord of mankind,’ ‘ the noble lord,’ ‘ the gracious 
tather,’ ‘the philosopher of philosophers and the wisest of the 
wise,’ &c. His writings, or at least books ascribed to him, 
chiefly on astronomical, meteorological, and agricultural subjects, 
are repeatedly cited by Kithimi, and even Ibn Wahshiya had 
in his possession a work said to be by Dewana’i, which he 
began to translate, but left cnttaidead, owing to its bulk.! 
During his lifetime his fame as a saint and prophet extended 
far beyond his native land, and his authority was acknowledged 
both among the Jeramika, or Assyrians, and in Syria, in which 
eountry he found an opponent in one Mardayai.’ Kiithami 
does not ohypon to give many particulars regarding Dewana’i, 
owing to his great antiquity, but what he does communicate is 
all of interest. In one passage. in particular, quoted by 
Chwolson (Tammiiz, p. 75), he informs us that the Nabathzans 
used to burn some of their dead, not all of them, according to 





1 The title of it is given in Arabic as follows: ise SoM, Pak @ F)) ipl 
° sul i wrt ool eu The Secrets of the Heavens and the Prognosti- 
cation of Events from the Motions of the Stars. 

2 Or Mardayad (slo, or dbloye). 
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rules laid down on the subject ; but Dewanaii put a stop to this 
practice altogether, and taught them to construct urns of clay, 
baked in the fire, in which the dead bodies were deposited and 
then buried. These particulars show that Dewana'i was, in 
Kiithami's estimation, not a god, but a man; and yet he speaks 
in clear unambiguous words of Dewana’i’s temple in Babylon, 
containing his statue, which was worshipped with divine 
honours. He was once, he tells us, in this temple, attending 
the festival in honour of Dew4na’i, and when the statue was 
unveiled, the whole congregation prostrated themselves before 
it, with the exception of one man of rank, a follower of Ishitha, 
who pretended that his nose was bleeding, and remained 
standing. This gives Kithimi an opportunity of inveighing 
against the doctrines of Ishitha and his followers in bitter terms. 

As a fitting conclusion to this article we will translate the 
principal portions of a long extract quoted by Chwolson from 
the Agricultura Nabatheorum, which shows to what extent this 
worship of saints and sages prevailed in Babylon, and what idea 
lay at the root of it. 

In the chapter on the plant fennel, called in Persian Pedic 3), 


raziyana), or ail st, raziyana ; and in Chaldee Way, barhilya, 
or Lia», bazhilyad, Kiithaimi writes as follows :— 


‘ This is one of the plants regarding which the followers of Ishitha, the son 
of Adam, peace be upon them both,' say that Adam brought it from the land 
of the sun,? and introduced it into the land of Babylon; and on this account, 
say they, they named it by one of the names of J os namely Bazhilya (or Bar- 
hilya). They think that if a person eats the weight of a dirhem of its seed, with 
the like quantity of white sugar,‘ daily, from the day of the sun’s entrance into the 
head of Aries, till the day of his entrance into the head of Cancer, and continues 
this practice every year, he will never fall sick, and will attain the utmost limit 
of natural life with a healthy body, retaining his senses in all their strength and 

rfection, till he reaches the extreme limit possible for a human being, and dies. 
fa person, say they, feeds himself with it all his life, that is to say mixes some 
leaves and seeds of fennel with his victuals, and habitually eats it, it makes the 
odour of his body after death so pleasant, that no offensive smell at all is 
perceived from it, such as is perceived from the dead bodies of animals; just as 





4 These words are doubtless interpolated by Mohammedan transcribers, who also 
altered the name of Adami (or Adamé4) into Adam. 

2 <The land of the sun’ lay, according to the Agricultura Nabatheorum, south of 
India, from which it was separated by a desert. Chwolson thinks that by India 
Kthami means the Panjab, in which case the desert would be the Muy usthala or 
desert of Rajasthan, southwards from the Panjab, and ‘ the land of the sun’ would 
correspond to the Dakkhan or Deccan. 

3’ The gods of Babylon had, like the Grecian and Roman deities, great and 
mysterions names, by which they were addressed on particular occasions with 
specia leffect. 

‘ Sugar is often spoken of in ‘ The Agriculture, the thirty-second chapter of 
which work treats of the preparation of one sori of it from the tree called ‘oshar’ 


Ctaall, Asclepias gigantea). 
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if (remarks Kathaimi) they thought that the body became sweet-scented 
through a man’s eating it constantly whilst alive. This is very likely to be the 
case (continues he), for we have seen persons in our own days, and have heard 
of others in past times, from whose bodies no bad smell was emitted after their 
death. Amongst these are some whom I do not wish to name, since the mass 
of the Chaldeans are of a different opinion regarding the cause of the sweetness 
of their bodies after death, and reckon it an effect of the influence of the moon 
and Jupiter, and not the result of any regimen they adopted during their lives. 
Now as regards Yanbishadh, Ibrahim,’ Felyama*® en-Nahari, and myself (i.e. 
Kathdmi), we think that this may be produced in the dead body by a certain 
procedure during life, namely, by mixing fennel with one’s food in a particular 
manner, so that the constitution becomes accustomed to it, and the body is 
nourished with nourishment that contains in it the virtues of fennel? But as 
regards Daghrith, he thinks that this (viz. the absence of putrefaction after 
death) and other similar circumstances which are witnessed after death, 
and during life too, are nothing else than gifts of the gods, and not the 
result of any human contrivance or acts; that the turning aside of things from 
their usual course cannot be accomplished or take place, except they be turned 
aside by a god that is able to do so ; that no natural objects can be made to 
undergo any change as to their substances and natures by any human con- 
trivance or arts whatsoever ; and that none can effect this save a god that is 
wise and perfect in power and might. Men, however (says he), imagine at 
times that things can take place, without there being the least truth in their 
imaginations ; and one of these is, that they can make the body sweet after death 
and during life too, so that one shall not perceive an offensive smell from any- 
thing that passes out of his body, neither urine, blood, excrement, vomit, nor 
sweat ; and, when he dies, there shall not be smelled from his corpse the odour 
that is perceived from the dead bodies of all animals. They think, too, that this 
can take place and be effected by a contrivance during life, namely, by intro- 
ducing a certain thing into: their bodies among their food, and by employing 
something in a regular and progressive manner. But all this is in my (i.e. 
es ee sheer nonsense, destitute of the smallest proof or evidence. 
This can attained only by good works and acts of devotion, constant 
offerings, calling upon the gods by their beautiful and great names, watching 
by night and fasting by day; for then the gods, or that one of them in whose 
honour these acts of devotion, sacrifices, and good deeds are performed, produce 
in that person a sweetening of his body and of what issues from it, and he 
becomes such as were Adam (Adami) and those who preceded him, Dew4na’t, 
*A‘ami, Salina (or Salima),......,4 Talani (or Tala’l), Resa’l, Kermani, 
and others, whom Ishitha, the son of Adam (Adami), has enumerated, and of 
whom he says that they were pure, being purified by good works and by their 
admirable exertions to draw near to the gods. They spent their lives therein, 
and attained unto the gods, besides obtaining what they sought in respect of 
the sweetening of their bodies, so as not to emit the bad smells that proceed 
from dead animals. And the gods exalted them above all men, and made them 
conspicuous among them through this, and gave them a preference over them, 





1 This name has been corrupted by Mohammedan copyists from its original form 
ps ps Abrihitm, which has been preserved in one MS., accompanied by the 
obscure surname umd, Bélamas. 

2 Or Kalnama (els or Leb). 


3 Here follow in the original directions for this treatment. 
* Here stands a name which we cannot decypher, owing to its being written in 


all the MSS. without diacritical points, L»ssusl or Leawsl. 
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that their (the gods’) power might be evident, and that (other) men might be 
incited to perform similar works, and to persevere in them; and that they might 
be during their lifetime honoured, exalted, and feared, (other) men seeking to 
be cured by them,! and striving to gain a blessing by looking upon them, and 
dwelling where they dwelt. And after their deaths it became apparent that 
their bodies were honoured by being freed from all similarity to human things, 
and thus men were made aware that this power was manifested in them after 
their death, in order that they might act like them. The beginning and the end 
of this work (the attainment of the condition of these holy men) consists in this 
—that men should turn away from their lusts and the following after them, and 
should restrain their souls from the pursuit of what they desire, and should 
walk according to the walk of the revered angels, who strive to resemble in 
their walk the moon, which in its turn strives to imitate the sun; and so they 
live a great while, as long as nature can aid them with the power which the 
gods have given. After this their bodies are honoured by being made sweet, 
and by all bad smells, impurities, and dirt being removed from them. And 
herein they are classed according to their different degrees in good works. 
From the body of one, after his death, the gods remove the offensive smell, but 
the body decays, and out of the portion of dust into which this body is converted, 
something results which it would be tedious to tell.2_ To him who has attained 
a higher degree than this in good works, the gods give the same sweetness of 
body, and preserve his body so that it does not decay for a considerable time 
(which is longer or shorter), according to his works. If his degree in abundance 
of works and perseverance in good be yet higher than the last, they preserve 
his body after death for ever, without its decaying at all or changing, or its 
form altering by putrefaction in any way; so that people can see him after his 
death entire, as they see images of gold, and silver, and solid stone, which never 
decay or alter. In regard to this body that lasts in spite of time, we (Daghrith 
and his followers) hen others see in it an example of the great care that the 
gods have for this world and what it contains, and of the beneficence with 
which they assist mankind ; for we think that when the cycle of that god com- 
mences,® who preserved the dead body sound and uncorrupted, he resuscitates 
it by giving to it again a spirit like his own (the god’s) spirit, and makes it 
dwell in the body, and joins to it a portion of his own light; and so the person 
becomes a god to the people of that age. His conditicn in death, after the 
lapse of the period which he is destined to attain, is like his former state 
(during his first death); he dies, but his body remains as it remained before, 
until the same god’s cycle recurs, and he does for him again as he did before. 
This is penton through all time, unless the person deviates from the like of 
his former good works, and from the restraining of lust and passion ; in which 
case the god deprives him of this act (no longer preserves his body and revivifies 
it), and he dies a painful and evil death, and is annihilated and becomes dust. 
But if he walks, each time that the god revivifies him, with the same walk for 
which he was thus rewarded, the ad ¢ repeats this act; and so it goes on with 
him for ever and ever—he dies, comes to life again, and isa chief and a god, 
gracious and honoured, as long as he lives. On this poiut all our sects in all 
their subdivisions are agreed. The recompense of the gods, and their reward 
for those who obey them and strive to draw near unto them, by struggling 
against passion and following reason, and a walk like their own (the gods’) 
walk, takes place in the manner and order above stated. What differs from this 





1 Or, according to another reading, ‘making intercession through them when 
they wanted rain. 

2 Chwolson says that he has found no explanation of this passage in ‘ The Agri- 
culture,’ or any other of Ibn Wahshiya’s translations. 
3 On the cycles of the gods, see Chwolaon’s Ssabier, Bd. I. pp. 705 and 766 sqq. 
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is the opinion of those only who deny the works of the gods, and do not know the 
measure of their benefits unto them. Such invent for themselves, in their unbelief 
and lies and shamelessness, different methods and ways, which they describe, 
all lying and foolish, and say that their cunning and dexterous inventions enable 
them to attain these ends, which only the living and everlasting gods can 
accomplish. This, however, is a lying opinion, and a feeble device, and a detest- 
able dogma, rejected by those who Know and believe. Says Kathami: This 
is what Daghrith says here on this subject. He has stated his opinion and 
doctrine regarding it, and has brought forward arguments in defence of it. 
And this was likewise the doctrine of Tamithri the Canaanite, and of all the 
Canaanites, and Chaldeans, and other Nabathzan tribes, save a few, who have 
deviated from it, and said so plainly, like Andha and Ibrahim (Abraham 
Balamas), who bared their faces in opposition to it. I think that Yanbishadh 
held the opinions of Andba on this subject ; for he preferred to regard the gods 
as (being in reality) one god, whom he placed above them all in power and 
government, so that he is he and there is no other but he.’ He did not dare, 
however, to state this publicly, for fear of his life, and out of regard for his 
preservation.’ 


So much for Renan’s theory of primitive Shemitic mono- 
theism! We here see Aniha, Abrihiim, Yanbiishadh, and 
Kithaimi struggling, but in vain, against the dominant poly- 
theism of the Nabathzans. We also learn from this passage a 
— religious tenet, which was not confined to the Baby- 
onians, but prevailed also among the Canaanites and other 
Aramaic peoples. The wicked, we are told, died ; his body 
decayed, according to the ordinary course of nature; and 
there was an end of him. The body of the virtuous man, 
on the contrary, emitted no offensive smell after death; and 
though it gradually decayed, yet a sort of after-existence is 
dimly shadowed forth in the obscure passage which we have 
just translated. Higher degrees of virtue were rewarded by 
the preservation of the body from decay for a shorter or longer 
time; the highest of all by its preservation for ever. ‘The holy 
men, whose ‘bodies never decayed, were brought to life again 
when the cycle of the god to whose service they had especially 
devoted themselves once more came round; and each of these 
saints, gifted with a divine spirit and light, is expressly called 





1 This sentence is apparently corrupt. From other passages it appears that 
Yanbishadh held that there was an Allah or supreme God above all the other gods, 
~~ - 


even above the sun. Hence, instead of: &J¥\ less -)\ spy VX VK 
BET gm 9 yh rrslly Bill 3 [WE LG) alae, lool, Wl, 
we should probably read : lao, wl rH) yo Dees oO) sey —; ws 
poll, iil ey \ 3,3 dlaoxs, and regard the words 3p Sad wis 


$,A£, as interpolated by a Mohammedan scribe. 
NO. CXII.—N.S8. T 
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‘the god of his epoch.’ They differ, however, from the real 
gods in this, that the latter are ever living; whereas the former, 
though they may be said to have an everlasting existence, live 
only when the cycles of their patron deities come round. At 
the expiration of a cycle they die, but their bodies remain unde- 
cayed till it recurs again, and are then revivified by the same 
deity. If, however, during any of these resuscitations the saint 
deviates from his holy walk and conversation, he shares the fate 
of other sinful men—he dies, and becomes a prey to decay and 
annihilation. 

It can be no matter of surprise that nations holding such a 
creed should worship even living men, who were pre-eminent 
for their piety, learning, and good works, as gods ; and such, 
Kithami tells us, was the case at least with Yanbishadh. It 
follows, therefore, that the term god among the ancient Shemites 
corresponded not only to Geos, but also to fjpws; and we are 
entitled to regard ‘ hero-worship’ as a characteristic feature of 
their religious creed, provided always that we distinguish care- 
fully between the Indo-German hero,—conspicuous for his 
supernatural bodily strength and courage, or for his craft and 
cunning,—and the Shemitic hero,—a prophet, a saint, or a sage. 
The word seems even to be capable of a still wider signification, 
for Dewana'i, in a passage quoted by Kiithami ( Zammiz, pp. 
101, 102; Ueberreste, p. 91, note 179), speaks of the inhabi- 
tants of the land of Babylon as being ‘ gods to all mankind and 
‘ mediators for them, just as the angels are mediators between 
‘us and the sun, and as the prophets and sages are mediators 
‘between us and the sun an between the angels and men, 
‘especially the people of this region.’ Those writers are not 
therefore wrong, who, like Abii Sa‘id, speak of Tammiiz as a 
god; whilst, at the same time, it is manifest, from all the 
details furnished by Kiithimi and Ibn Wahshiya, that he was 
an ancient Shemitic, or, it may even be, pre-Shemitic, hero or 
prophet, who died a martyr for the religion that he preached. 

uch is an account, necessarily short and incomplete, of the 
latest results of Chwolson’s studies in the Agricultura Naba- 
theorum and the other remains of ancient Babylonian literature. 
On their interesting character we need not further enlarge. 
Our object is to introduce them to the notice of scholars in this 
country, who may, by a careful and dispassionate investigation, 
help to separate what is ancient and authentic in these docu- 
ments from what is modern and spurious, and so aid the cause 
of trath and learning, which the author has so much at heart. 
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Preached in Eversley Church, August 26th, 1860. By 
Cuartes Kinaestey, M.A. Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, and Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 


2. The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History. An 
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bridge. By the Rev. Cuartes Kinestey, M.A. Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, and Rector of Eversley. Macmillan 
& Co. Cambridge and London. 1860. 


WE have taken occasion in several recent numbers of this 
review to expose the shallowness of different writers of the 
Rationalist party in the Church of England. By a convenient 
fiction they are designated the Broad Church Party, The 
term has a liberal sound, and the especial grace which the party 
arrogates to itself is that of universal charity. They look for 
good and for truth wherever they are to be found, and in the 

rocess are content to overlook any amount of error that may 
be associated with them. Many of them are entitled to all the 
credit that is due to active exertions for the temporal welfare 
of their fellow creatures. Spiritual welfare will follow as a 
matter of course, and is otherwise a point scarcely worth 
attending to. But the one badge of the school is absolute and 
entire indifference to doctrine. They are gradually surrendering 
all the articles of the faith, sometimes explaining them away, 
sometimes denying them,—and thus act as the pioneers of that 
infidelity which is following close upon their footsteps. Mr. 
Kingsley is a prominent member of this school, and because he 
is so (for there is no other conceivable reason to be assigned 
for the appointment), he has recently been placed in the chair of 
modern ot at Cambridge. The two publications placed at 
the head of this article, are the two first fruits of the appoint- 
ment; or if it be thought unfair to connect the preaching and 
printing of a sermon, with the proper work of a professor of 
history, we will rather say that these are the two works by 
which we are fairly entitled to judge Mr. Kingsley’s present 
system of philosophical and theological belief. His theological 
opinions may be seen in the sermon, his philosophical powers 
may be best estimated from the lecture. 

And first for the sermon, Nothing could be more natural 
than the subject, ‘Why should we pray for fair weather?’ 

T 2 
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The necessity of praying for it has, perhaps, never in the 
present generation been more apparent than in the late dreary 
year of incessant rain—of consequent failure of provisions, and 
dearness of prices. We should probably scarcely exaggerate 
the case at all, if we ventured to assert, that in no season of 
the present century have so many and such pointed allusions to 
the state of the weather, and man’s dependence upon God’s good 
—— for the necessaries of life, been made from the pulpit. 
or the few weeks which preceded the usual commencement of 
harvest time, as well as during the time when the corn was 
being cut, or when it ought to have been cut, the most gloomy 
anticipations prevailed. ‘The agitation of the money market, and 
the gradual fall of all securities, were an almost certain index of 
hard times expected. And though it happened, as usual, that 
men’s fears were proved to be exaggerated, by the results not 
being so disastrous as was anticipated, yet there was real distress 
enough to make people anxious and thoughtful; and probably 
the prayer for fine weather was heartily joined in by numbers, 
who never before in the whole course of their lives thought of 
making the weather a subject of prayer. The difficulty which 
always presents itself to a clergyman’s mind as to the propriety 
of using the prayer, on the score of the case being clear enough 
to demand it, had scarcely any place on the present occasion ; 
and we suppose that from nearly every parish church in the 
country, for three or four Sundays, this prayer was offered up 
with tolerable unanimity. What other exception there may 
have been to this we do not know, but the parish church of 
Eversley, we are told, was one; and the present sermon was 
preached to satisfy the parishioners as to why the prayer was 
omitted; and has been published that people may be acquainted 
with the views held by the Rector of Eversley on the subject of 
prayer in general, and of prayer for fine weather in particular. 
As we have said, nothing could be more natural than the 
subject of the sermon at such a season. That the answer to the 
title of the sermon was obvious, was by no means an argument 
that the sermon was superfluous. A most admirable sermon 
may be made, which shall consist of nothing but what is obvious, 
trite, common-place, truistic; all that is wanted is, that common- 
place and obvious truths should be placed in a striking light, 
and should be forced home to the intelligence of the hearers. 
And thus, though the answer to the question, ‘ Why should we 
‘pray for fair weather?’ could probably have been given by 
every peasant who heard the sermon, and would probably have 
run somewhat in this fashion, ‘ Because, please God, that is the 
way to get it;’—that is no reason why the question should not 
be asked, rather it is the best reason in the world why it should 
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be asked over and over again. We profess no quarrel, therefore, 
with Mr. Kingsley’s subject. Neither, again, can we urge any 
objection against his text, which virtually contains the reply to 
the question. There are, perhaps, few more definite statements 
as to the efficacy of prayer in the whole of the New Testament ; 
and certainly no invitation to prayer more gracious than that 
contained in the words in the Sermon on the Mount, ‘ What 
‘man is there of you whom if his son ask bread, will he give 
‘him a stone? or if he ask a fish will he give him a serpent? If 
‘ye then being evil know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
‘dren, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven, 
‘ give good things to them that ask Him.’ We should not be at 
all surprised to hear that the same text had been used in a 
considerable number of churches on the same day and on the 
same occasion, from which to enforce the duty of prayer in 
general, and to explain the use of the particular prayer for fine 
weather on this particular occasion. Mr. Kingsley’s use of the 
text is somewhat remarkable. He employs it to fit the state 
of things which is described in the opening of his sermon, as 
follows :-— 


‘The prayer for fair weather which has been read lately, I understand, in 
most churches, was not read this morning in this church. I think myself bound, 
my friends, to tell you why I have thought it better not to read it. 1 trust 
that you will listen to me patiently and fairly, and that even if some of you 
should not agree with me, you will still all give me credit for having thought 
over the matter carefully ; and for wishing to say what is true and to do what 
is right.’—P. 3. 


Under these circumstances our readers will not be surprised 
at being told, that there is scarcely a word in the sermon which 
alludes ever so remotely to the gracious argument of the text. 
If the text had had for its concluding words the exact contra- 
dictory of the statement, that ‘in order to obtain we must ask,’ 
which in our poor judgment appears to be its meaning; if it 
had told us that we need not ask, because God will give us 
without being asked, the sermon would have ——- fitted it. 
It is undoubtedly an awkward state of things when the contra- 
dictory of a given text would have suited our purpose better 
than the text as it stands). Mr. Kingsley has adroitly avoided 
this awkwardness, by making no allusion to this part of the text. 
We can only express our wonder, that he did not keep his text 
out of sight altogether, and if a sermon must have a text, we 
should have recommended him to choose one (not that suited 
his subject—that would have been impossible, but one) which 
should have less obviously and distinctly clashed with,. and 
contradicted it. 

The sermon then, instead of touching upon the efficacy of 
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prayer, its power to prevail with God, or its influence on the 
eart of him who prays, is entirely taken up with assigning 
two reasons why the Rector of Eversley did not think proper to 
read the prayer for fine weather, when fine weather seemed to 
be wanted. The reasons appear as two; but we are unable to 
see that they amount to more than one. The first reason 
assigned is, that we do not know that fine weather was wanted ; 
the second, that the writer was afraid of being presumptuous. 
We have already said that the Rationalist school are not 
remarkable for the accuracy of their logic. Two reasons look 
more imposing than one, and that, we suppose, will account for 
Mr. Kingsley’s representing as two arguments what is really 
one. It runs thus, and is simple and intelligible, however incon- 
clusive it may be thought: ‘We cannot tell whether fine 
‘weather is wanted; it would therefore be presumptuous to 
‘ pray for it.” The premise is illustrated with a variety of con- 
siderations which occupy the first five pages of the sermon, 
whilst the last five pages are devoted to the expansion of the 
idea of presumption. With regard to the premise we have no 
objection to urge against Mr. Kingsley’s profession of ignorance, 
‘I do not know that it is needed.’ It would have been very 
strange if he, or his congregation, or anybody else had known 
for certain what kind of weather was best for themselves, and 
their neighbours, and the country at large. There is no con- 
ecivable subject of prayer, as regards physical things, of which 
we can judge absolutely for ourselves. We may, indeed, pray 
without reserve to be delivered from that which we know to be 
in itself, and absolutely evil; such things, for instance, as are 
enumerated in the first four petitions of the Litany ; but as 
regards most of those evils from which we are taught to pray to 
be delivered in the next two petitions, we can form no judgment 
whether in any given case more good or harm will result from 
the request being granted or refused, The very fact, that the 
best of men have occasionally fallen victims to them, and that 
.visible good on a large scale has frequently resulted from them, 
as for instance, from pestilence and famine—or even from 
sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion—is sufficient to show 
us that we know not how to pray aright for the commonest 
blessings; to convince us that it is as much the part of wisdom 
as it is of humility, to pray God to grant us our desires and 

titions, so far as may be most expedient for us. If Mr. 
Kingsley had remembered that our petitions at church are 
always concluded with the form of prayer, said to be composed 
by S, Chrysostom, it might, perhaps, have relieved his mind of 
some anxiety as regards the use of the prayer for fair weather— 
for the doctrine apparently advocated in this part of the sermon, 
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and which is strangely inconsistent with the latter half, is, that 
God hears prayer | sometimes answers it; and the author is 
evidently very much afraid that it will be so in this instance. 
Now we cannot bring ourselves to believe that God will answer 
the prayers of His Church to His nly tea injury, so long as 
they unfeignedly and without reserve leave the issue in His 
hands, to do or not to do as He pleases. If Mr. Kingsley 
differs from us on this point, if he thinks that there is danger of 
God’s granting the petitions of His people, when they them- 
selves deprecate such grant, and refer themselves with all 
submission to His sovereign will and pleasure, then all the 
facts that he urges in support of his view are very pertinent 
and to the point. Nay, we will give the writer the benefit 
of all the evidence that has occurred since the time when he 
preached his sermon against prayer. It cannot be alleged that 
the prayer for fair weather has been successful as to its first 
intention. A wet summer has been followed by a wet autumn, 
and a wet autumn by the commencement! of a wet winter, and 
Mr. Kingsley is entitled to all the credit he likes to claim on the 
score of sagacity, when he propounds his opinion, that ‘ there is 
‘ great reason to believe that these rains, over-heavy and hurt- 
‘ ful as they seem, are really a boon and a blessing.’ He further 
proceeds to ask the question, ‘ And how do we know that these 
‘rains are not restoring to us many a wholesome influence of 
‘this kind which we should have wanted without them, that 
‘every shower which falls is not bringing down to us blessings 
‘as necessary for our health, as is the one blessing of grain 
‘which it may lessen? How do we know that they are not 
‘ washing away, day by day, the seeds of pestilence in man, and 
‘beast, and vegetable, and sowing instead the seeds of health 
‘and fertility for us and for our children after us.’ Now take 
this passage in conjunction with the late returns of the mortality 
in towns, which show that the answer to his questions is 
precisely such as to be most favourable to the result which the 
author would have wished. We must say, that we think it 
affords us a most pointed lesson as to the goodness of God, who 
knows what is best for us far better than we know ourselves, 
yet permits us, nay, commands us, earnestly to pray to Him, not 
only for those things which we are certain are for our good, but 
for that which we think will be for our good. 

Most readers of this review will know that the average rate 
of mortality has been considerably diminished during the last 
few months, and though we are by no means entitled to consider 
this result as one of unmixed good, yet the fact renders it 





1 This paper was in type in December last, but was accidentally postponed. 
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extremely probable, that we have been saved by means of the 
late abundant rains from the evils of drought and pestilence. 
It is certainly an argument for thankfulness to Almighty God. 
We profess our entire inability to see in it any evidence that 
our prayers were either foolish or ineffectual. 

We have no disposition to find fault with the physical 
description of the value of water, the extent to which it 

ervades every thing, and influences all things, or the mode 
in which rain is generated. Such description is in itself true, 
and, perhaps, was not out of place in a sermon preached to 
a country congregation. What we find fault with, is the 
relation in which the facts occur, and the conclusion which they 
are somehow or other brought to support—that we had better 
not pray for fair weather; but Mr. Kingsley has made a re- 
markable slip in the course of his argument, which we cannot 
pass over in silence. 

The first part of the sermon deprecates prayer for fear it 
should be answered. The argument is, that the answer to 
prayer may do us harm, and therefore we had better take care 
what the subject of our prayer is. The possible mode in which 
harm may be done by cessation of rain, is fairly enough 
exhibited, so long as Mr. Kingsley confines himself to the 
statement of facts. The moment he touches upon argument 
he begins to flounder. ‘The first argument he brought us was, 
that the granting of our prayer may be harmful. We had 
better, therefore, not pray. The next takes a further step and 
is more ambitious. It runs to this effect: that there is an 
average of rain which is kept up, not altogether year by year, 
but taking one year with another; that it is altogether natural, 
therefore, that in some one year, as for instance the present, 
which follows two or three very dry years, the rainfall should be 
above the average in order that the right balance may be kept 
up. ‘Surely if we ask God not to restore the balance of rain, 
we ask him to do us harm and not good.’ Now if the 
objection here were against prayer to God, in cases where physi- 
cal phenomena are concerned, on the ground that they are unal- 
terable—and prayer therefore useless, the difficulty thouch 

erfectly easy of solution, would be of a different kind; but 

fr. Kingsley does not, in this p rt of his sermon, pretend any 
thing of this sort. Rather the ground taken is that our prayers 
may be heard and granted, and that the concession to our 
petitions may be or must be hurtful to us. 

Mr. Kingsley’s singularly philosophical view is, that physical 
phenomena are not determinate for each year, but that they are 
determinate when estimated over a long interval of years. We 
must be allowed to express our belief in a somewhat greater 
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amount of stability in the world of nature than Mr. Kingsley 
seems to admit of, and yet, as will be seen in the sequel, we can 
find room for the operation of the prayers whether of individuals 
or of Churches. But to take Mr. Kingsley on his own ground, 
Surely if things go wrong year by year, and are only righted by 
taking a long average of years—here is the very province of 
prayer. It is admitted that, taking the years singly, there is 
an imperfection which has to be set right by balancing the 
defect of one year against the excess of another. Where then 
is the absurdity, or where the impiety of praying to God to 
produce this average result with greater uniformity? How do 
we know that the very imperfection may not have been gra- 
ciously intended to stir us up to pray to Him that he may 
be pleased to remove it? We do not enter upon the subject, 
how far God may be pleased, upon any occasion, to send a 
plague of rain and waters as a punishment for the sins of His 
oo Probably nothing we could allege on this subject would 

ave much weight with Mr. Kingsley: but, perhaps, the 
exposure of the illogical style of his arguments may be useful 
to some of his readers. Accordingly, we leave the following 
passage to the religious sense of each reader to judge of it for 
himself. 

‘Shame would it be, if a country which has received and is receiving still, 
so many blessings from God, should suddenly lose heart and fancy that 
Almighty. God had turned against it, because it has rained afew weeks more 
than usual this summer.’—P. 7. 

Before we go on to notice the writer’s second argument so 
called, we must make some allusion to Mr. Kingsley’s plea- 
sant method of dealing with texts of Scripture. We have 
already spoken of the text which is placed at the head of 
this sermon. ‘There are but two ever so remote allusions to 
it in the whole sermon. We said above that the whole tone 
of the sermon is such as would have exactly fitted the con- 
clusion of the text, had the concluding words been expressed 
as the exact contradictory of what they are. We now have 
to observe that the only direct allusion to the text which 
occurs in the sermon, is the following: 

‘Let us beware, then, lest while we fancy that we are asking our Father 
for bread, we are really asking Him for a stone. —P. 8. 

Now if this has any argumentative force at all, it means— 
‘Take care how you ask for bread, lest you should get a 
‘stone?’ which we suppose will be admitted to be almost 
totidem verbis the exact contradiction of the precept in the text 
which is made to depend upon the question—‘ What man 
‘is there of you whom, if his son ask bread, will he give 
‘him astone?? The only other allusion to a text of Scripture 
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which occurs in this part of the sermon is introduced into 
the same argument, though how it bears upon the question 
at issue between Mr. Kingsley and his clerical brethren we 
are unable to see. ‘And bear in mind my friends that man 
‘doth not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
‘ceedeth out of the mouth of God. By every word. By all 
‘the laws of nature which are words of God; by all of them 
‘put together and not by eating only is mankind preserved 
‘and enabled to multiply and prosper, and grow richer, wiser, 
‘better.’ It is undoubtedly possible that ‘every word that 
‘proceedeth out of the mouth of God’ may be stretched to 
include the laws of nature, but if this process be adopted it 
would hardly seem possible not to ied in its meaning the 
revealed commands of God. And as one of the most frequently 
repeated of these commands is to pray to Him for what we 
want, we should have thought the passage would have been 
more useful in defence of the practice of prayer than available 
in impugning it. However, perhaps the reader may be able 
to understand the relevancy of the text to the subject better 
than we can ourselves, and so we will give him the conclusion 
of the argument which it is brought to support, in the author’s 
own words : 


‘ How do we know that if these rains had not come this year the cholera 
would not have come instead? How do we know that in praying God to take 
away these rains we are not asking Him to send the cholera in the year to 
come? Iam of opinion that we are. I think—I have thought long—that 
one or two more dry summers, keeping the springs at their late low level, 
would have inevitably brought back the cholera or some other kind of 
pestilence, but even if that particular guess be wrong, this I believe that 
every drop of rain which is falling now is likely tobe not a plague and a 
punishment, but a blessing and a boon to England and to Englishmen.’—P. 9. 


And now that his hearers or readers may be considered to 
have mastered his first argument, they are supposed by the 
writer to be in a condition to appreciate the second. ‘ Now 
‘perhaps you may understand better why I said that I was 
‘afraid of being presumptuous in praying for fine weather.’ 
We do not know how far a congregation of country people may 
have been able, upon hearing the sermon preached, to detect 
the inconsistency of a preacher's dissuading them from prayer 
for fear it should be granted, and then telling them it would 
be presumptuous to pray because certainly the petition would 
not be granted ; but we are sure readers of average intelligence 
will have no difficulty in detecting the fallacy involved in 
alleging two such contradictory reasons; and we are sure also 
that the religious sense of most people will condemn each 
argument taken separately, as satisfying neither their reason 
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nor their feelings. |The second argument is introduced with a 
spurious piece of charity, which we must not omit to notice. 
Mr. Kingsley has demonstrated to himself that it would be 
presumptuous in him to pray for fine weather—but other 
people may do as they please. ‘Ido not blame any one for so 
*doing,—God forbid. Who am I, to judge another? To his 
‘own master each man stands or falls; yea, and he shall stand, 
‘for if he be a righteous and pious man, God is able to make him 
‘stand. All I say is that looking at the matter as I do, it would 
‘be presumptuous in me.’ Now a charitable judgment of 
other people’s opinions is no doubt highly commendable, but 
it does not appear in this instance to have led to charitable con- 
duct. On the contrary, the Rector of Eversley, by refusing 
to read the prayer for fair weather, has deprived his parish of 
whatever benefit direct or indirect might have resulted from 
the united offering of it up to Godin Church. We are here, 
of course, taking for granted that its use would have done some 
good, and unless Mr. Kingsley were fully persuaded not of its 
uselessness, but of its positive harmfulness—his protestations of 
charity for the opinions of other people, we cannot but think, 
would have come with a better grace, if he had used the prayer 
and afterwards explained to the people that whatever their 
judgment might be, his own individual opinion was opposed to 
its use. The case would have been altogether different if he 
had been fully persuaded that it was wrong to use this prayer. 
But this is not the view maintained in the first half of the 
sermon, though it is the argument of the latter half; which 
we now proceed to notice. 

The argument is as follows: ‘Either we expect that our 
‘prayers will alter the weather or we do not.’ ‘If we do not 
‘expect it, we are most presumptuous in praying this prayer, 
‘for we are simply mocking God: and if we do expect it,’ we 
are presumptuous for setting up our judgment against God’s, 
who knows better than we do ‘about the weather.’ Now 
dilemmas make a marvellous show of argument, but there is 
scarcely a dilemma upon record from the time of the Greek 
Sophists to the present day which does not involve a fallacy. 
It sounded very conclusive to argue that motion was impossible 
because a thing must move Glee where it is or where it is 
not, and either supposition was thought to involve an equal 
absurdity. And probably if common sense had not come to the 
rescue to show that the conclusion was manifestly untrue, many 
_ would have failed to see the fallacy of the argument. 

© expose the absurdity of the dilemma proposed in the pro- 
position ‘ Either we expect our prayers will alter the weather or 
no,’ it will be sufficient to observe that persons in preferring 
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such prayers are not bound to have any such definite expecta- 
tion on the matter. We suppose a a sophistical question 
would fall to the ground at once, if the answer of a sensible 
person who believed in the efficacy of prayer were given, as it 
would naturally be, as follows: ‘I do not know precisely the 
‘effect our prayers may have upon the weather, but I know 
‘that God encourages us to pray to Him for aid under all cir- 
‘cumstances of difficulty or distress, and I doubt not that if the 
‘Church earnestly prays for this or anything else, she will either 
‘ obtain what she petitions for or else something better.’ 

However, as we said before, a dichotomy always looks logical, 
and almost always is in point of fact used illogically. We will 
therefore dismiss the one half of the alternative which Mr. 
Kingsley does not suppose people will adopt, and will take the 
remaining passages of his sermon, which are meant to expose 
the absurdity involved in thinking that our prayers will alter 
the weather. And here there are two arguments as far as we 
can make out Mr. Kingsley’s somewhat rhetorical declumations. 
First—God cannot alter the weather. Secondly—God will 
not. Mr. Kingsley evidently knows a great deal more about 
the weather than any other living philosopher. He tells us that 
‘the weather depends upon no arbitrary change in the will of 
‘God, but on laws as fixed and certain are those by which the 
‘seed becomes a plant, or by which a stone falls to the ground.’ 
He indeed admits that we know little as yet about the laws 
of the weather, but this we know more and more certainly that 
it has laws, that even in this variable climate of England the 
rules of weather are really as fixed and perpetual as they are 
in those countries where the wet season and the dry, the hot 
season and the cold, follow each other year after year, with 
unvarying regularity. In other words Mr. Kingsley’s opinion— 
an opinion however from which it must be remembered he is 
quite willing to allow other people to differ—is that the useless- 
ness of prayer as regards all things connected with the physical 
world, is proved from the fact, which nobody but Mr. Kingsley 
as yet knows, that physical phenomena are absolutely unalterable. 
We should be curious to see how far Mr. Kingsley’s con- 
sistency would carry him in a storm at seca when the vessel in 
which he was embarked was in imminent danger. Consistency 
is not one of his characteristics. Let us charitably hope 
that such a situation would find him acting contrary to his 
philosophy, and that the force of religious habit would demon- 
strate to him the falsity of the conclusion at which he seems 
in his sermon to have arrived. 

But our author is not satisfied with logical and philosophical 
ground. He tries to press Scripture also into his service. 
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‘ Here as elsewhere,’ he continues, ‘ every shower and every sun- 
‘ beam is foreordained from the foundation of the world. God 
‘has given them a law which cannot be broken, and they con- 
‘tinue this day according to His ordinance serving Him and 
‘ fulfilling His word.’ Now it is really somewhat surprising that 
Scripture should be alleged in evidence for the unalterable nature 
of the laws of the physical world. We must not press the argu- 
ment from the Old Tedeuum, which certainly seems on many 
occasions to connect man’s good and bad conduct with interfer- 
ences on God’s part, with phenomena as purely physical as can 
be imagined. We forbear, however, to quote the Old Testa- 
ment. The school of writers, to whom Mr. Kingsley belongs, 
have given that up. To say that what he alleges contradicts 
the Old Testament may, for all we know, have no weight at all 
with him; but we must protest against a text from the Old 
Testament being altered, and then quoted to suit his purpose. 
It is impossible to understand him in any other sense than that 
God has imposed laws upon His creation with which He 
cannot interfere. And to bear out this strange theory, we 
have the magnificent passage of the 148th Psalm, asserting the 
sovereign dominion of God over the creatures of His hand, 
accommodated to the view that God’s laws for the physical 
universe have been laid down once for all, and are unchangeable 
by anything that man can do. The well-known words of the 
Psalm, ‘ He hath given them a law which shall not be broken,’ 
which certainly no Jewish writer could have intended to mean 
that God did not, much less that He could not, interfere with 
the laws which regulate the physical world, has been altered by 
Mr. Kingsley into ‘God has given them a law which cannot 
be broken,’ apparently wishing to imply that physical law 
has something which is in its own nature unalterable. Philo- 
sophy as we have seen is not Mr. Kingsley’s forte. Perhaps he 
has heard of the laws of abstract morality being unalterable, 
and has hastily inferred that law in general is of the same 
character. The eternal distinctions of right and wrong are 
of course unchangeable. God cannot change His own nature, 
but the laws of the physical universe, such as we know them, 
are established by mere induction, and may yet have to be 
enlarged or modified to include cases which have not yet fallen 
under human observation. And so much may suffice for 
Mr. Kingsley’s answer to the question ‘ Shall I set up my 
‘ wisdom, or rather my ignorance, against God’s wisdom ? Shall 
‘I set up my narrow notions of what is good for England 
‘against God’s boundless knowledge of what is good for Eng- 
‘land and for the whole world at the same time. Shall I 
‘presuine, because I think it is raining too long here, to ask 
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‘God to alter the tides of the ocean, the form of the continents, 
‘the pace at which the earth spins round, the power and light 
‘and speed of sun and moon ?’ 

But the prayer to God for fair weather not only sets up the 
wisdom of man against God’s wisdom; it is also an insult to 
God on the score’of setting up man’s benevolence against God's, 
And here we quit the territory of philosophy, and enter upon 
the domain of theology. And here we have an accumulation of 
statements clothed almost in the very words of Scripture, 
adduced with the view of disproving the necessity of prayer for 
such blessings. We forbear to quote the passages. Suffice it 
to say that they are such asare usually alleged both in Scripture 
itself, and in sermons and exhortations, as arguments for address- 
ing ourselves to God in prayer. Mr. Kingsley views them as 
inducing us to believe that He will freely give us all things 
without our asking for them. With him to seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness seems to be equivalent to 
living according to the laws which He has laid down for our 
bodies and for our souls, without troubling ourselves as to com- 
munion with our great and good Creator, and the fact that He 
knows beforehand what we have need of, is used, not in the 
relation in which it stands in Holy Scripture, in defence of 
sincere prayer without hypocritical repetitions and display, but 
in deprecation of any appeal to God as regards this particular 
subject. We should have thought the very form of expression 
which Mr. Kingsley has been honest enough and silly enough 
to quote, would have been a sufficient rebuke. What could 
more distinctly imply the duty of asking than the words, ‘ Use 
‘not vain repetitions: for your Father knoweth what things ye 
‘have need of before ye ask Him ?’ 

For indeed it must be observed that all the allegations against 
this particular prayer, on the ground here adduced, are good 
against all prayer. Mr. Kingsley, of course, is far from wishing 
to have them pushed to this consequence. And, indeed, a very 
plausible, not to say conclusive argument against prayer might 
be constructed on the score of God’s knowing what is best for 
us better than we know ourselves, if there were no natural 
yearning in the human heart, to lay its griefs _ to that 
unseen power which it feels controls and disposes all things; or, 
if under revelation there had been no precept given to man to 

ray for blessings which are beyond his own power to obtain. 
That certain phenomena do not fall within the province of prayer 
is undoubtedly true. It may be difficult, perhaps, in theory to 
draw the line between what are, and what are not legitimate 
subjects of prayer; and, undoubtedy, when Mr. Kingsley is 
able to prophesy with certainty what sort of weather we are 
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going to have, we shall be prepared to admit that the prayers for 
rain and for fine weather are superfluous and impertinent. 
Meanwhile we shall be content to believe, with the Church 
of England, that there are occasions when God’s favour may be 
great or His anger deprecated by the united prayers of 

is people; we shall still believe that God sometimes punishes 
sin by the infliction of physical chastisement, and shows His 
acceptance of repentance by removing it. We are not ashamed 
to own that the instances of interference with natural law, so 
frequent under the old dispensation, are evidence enough to 
us that God has the power to alter the laws which He himself 
has made. Neither shall we be disposed to believe that as 
regards rain and fair weather, there is any material difference in 
the mode of God’s dealing with His people under the Gospel 
dispensation in face of the declaration of the New Testament, 
that, ‘ Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he 
‘ prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and it rained not on the 
‘earth by the space of three years and six months. And he 
‘ prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought 
‘ forth her fruit.’ 

Lastly, we have another charge against Mr. Kingsley, that 
for the sake of heightening his argument he has quite misrepre- 
sented the whole tone of the prayer for fine weather. Who 
would have guessed that to use this prayer implied ingratitude ? 
Yet this is the accusation with which the sermon concludes, 
We will give the passage at length. 

‘Let us, then, my friends, have faith in God, and not break out, before we 
know the facts and the truth, into hasty and ungrateful complaints that He is 
plaguing us and punishing us, when all the while He is most probably preserv- 
ing and blessing us as He is wont todo. Let us not ery to Him greedily and 
blindly for fancied blessings, which may be real curses, and for the seeming 
bread which might prove to be nothing but a stone. We should not give such 
gifts to our children ; neither will God to us. But for this let us cry; for the 
good gifts which can do us nought but good, which He has promised freely to 
those who ask Him for His Holy Spirit, for the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear 
of the Lord, the spirit which is good for all men, in all ages, and in all places 
for ever ; the spirit which will help us to be sober in good times, cheerful in 
bad times, and brave, prudent, and industrious in all times, as men who know 
that they have a Father in heaven, who has made the earth right well, and has 
given to man, if he will but use his reason, the dominion over it.’—P. 13. 

Such being the tenor of Mr. Kingsley’s theological teaching, 
the inhabitants of the parish of Eversley will have the less to 
regret their Rector’s promise, as expressed in the opening of his 
inaugural lecture, ‘the whole of such small powers as I possess 
‘will be devoted to this Professorate. It will be henceforth the 
‘main object of my life to teach modern history, after the method 
‘which shall give satisfaction to the rulers of this university.’ 
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From the sermon let us turn to the lecture, the title of which, 
as given in the publication before us, is ‘ The Limits of Exact 
Science as applied to History.’ And though we shall have 
much fault to find, we are glad to be able to say that we agree 
with Mr. Kingsley’s views of history, much better than we can 
with his theological opinions. Many will ask, What has history 
to do with exact science? It will be saidthat exact science is 
purely deductive, and that as any science of history must rest 
almost entirely upon facts, as suggestive or illustrative of certain 
laws which seem to hold them together; exact science has, 
strictly speaking, no direct relation to history. But we need 
not dispute about terms. It is plain that Mr. Kingsley uses the 
word in a large and comprehensive sense, to include, for instance, 
such sciences as those of Statistics and Political Economy, and 
as opposed to such a science as Moral Philosophy, which has 
to take cognizance of the freedom of the human will. And 
the principal aim of the lecture is to exhibit an antagonism 
to that line of thought of which Mr. Buckle is the principal 
modern exponent. Little as we can approve the choice of Mr. 
Kingsley ae Regius Professor of Modern History, he commands 
more of our sympathy than the school which deals with men as 
if they were machines, who refuse to recognise the anomalies 
which the arbitrary wills of individuals have created in the 
supposed regularity of succession of events, and who, if they 
were only commonly consistent, would openly avow the theory 
of fatalism. Against all such inhuman, unsympathetic, irre- 
ligious views of life we are glad to see protest entered by 
the new professor. We welcome the healthy and true view 
that history has not been altogether what it ought to have 
been, according to some theory of the writer’s. We rejoice 
to find that there will be no ignoring of the distinctions of 
right and wrong in the conduct of individuals ; or any attribut- 
ing of moral good or evil to the necessary influence of climate, 
education, and the like. We cannot, indeed, go far with Mr. 
Kingsley, but thus far we can entirely sympathise with him, in 
regarding both the extraordinary characters of history and those 
who play an inferior part as our fellow creatures, and as men of 
like passions with ourselves, for whose faults we must be pre- 
pared to make allowance, whilst we admire the great qualities 
that have influenced nations and decided the turning points of 
history, or those perhaps equally great endowments of mind 
which God has seen fit should be comparatively unproductive of 
good. Whether Mr. Kingsley is not disposed to allow even too 
much weight to individual character and its influence upon the 
course of events, is a question which will be more easily 
answered after longer experience of his teaching. A knowledge 
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of human nature is no doubt a great assistance to the student of 
history, but we were quite startled at finding the knowledge 
of history and the knowledge of human nature almost iden- 
tified, and still more at reading the first piece of advice with 
which the theory is followed up. ‘If we would understand 
‘ history, we must understand men ; and if we would understand 
‘men, we must study biographies, and, if possible, autobio- 
‘graphies.’ Now, it is certainly true that an immense amount 
of information as to public affairs and matters which have 
affected the destiny of nations may be gathered from memoirs, 
diaries, autobiographies, and the like; but this is entirely 
independent of the individual character of the person de- 
scribed. We must altogether demur to the proposition that 
much of human nature is to be learned from biographies ; whilst 
from an autobiography it is almost impossible to get at the idea 
which his contemporaries formed of any given individual. We 
should be greatly obliged for the information, if Mr. Kingsley 
will give it to us, what life there is—-always excepting Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson—which places the subject of the memoir before 
our eyes, with all his greatness and littleness combined. Still 
there is some truth in the exaggerated picture which Mr. Kings- 
ley has drawn. And it is of great use in the study of history 
to have for each period human figures in whom we can take an 
interest, round which to group the dry details of facts and dates, 
battles and treaties. The only fear is that, like some recent 
writers of history, Mr. Froude for instance, and Macaulay, we 
should make too much of the individual and too little of the 
circumstances in which he was placed; lest, that is, the method 
of study which the Professor recommends, should degenerate 
into hero-worship. The proposed method has, moreover, this 
advantage, that by giving definiteness to his studies it enables 
the student the more easily to learn and retain in his memory 
the facts of history. It tells upon the reader in almost the same 
way as the bias or prejudice of the writer whose work he selects 
for his text-book. There cannot be a greater mistake than to 
place in any intelligent learner’s hands a book altogether free 
from party spirit or political prejudice. Look, for instance, at 
the most interesting works on English history that have issued 
from the press; those by Hume, Lingard, Burnet, Collier, 
Froude, Sse i To such writers, whether right or wrong 
in their respective prejudices, the facts of history cease to be 
bare facts. ‘They are made to serve the writer’s purpose, and 
the reader is forced, whether he is inclined to agree with his 
author or not, to read more intelligently than he would have 
done if he had been reading a mere series of annals and 
chronicles of events. We are no admirers of Philosophies of 
NO. CXII.—N.S. U 
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History, which are apt, as Mr. Kingsley remarks, to attempt 
the explanation of the facts which are met with by the very 
few laws which the writer has ascertained, and which also, for 
the most part, fall into another error which he justly condemns, 
viz. the explaining moral phenomena ‘ by physical or economic 
laws.’ Mr. Froude’s four volumes on Henry the Eighth afford 
perhaps the best illustration of what we mean. Probably there 
is not in the whole course of history a more ludicrously fallacious 
estimate of a character than the portrait drawn by Mr. Froude 
of Henry the Eighth ; but the work is nevertheless most interest- 
ing and instructive, and it owes its interest in a great measure 
to the point and purpose which pervade it. We must not be 
supposed to be recommending that history be studied inde- 
pendently of the truth or falsehood of the views inculcated. 
All we contend for is that, if it is to be studied profitably, there 
must be some view, and that a prominent one, such as every 
reader possessed of ordinary intelligence will be able to discover 
for himself And it is but justice to Mr. Kingsley to say that 
we anticipate for him a considerable amount of popularity as a 
lecturer on modern history. He has views of his own, some- 
times crude ones, as will have been seen by those who have 
read the preceding strictures upon his sermons. He is not afraid 
to speak them out, and he has a graceful manner of enunciating 
them ; and as far as we are enabled to judge from the inaugural 
lecture, his views of history will be safe and healthy, though 
tinged we fear with an undue allowance for the faults of public 
men, on the score of their commonness. 

The protest which he makes against ‘ the invincible, the con- 
tinual, immutable, inevitable, irresistible,’ ideas which figure in 
modern philosophical histories, meets with our hearty approba- 
tion. e could have wished that an inaugural lecture had 
taken somewhat more comprehensive ground, and had contained 
something more than a mere attack upon a very irrational 
theory, and a foolish recommendation of biography. 

Not a word is said in this lecture on the relations of ancient 
and modern history. Not a word on the bearings of geography 
upon history. Scarcely a word as to the border ground occu- 
pied by the sciences of politics and economy. Except for the 
tew lines devoted to the recommendation of biography, the 
author never loses sight of the one idea of the lecture; and the 
necessity of regarding the actors in the drama of history as men 
and women like ourselves, is illustrated by a variety of con- 
siderations which appear to us equally true and unnecessary. 
We do not, indeed, expect an inaugural lecture to contain 
allusion to all subjects that bear any considerable affinity to 
historical science, any more than we should expect it to contain 
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an abstract of universal history. Neither should we be disposed 
to find fault with it for wonfining its attention to a single subject, 
provided that subject were interesting enough to be worth 
dilating upon, or sufficiently controverted to require an elaborate 
defence. Such is not the case in the present instance. How- 
ever imposing may be the appearance of the two schools of 
fatalists which have succeeded in arresting public attention, so 
manifest an ignoring of the first principle on which human 
society is constructed and legal enactments based, viz., the 
freedom of the human will, can never for long find much favour 
with the practical people of this country. On every ground, 
therefore, we consider Mr. Kingsley has assigned too much 
weight to this party. Neither is this all the fault we have to 
find. Not only does he attach an importance to these views, 
which is far beyond what they can lay claim to, but he has 
damaged his own cause by rushing injudiciously into the oppo- 
site extreme. If the average of human crimes, in connexion 
with certain localities and certain states of society, may not be 
pressed to the conclusion that certain sceptics have wished to 
push them—that human will is the creature of external circum- 
stances; and if certain writers instead of taking this for their 
conclusion appear to start from it as their premise, and seem 
only bent on establishing a table of figures of statistics of past 
facts, which would greatly disappoint them if it should fail to 
correspond to the future—let us not undervalue the facts them- 
selves. Fas est et ab hoste docert. And though it is difficult to 
put the plainest accumulation of facts into a proposition which 
does not show some prejudice on the framer’s part, let us take 
the facts in all instances for what they are worth, Truths of 
fact are not to be slighted, as we think Mr. Kingsley does slight 
them—because they have been extensively used to support a 
false theory—and the writer of history and all who are con- 
cerned in the education or the government of bodies of men of 
different classes, may extract valuable information from statis- 
tical tables. Such tables may have been formed on an erroneous 
hypothesis, or on an imperfect one, or upon no hypothesis at 
all; yet from them an educator who is working upon a principle 
may take what he may advantageously combine with other 
knowledge which he possesses, and with principles which the 
drawer up of the tables perhaps never heard of, or would 
dispute, if ever he should hear of them. For instance, it is not 
an unnatural supposition that a person fond of statistics should 
arrange certain classes of crime according to the colour of 
the people amongst whom they seemed to prevail—without 
reference to climate, education, civilization, the influence of 
Christianity, and the like. Such arrangement might be made 
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by one who was impressed with the belief that colour was a con- 
dition which considerably affected the character of the man, or 
on the other hand, by one who considered that it had little or 
no influence upon such results. Yet it is only necessary for the 
facts to be truly stated, to enable a ruler or educator to adapt 
his measures to the state of things in which he finds himself 
placed. Such person may be impressed with the belief that 
the want of Christian education may have been the main cause 
of the admitted result; yet if he is wise, he will not neglect 
indications which may point to other disturbing causes, which 
may have had a greater influence than he had himself supposed 
probable. We do not care therefore to see a fictitious dis- 
tinction drawn between the statistical lessons and the moral 
lessons to be derived from the study of critical periods of 
history. Rather it should be said that the abnormal statistics 
of such periods should be studied in conjunction with those 
more apparently regular results produced by times and circum- 
stances of greater tranquillity. And indeed, such periods of 
history are just the periods which are most attractive and 
interesting, and as they are sure in point of fact, to gain the 
greatest amount of attention on the reader's part, so in a 
philosophical point of view we have no hesitation in saying they 
ought todo. As to the difficulty of learning aright the lessons 
to be gathered from such periods of convulsion and anarchy, we 
are not at all at issue with Mr. Kingsley, yet nearly all that is 
worth knowing in history for any practical use that can be made 
of such knowledge, is derived from those striking epochs of 
anarchy and confusion which produce the greatest characters 
whether for good or evil, which teach us at once the force of 
circumstances, the contagious spread of opinions, the controlling 
force of genius, and a thousand other lessons which the dull 
routine of national life is unable to exhibit. 

Mr. Kingsley is peculiarly unfortunate whenever he touches 
upon philosophical ground. In the view put out that the 
freedom of the human will is not fettered by laws; that its 
very freedom renders it impossible to pronounce upon the course 
of events which depend upon human will; that the future of 
history must be in the main as uncertain as what is now past 
was to the generation which preceded, we entirely concur; but 
Mr. Kingsley cannnot keep himself away from philosophical 
illustrations, and his illustrations are almost always expressed 
very clumsily, or else are in themselves untrue. Thus to illus- 
trate the freedom of man’s will, he chooses the case of a man 
falling into the water, who, he says, ‘has his choice whether he 
‘will obey the laws of gravity and sink, or by other laws per- 
‘form the to him artificial process of swimming, and get ashore.’ 
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‘ True, both would happen by law, but he has his choice which 
‘law shall conquer, sink or swim. We have yet to learn why 
‘whole nations—why all mankind may not use the same provi- 
‘dential power as to which law they shall obey—which without 
‘breaking it, they shall conquer and repress as long as seems 
‘good to them.’ We do not think it would have been possible 
to select a more unfortunate class of illustration. This is just 
one of those cases where the inability of the person to act 
otherwise than he actually does, has been pressed into the 
science of the Calvinist and Fatalist. And though the absurdity 
of the argument is palpable, in as much as to show that there 
is no freedom of will as to one given subject proves nothing 
with regard to others; yet the fact from which it starts is true, 
viz., that in such cases there is to the majority of men no 
freedom whatever. Not one man in a thousand who fell into 
the water, would have the alternative of saving or drowning 
himself; by mere blind instinct and necessity he would do his 
best to swim ashore. It is one of those extreme cases where 
freedom of action and freedom of will are entirely taken out of 
men’s hands. We do not deny that here and there an individual 
may be so constituted as even in sucha case as this to possess 
freedom of choice, but no such freedom falls to the lot of 
ordinary men. 

With regard to what Mr. Kingsley next proceeds to, viz., the 
results of the freedom of the human will in the conquests 
achieved over nature; it is the mode of expression, not the 
truth expressed in it, to which we demur. ‘ Nature is strong, 
‘but I am stronger. I know her worth, but I know my own. 
‘I trust her and her laws, but my trusty servant she shall be, 
‘and not my tyrant; and if she interferes with my ideal, even 
‘with my personal comfort, then Nature and I will fight it out 
‘to the last gasp, and heaven defend the right.’ Mr. Kingsley 
does not inform us to what class of men the individual who 
expresses himself thus magnanimously belongs, or whether this 
is the sentiment of the abstract and ideal man. 

Again we have no objection to urge against the following 
remark which is upon the same subject. ‘I am not sure but 
‘that the one fact that genius is occasionally present in the 
‘world is not enough to prevent our ever discovering any 
‘regular sequence in human progress, past or future ;’ but then 
instead of using this as an evidence of the inability under which 
we lie, of prophesying with any certainty what will be the 
future career of any given individual, and consequently of any 
given nation, Mr. Kingsley uses it to point the moral of the 
difficulty there exists in discovering ‘the physiological laws 
which determine the earthly appearance of men.’ Instead of 
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arguing our utter inability to gauge great or little, ordinary or 
extraordinary minds, the fact is made a peg on which to hang 
the two conclusions, both of them equally false, that to under- 
stand the ‘ science of great men,’ requires a man greater than 
they are, and that ‘the science of little men is no science at all.’ 
And if the sequence of human history is so far removed from 
anything which we can call irresistible or inevitable, that it 
rather associates itself with the ideas of the crooked, the way- 
ward, the mysterious, the incalculable, these epithets are due, 
not to the inexplicable nature of the laws by which the human 
will is governed, but to the fact that human will by virtue of 
its freedom is, so to say, independent of all law. Mr. Kingsley 
writes loosely and confusedly on these two subjects. It is quite 
true, that there are, as he expresses it, tremendous difficulties 
in attempting to analyze the phenomena of the moral world, 
and he is quite right in the protest he enters against those 
superficial writers who ‘make the mistake of trying to explain 
‘the mysteries of the spiritual world, by a few roughly detined 
‘ physical laws, and of ignoring as old-fashioned or even super- 
‘ stitious, those great moral laws of history which are sanctioned 
‘by the experience of ages.’ 

With regard to the rest of the lecture from this point to the 
conclusion, we are glad to be able to express our approbation of 
its general tone. It contains a sort of comment upon the text 
that ‘righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” We believe that all history will bear its witness, 
though at times very obscurely, to the truth insisted on, though 
of course there was no room in an inaugural lecture for even 
the faintest attempt at proof of it, that ‘as the fruit of right- 
‘ eousness is wealth and peace, strength and honour, the fruit 
‘of unrighteousness is poverty and anarchy, weakness and 
‘shame.’ We will give the’ conclusion of the lecture in the 
author’s own words, as it affords a favourable specimen of his 
writing, though not altogether exempt from faults similar to 
those which we have been commenting upon. We will only 
recommend Mr. Kingsley if he quotes Greek again, to get 
some scholar to correct the accents. There are only seven 
words of Greek in the whole lecture, and two of them are 
wrongly accented. Wrong accents prove not only want of 
scholarship, but inaccurate habits of mind; inasmuch as the 
= who cannot accent Greek for himself, might at least 

e expected to take the trouble to copy it right. 


‘In proportion as we look at history thus, searching for effective rather than 
final causes, and content to see God working everywhere without impertinently 
demanding of Him a reason for His deeds, we shall study in a frame of mind 
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equally removed from superstition on the one hand and necessitarianism on the 
other. We need not be afraid to confess natural agencies; but neither shall 
we be afraid to.confess those supernatural causes which underlie all existence, 
save God’s alone. We shall talk of more than of an overruling Providence. 
That such exists will seem to us a patent fact; but it will seem to us somewhat 
Manichean to believe that the world is ill made, mankind a failure, and that all 
God has to do with them, is to set them right here and there when they go 
intolerably wrong. We shall believe not merely in an over-ruling Providence, 
but (if I may dare to coin a word) in an under-ruling one which has fixed for 
mankind eternal laws of life, healthy growth, both physical and spiritual ; in an 
around-ruling Providence likewise, by which circumstances—that which stands 
around a man, are perpetually arranged, it may be, are fore-ordained, so that each 
law shall have at least an opportunity of taking effect on the right person in the 
right time and place; and in an in-ruling Providence too, from whose inspiration 
comes all true thought, all right feeling; from whom we must believe man, alone 
of all living things known to us, inherits that mysterious faculty of perceiving the 
law beneath the phenomena by virtue of which he is man. But we can hold 
all this surely, and equally hold all which natural science may teach us. Hold 
what natural science teaches? We shall not dare not to hold it. It will be 
sacred in our eyes. All light which science, political, economic, physiological 
or other, can throw upon the past, will be weleomed by us as coming from the 
Author of all light. To ignore it, even to receive it suspiciously and grudgingly, 
we sball feel to be a sin against Him. We shall dread ‘no inroads of 
materialism ’ because we shall be | upon that spiritual ground which 
underlies—ay, causes, the material. | discoveries of science, whether 
political or economic, whether laws of health or laws of climate, will be 
accepted trustfully and cheerfully. And when we meet with such startlin 
speculations as these on the influence of climate, soil, scenery, or nation 
character, which have lately excited so much controversy, we shall welcome 
them at first sight just because they give us hope of order when we had seen 
only disorder ; law where we fancied chance; we shall verify them patiently, 
correct them if they need correction; and if proven, believe that they have 
worked, and shall work od« dved Geod, as factors in the great method of Him 
who has appointed to all nations their times and the bounds of their habitation, 
if haply they might feel after Him and find Him, though He be not far from 
any one of them; for in Him we live and move and have our being, and are 
the offspring of God Himself.’ 


It will be seen from the brief sketch we have given of the 
sermon and the lecture, that the line adopted in the one is very 
different from the suggestions put out in the other. The 
sermon contains a protest against the vain attempt to interfere 
with the laws of nature, to change the unchangeable. The 
lecture deprecates the idea of the inevitable and the irresistible. 
There is, indeed, no absolute contradiction between the two 
views, for the subject matter to which they are respectively 
applied is different, yet the two occurring in such close juxta- 
position as they do, serve to exhibit each the other, in bolder 
relief. It is an intelligible, though a false view, that the laws 
of nature are so uniform that they will never be altered ; again, 
we can understand what a writer means who goes the length of 
saying that they cannot be altered. The theory of course is, 
that they are not within the province of human will. The 
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latter suggestion removes them also from the province of 
Divine will. And it is obviously no logical contradiction 
in one who holds such views to protest against their extension 
into a province where they do not hold. And Mr. Kingsley 
appears to consider that historical science deals with occurrences 
which are under the influence of human will, and are therefore 
incalculable. With regard to the efficacy of prayer, the most 
consistent explanation we can give of Mr. Kingsley’s opinion is 
as follows. Future contingencies which ordinarily form the 
subject of people’s prayers, may be divided roughly and for 
convenience’ sake into two classes, spiritual and physical. The 
former are the legitimate subjects of prayer—being things which, 
for whatever reason, the Almighty has reserved for His immediate 
control, or being such as, by virtue of some laws but little if at 
all understood, prayer is by its own nature adapted to gain. 
With the latter it is of no use to attempt to deal, because they 
proceed upon laws which, whether in themselves alterable or 
not, we may be sure in point of fact will not be altered for any 
entreaty that we can make. With regard to the theology of 
this, we have to remark that no such distinction has any 
countenance in Scripture; which, on the contrary, abounds 
with instances in which the regularity of physical things is 
interfered with in answer to prayer. But beyond this we have 
to urge against it the unphilosophical nature of the distinction 
itself. We do not urge against Mr. Kingsley the illogical 
nature of the division; for the words are ours, not his, but we 
have made it in order to suit his theory and to represent it as 
fairly as we could. Neither have we any right to allege against 
him that in a sermon especially directed against the prayer for 
fair weather, he should have omitted the consideration, which 
was not part of his immediate subject matter, of the border 
territory that lies between the purely physical and the purely 
spiritual. Yet in taking account of his system, it is quite fair 
to point out its absurdity, by reference to its inapplicability to a 
class of subjects which he appears to ignore. And we really 
are quite at a loss to comprehend (not what his practice is, God 
forbid! but) what upon his theory it ought to be as regards the 
large territory which is, by the admission of all, on the confines 
of the physical and spiritual world. We will not press our own 
— that the ground is very far more extensive than Mr. 

ingsley and his school are willing to admit. Let us reach it 
os There is another occasional prayer upon which we 

now not how soon we may have to decide whether we will use 
it or no:—the prayer to be used ‘in the time of any common 
plague or sickness.’ Will any one say that the laws of pestilence 
are not known, at least as well as those of the changes of the 
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weather; Mr. Kingsley would himself be foremost to admit 
that however much or however little we may know of the laws 
by which certain forms of pestilence appear and disappear, are 
propagated or restrained, they do proceed in some regular order, 
obeying laws which God has established. We do not at all 
believe that he would have the hardihood to brave the con- 
sequences of the omission of this prayer. We are certain that 
if he had been in the midst of that terrible scourge which more 
than decimated the number of the inhabitants of our West 
Indian Colonies six years ago, his practice would not have 
formed the exception to the universal practice of the Colonial 
Church. Yet we are bold to say in common consistency it 
ought to have. The consequences of that scourge have been 
in many ways beneficial, both as regards temporal and spiritual 
things; and as far as this goes, it stands much on the same 

round as the plague of rain and waters, which, according to 

r. Kingsley’s probable view of the matter, has been the 
cause of the diminution of sickness which this year has witnessed. 
Yet it was not on that account the less really a scourge at the 
time of its infliction, nor less the proper object of deprecation 
on man’s part towards God. 

From the case of common plague or sickness, the step is a 
slight one to that of individual health. Now here is a case 
where, if anywhere, science is gaining the mastery over nature, 
and the knowledge of the laws that affect the changes of health 
and disease, seem to be closing up within narrow limits the 
range of prayer. Yet here is still felt, and will be felt till 
the end of time, to be its peculiar province—a province in which 
prayer is expected to have most power, and where such expecta- 
tion is further rendered reasonable by experience. Here, again, 
is a case in which we will not do Mr. Kingsley the injustice to 
suppose that he would consistently adhere to his theory. 

It may, indeed, be said that the subjects we have been con- 
sidering are not wholly exempt from the influence of human 
will; and that that being arbitrary,—having, that is, the power 
to obey or disobey, there is room for prayer to God to guide it 
aright ; as, for instance, in regard to such measures as are to be 
adopted fur the prevention of the evil, or the effecting of the 
cure. We can scarcely imagine any one satisfied with such an 
evasion as this. Prayer is a mere hypocrisy commanded by 
God, if it is only to prevail in the natural mode of cause and 
effect. 

Lastly, we come to the purely spiritual world, where it is not 
denied by any of those with whom we argue, that prayer 
has its legitimate scope, and will obtain what it asks for. But 
here we are met with an insuperable difficulty, unless the 
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spiritual world is utterly and entirely independent of, and has 
no connexion with, or influence upon, physical things. If there 
be any such connexion or influence, then we say, that a petition 
to God to interfere with spiritual things will have its influence 
upon material things. To take a simple example of this. 
According to the presence or absence in the heart of the habit 
of prayer for God’s direction, will no doubt be the career of the 
man whose existence can change for good or for evil the fortunes 
of his fellowmen, who may extensively influence, and even per- 
manently affect the physical condition of a country. It will not 
be denied, that on causes more or less directly connected with the 
spiritual world may depend the great works of art, the improve- 
ments effected in the soil and in the climate of a country, the 
leaving uncultivated, or the actual devastation of, large tracts of 
land. It is not only therefore conceivable that spiritual influ- 
ences may have an effect on the physical condition of a country : 
it is an obvious truth that they have such effect. That is to 
say, if it be admitted that prayer addressed to God has power 
to change the heart of man, it follows, that if the actions of 
man have any influence, either permanent or temporary, on 
hysical things, prayer to God for spiritual blessings will, at 
east in some cases, issue in changes in the physical aspect of 
things. Two adjacent islands, Barbados and 8. Vincent, for 
instance, are in a very different condition as regards the amount 
and regularity of the rainfall—in the one island it raining nearly 
every day, the other being frequently for months without rain. 
The constant encouragement of vegetation in the one island, 
and the continual check placed upon it in the other, would 
materially tend to alter this state of things; and the doing this 
mainly depends on human agency, which agency is influenced, 
or at least may, in any individual case, be influenced by prayer 
to God. Let it not be objected that this is an instance where 
prayer acts by means of human instrumentality, and that the 
result produced neither interferes with any law of nature, and 
is itself an exemplification of the regularity of law. We quote 
it only as evidence that prayer may cause that to be in the 
physical world, which, without it, would not have been. And 
now what becomes of Mr. Kingsley’s magnificent tirade. ‘ Shall 
‘ I presume to ask God to alter the tides of the ocean, the form 
‘ of the continent, the pace at which the earth spins round, the 
‘ force, and light, and speed of sun and moon? For all this and 
‘no less I shall ask, if I ask him to alter the skies even for a 
* single day.’ 
The subject we have been discussing is of so great import- 
ance, that we shall take leave to offer a few mele upon it in 
conclusion, without further reference to Mr. Kingsley’s opinions. 
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Let it be considered, then, in the first place, that God has 
it in His power to interfere with the laws of the physical uni- 
verse, that is to say, He can at any time by virtue of His own 
will suspend the operation of laws which He Himself has made. 
The eternal distinctions of right and wrong are not within 
God’s power, because to alter them is simply no object of 
power—it would be to contradict His own nature. Beyond this 
there are other things which are unalterable, as the truths of 
numbers, and many other truths which are necessary and eternal, 
e.g. that the centripetal force varying inversely as the square of 
the distance, the orbit must be a conic section. Such a law as 
this last, it must be remembered, is an abstract and ideal law, 
absolutely incapable of being exhibited exactly in fact. The 
kind of orbit is a necessary consequence of the supposition of 
the law of force. But that God can interfere with, and prevent 
the natural result of a combination of this and other laws, follows 
from the admission, that He made matter and imposed its laws 
upon it. It is a further consideration whether God will inter- 
fere; those who deny that He will, if there were nothing to be 
alleged on the opposite part, it must be allowed, have a fair case. 
The observed uniformity of law in the physical world certainly 
makes it unlikely that there will be interference in cases where 
we have been able to discover the law, and point to its at least 
nearly uniform operation for ages. It can establish also a fair 
argument from analogy in cases with which we are not so fami- 
liar. It seems reasonable to suppose that they also will one day 
be reduced under the head of known laws. On the other side 
Christians have to urge that there is the instinctive feeling of a 
Personal Being who may be propitiated: they have further to 
urge the instances of miracles which, in fact, have been done in 
contravention of the best established laws of the natural world, 
e.g. the resurrection of certain persons who were dead, and their 
restoration to life. They have further still to urge the promise 
made to prayer, and the truth well! established by Saieatinn, 
that it has prevailed with God to alter the course of things, in 
cases to which the word miracle would not ordinarily be applied. 
Now as we have already implied in this paper, the case of 
miracles ought to cause some uneasiness in those who refuse to 
admit the power of prayer in physical matters—but the par- 
ticular point we wish to press now, is the ordinary power of 
prayer in the case of everyday subjects, in cases, that is, where 
it is not known or supposed that an established law of nature is 
interfered with ; and what we say is this, that—whatever weight 
may justly be attached to the argument from analogy, viz. that 
because in certain departments of physical science there is a 
known and usually unaltered law by which phenomena are 
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governed, it must be so also in regard to other cases which have 
no other similarity with the former, than that they are or seem 
physical ;—any allegation as to the efficacy of prayer has a full 
right to a patient investigation in those subjects to which it 
claims to apply ; neither is the ridicule which points to scientific 
laws with which it does not pretend to interfere, entitled to any 
consideration. Whatever be the certainty of the discoveries of 
science, there must be room for the natural feeling of immediate 
dependence upon God to expatiate. For after all, what else, in 
a religious point of view, is the uniformity of the motion of 
heavenly bodies, &c. but an indication, on God’s part, of what 
His will is in regard to them—a will with which, when we know 
it certainly, it would be both foolish and wicked to attempt 
to interfere? And the very fact that God has afforded us 
such little light as to general laws, in things which are close 
around us and affect our daily life, may be taken on the other 
hand as the strongest evidence of His intention that His 
creatures should feel their dependence upon Himself personally, 
and should apply to Him by prayer for aid in cases where He 
has not so manifested His will, and where, by the very fact that 
He has not done so, He, as it were, invites their prayers. 
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Art. III.—1. Papers yread at the Educational Conference, in 
1857. 
2. An account of the Industrial School, Pershore—1860. 


3. Hints for the Improvement of Village Schools, and the introduc- 
tion of Industrial Work. By the Rev. Joun Fitzwycram, 
M.A. Incumbent of Shipbourne, Kent. 


4. Industrial Employments in Girls’ Schools. By Rev. Joun 
ArmitsTEaD, Vicar of Sanbach, Cheshire. 


Ir has been for a long time a subject of complaint, that the pro- 
gress of education in National Schools has received a check, by 
coming into collision with the requirements of labour. The 
school has to face competition with the market. The laudable 
desire of managers to lengthen the period of a child’s tuition, 
is opposed by the natural want of parents to shorten it, for the 

urpose of gaining the earliest profit from his employment. 

his is a struggle of no light importance. -It carries on the 
face of it a sort of test of the amount of influence which the 
efforts of the last ten or fifteen years have produced, in leading 
the popular mind to appreciate a higher standard of teaching for 
children. Nor has the struggle been watched idly, or without 
an endeavour to create a remedy. For some time past, school 
inspectors in their reports have discussed, and sought a solution 
of the problem. And how far the difficulty has been met by 
suggestions, and plans, and proposals,—the pamphlets at the head 
of this paper, selected out of numbers that are continually 
issuing from the press—will testify. Various inducements have 
been tried, but still the difficulty is only partially encountered. 
Prizes have been offered, as those, for example, instituted by 
Mr. Norris, in Staffordshire. Another plan is the half-time 
system, which is practised, we believe, in several schools, both 
in towns and in the country; and industrial training, more or 
less extensive. 

Whatever may be the feelings with which the difficulty is 
viewed by separate inquirers, it has, at length, been perceived, 
that it is no mere vulgar conflict between mammon on one side, 
and higher aims on the other—that the poor man is not altogether 
to be blamed for his want of appreciation of prolonged school 
instruction. Calm and dispassionate inquiry into the state of 
National Schools, and into the peculiar wants of the labouring 
classes, has led candid minds to acknowledge, that as yet, the 
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supply and demand in school information has not been fairly 
adjusted. It is not the amount, but the species, of knowledge 
afforded which constitutes the defect. First, the simple neces- 
saries of general information may be gained in a shorter time. 
Secondly, greater proficiency in the stock information provided 
in ordinary schools, however valuable or desirable in itself, is 
not of the character to compete successfully with the require- 
ments of early labour. Boys may be taught to answer a few 
more questions, and fill up outline-maps with a few more names 
of towns and rivers, but as for education worth the name, or the 
trouble, there is none, so far as the wants of the labourer’s child 
are concerned. And very often an older school will but resemble 
an overgrown infant school. It may seem harsh to say this in 
the face of all that has been done of late years to raise the tone 
and standard of education for the poor. It may seem a cruel 
answer to the hopes and efforts of zealous managers,—the clergy 
in particular, who, in most parishes, have borne the brunt of the 
struggle, and suffered far the greater burden of expense—but it 
is no less true. Whatever may be the advancement over past 
years, the kind of education is not yet generally established 
that meets the wants of those classes it is intended for. 

At the Educational Conference held in 1857, the difficulty 
was well opened: and the result is definitely stated in the notice 
brought up by the Bishop of Oxford from section A.—‘ What- 
‘ever may be the difficulties surrounding the question, one 
‘ difficulty the managers of schools have in their own power to 
‘consider, and that 1s, adapting schools so as to make a further 
‘ stay a real inducement.’ 

This statement touches the real point at issue. Without at- 
tempting to furnish any positive remedy, it hits the blot exactly. 
National Schools must be made to contain in themselves the in- 
ducement. Whatever may be the force of extraneous induce- 
ments, as prizes, or even the half-time system taken in its 
ordinary sense, the real need of the age is not met until the 
system of education is itself adapted to furnish the remedy 
called for. It must offer to the labourer and artizan a real and 
appreciable return for the sacrifice of more years from the pro- 
fits of the labour market. 

A great deal has been written and spoken, especially of late 

ears, about the principles of education ; but sufficient distinction 
not been made between the classes for whom education is 
intended. It must be remembered, that the object of education 
in the working man is wholly different from that of the upper or 
middle classes. That specific training, which is justly repudiated 
when advocated in opposition to the recognised system of our 
public schools and universities, contains the true principle for 
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the training of the labourer. The calling of the working-man 
from his earliest years is specific; and so his mind is properly 
directed to the specific matter, whatever it may be, from which 
his life-long necessities are to draw support. The active life of 
the gentleman (to use a common term) does not begin till a later 
age. His wants or profession demand enlargement of mind and 
thought. Education is to fit him for acting and taking part in 
the world, over and above his own peculiar calling. He is to be 
made a man capable of mixing with and understanding men of 
various professions besides his own. He wants therefore general 
principles, varied information, and a capacity of analyzing and 
judging matters of universal interest. A — education would 
be injurious, if allowed to supersede the healthy and unbiassed 
régime, which is so precious a characteristic of English school-life. 
As it was well put in answer to former advocates of a purely pro- 
fessional training :—‘ The professional character is not the only 
‘one which a person engaged in a profession has to support. He 
‘is not always upon duty. There are services he owes which are 
‘ neither parochial, nor forensic, nor military, nor to be described 
‘by any such epithet of civil regulation, and yet are in no wise 
‘inferior to those that bear these authoritative titles; inferior, 
‘ neither in their intrinsic value, nor their moral import, nor their 
‘impression upon society.” But with regard to the labouring 
classes, the necessity for early specific training seems to be as 
stringent, as it is prejudicial in the education of the higher. The 
life of the working-man begins professionally at the earliest 
possible age. The calls of his lot are too peremptory to be 
evaded or delayed. And the problem for the friends of educa- 
tion is to devise a plan by which he shall receive the training 
most practically useful, as well as morally beneficial. 

Mr. Norris, in his report for 1858, enters the same protest 
against continuance in the present status of school instruction. 


‘ Now we must look these facts in the face. If our instruction has been to 
some extent of a mistaken kind, the sooner we confess the fault and try to 
amend it the better.’ 

‘If the purpose of education be ¢o make the most of a child ; if, in order to 
make the most of a child, we must teach him to double the talent that God has 
given’; if that talent be not the same for all, but for some muscular strength, 
for others shil/, for others intellect—then it would seem to be a most unwise 
thing to aim chiefly at intellectual culture for all children. A wiser course 
would be to let our education be of three kinds, adapted severally to the three 
groups of children with which we have todo, For those whose lot will be 
unskilled labour in after-life, physical training in the way of industrial work 
would seem to be of paramount importance; for those who are to be skilled 
workmen or artizans, cultivation of séi// ought to receive prominent attention ; 
while for those who will have to work chiefly with the brain intellectual culture 
rightly occupies the first place. After the tenth or eleventh year the child 
begins to form habits and acquire notions which are likely to cling to him in 
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after-life; and I would ask whether we are doing wisely in accustoming those 
who will have to get their living by manual labour to go on, up to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth year, with the notion that their main business is ¢x¢ellectual culture. 
Hitherto, intellectual culture has monopolised our chief attention in nearly all 
schools ; I want to see this monopoly destroyed. The really important thing 
in education is the formation of a virtuous and religious character; and this 
may be carried on in an industrial school just as well as in a school of purely 
intellectual instruction.’ 


Another inspector of great experience, Mr. Cooke, observes 
in reference to the same point, but speaking more exclusively of 
girls’ schools :—‘ I feel a strong conviction that it is expedient, 
‘and indeed most necessary, to give a more decidedly practical 
‘ tone to the education of all girls, and I have always strenuously 
‘ advocated the introduction of all kinds of domestic employment 
‘ which managers have found compatible with the ordinary work 
‘ of schools.’ 

But does the teaching at ordinary National Schools answer 
this demand? Reading, writing, and arithmetic, with religious 
instruction, are, of course the proper and requisite foundations. 
But is the additional information supplied, however long a child 
may stay, anything more than the same subject-matter repeated 
and enlarged, with the addition of geography and some portions 
of English history? In fact, are not the sole additions made 
to the requisite foundations above mentioned, just the subjects 
which fail to recommend themselves as of superior importance, 
in comparison with the profits of early labour? and if this be 
the case, is the poor man’s want of appreciation unnatural ? 
To quote from one of the pamphlets at the head of this paper :— 

‘We must remember that the labourer has to exercise great self-denial to 
keep his children at school beyond fen years old; he knows and feels each 
Saturday night, that what his children would have earned, would be a most ac- 
ceptable addition to his weekly wages. 7 sending his children to work, he 
gains an immediate tangible advantage, which he can perfectly understand ; 
whereas it is no easy matter to convince him that his children are any the 
better for being able to tell the height of the Himalaya mountains, or to repeat, 
with the utmost volubility, the names and products of every dependency of the 
British Empire.’ 

Another and very important objection to the present system, 
is, that the whole of the present provision of instruction may 
be absorbed by those who attend school regularly, at an early 
age, so that the remaining years of their stay, should it be pro- 
longed, will add but little to their knowledge. The curriculum 
of every school is fixed to a certain degree, and is generally of 
the same kind. Boys, who have been for two full years in the 
first class, will most probably have gone through all that the 
school professes to furnish ; and so, a longer continuance in the 
same routine is practically to them a loss of time from more 
productive occupations. They are not advancing in life, nor 
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really receiving the guid pro quo for their money. This is not 
a place to enter minutely into school details: but it is plain that 
at ten or eleven years old, most children, unless extraordinarily 
stupid or irregular, will have gained enough of what schools now 
protess to teach. A longer stay would be an advantage morally, 
and even socially, and this no one denies; but in order to make 
that advantage appreciable to the working man, some solid 
benefit must be added. Thus a general change is called for in 
the head-classes at schools; without diminishing the present 
amount of information, fresh advantages should be offered. As 
the child approaches the term of his pupilage, so ought his 
education to 7 brought to bear upon the calling or occupation 
he is about to enter; and by this means a fresh impetus will be 
given to his studies. His reading, writing, and cyphering, so 
tar from being lost or forgotten, will be exercised with redoubled 
zest as means towards a given and visible end. In short, the 
position arrived at is simply this :—all inducements to prolonged 
stay at school are more or less inadequate, which do not contain 
a specific adaptation of the education given. What the poor 
man’s child requires is not.intellectual culture only, but, as 
Mr. Norris observes, ‘ physical training,’ the cultivation of skill. 
And so, for general purposes, the prize system, though laudable 
and even successful in particular instances, is not likely to be of 
lasting or universal benefit. 

But industrial plans, on any extensive scale, have, it is said, 
so many obstacles to encounter, that the experiment is deemed 
ahazard. First, there is the great expense in outlay: then 
follows the difficulty of getting a sufficient market for their pro- 
duce—as for example, the garden-stuff: or, if there be a kitchen 
and wash-house, few places can be found where there is demand 
enough to make the establishment self-supporting; and even 
then, may not the school suffer from unpopularity, if its work 
should interfere with the earnings of regular tradesmen and 
workers of any other description. Undoubtedly, there are prac- 
tical obstacles more or less likely to be felt in different localities; 
and it will be yet very long before the system can become uni- 
versally adopted. But so many successful instances may be 
quoted, already at work in various parts of the kingdom, that the 
experiment may be said to have been proved to be worth trying. 
It is clear that the chief difficulties will be found in country 
schools rather than in towns; and that industrial plans are 
easier of application to girl-schools than to boys’. Already, one 
of the most important points attended to in an efficient girl- 
school is industrial. Skill in needlework, practice in making 
of clothes—cutting out and sewing, may be called one of the 
chief tests of good female education; let us add washing and 
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cooking, and then the three practical requisites of a working- 
woman are attained. The girl is being fitted, while she stays 
at school, for what will be the staple employments of her life— 
as a servant, a wife, or a mother. 

The expense in the first outlay is the main hindrance. As 
Mr. Cooke remarks in his report—‘ that such an adjunct is not 
‘ universal, I believe to be simply owing to the practical difficul- 
‘ ties, and to the expense of keeping a kitchen. Managers inva- 
‘ riably approve suggestions for this and every branch of domestic 
‘training; but almost as invariably decline to undertake the 
‘ responsibility of the first outlay and annual expenditure. It 
‘is not a sufficient answer to show how admirably the system has 
‘ worked at Finchley, Highgate, and elsewhere. The success of 
‘a simple and inexpensive system, in a few instances, will have 
‘much effect in promoting this object.’ 

Here then, the example of ‘the experiment made in the 
Parish of Shipbourne, Kent,’ as described in a pamphlet by the 
incumbent, the Rev. John Fitzwygram, will probably be inter- 
esting, as showing success in a small parish, and with no peculiar 
advantages to start from. Mr. Fitzwygram appears to have 
begun by taking the right view of the object of a parish school, 
and that is more than half the secret of his succsss. In his own 
words :—‘ my first care was to consider what class and character 
‘of school would be best suited to the want of the parish, and 
‘could be supported by subscriptions which amounted to about 
*40/. a year.’ The school is a mixed one, under a first-rate mis- 
tress; and by affording ‘a sound practical education,’ its 
character seems, in a few years, to have risen both in the reports 
of the inspectors, and in the estimation of the parish and neigh- 
bourhood. We quote from the Report of the Diocesan Inspector 
for 1859, as the best description of what is done at this school :— 

‘A certificated mistress, aided by a large staff of subordinates, carries on 
very efficiently the instruction of the children, and the daily supervision of the 
clergyman gives a finish to the moral tone as well as to the acquirements, which 
is rarely to be met with. In consequence, the school is resorted to by classes 
above the labourer, constituting almost the entire first class: and as they pay 
according to their means -they lighten the otherwise heavy expense of the 
establishment. The penmanship alone seemed to me open to criticism. 

‘The Industrial department for girls consists of a kitchen and wash-house 
in which a separate mistress teaches, daily, five or six girls at a time, cookery, 
baking, washing, and household work ; about twenty girls being thus employed 
eight hours each per week. The good things operated on in the kitchen find a 
ready sale in the parish ; so that this tees oh nearly self-supporting. 

‘A small cost is incurred in teaching the elder boys gardening on two days 
in the week, in a piece of ground adjoining the school, which has lately received 
a valuable addition by the enclosure of waste.’ 

The accounts of the industrial department, though showing a 
small deficit at the end of two years, are certainly satisfactory : 
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and Mr. Fitzwygram remarks, ‘From these statements it 
‘ appears, ist. that out of a population of 440, 115 children are on 
‘ the books of the school, or, in other words, that more than one- 
‘ fourth of the whole population are under instruction. 2dly. that 
‘ high payments do not diminish the number of scholars. 3dly. 
‘that the loss on the industrial department, after a fair trial of 
‘more than two years, has not been such as need alarm any 
‘school managers who may be inclined to try the experiment in 
‘other parishes.’ Qn the subject of the deficit, he adds, ‘ It is 
‘to be regretted that the Committee of Council, under the pre- 
‘sent regulations, give so little aid towards maintaining a school 
‘of this sort. If instead of the present grant of five shillings a 
‘head for each girl under instruction, the Committee of Council 
‘would pay one-third of the salary of the industrial mistress, 
‘ provided that at least twenty girls over ten years of age were 
‘ under instruction, the cost to the public would be less than the 
‘cost of a single pupil-teacher: while the prospect of such 
‘ assistance would lead to an immediate increase of the number 
‘of industrial schools, which could then be maintained without 
‘any great expense to the managers’ 

Another very excellent example is found at Pershore in 
Worcestershire. The last report of the school, dated Septem- 
ber, 1860, gives a succinct account of its origin and present 
condition. 

‘The industrial branch of the girl's school has now been established two 
years and six months, and success has hitherto attended it. The girls have en- 
tered into the work cheerfully and eagerly; their parents have expressed 
themselves favourably towards the scheme; the public have pronounced it 
a step in the right direction; and H. M. Inspector of schools has reported it 
to be entirely ‘ satisfactory.’ 

‘ Difficulties must attend the commencement of sucli an establishment, and 
certain expenses must be incurred at the outset, but with economy, an 
industrial school, once established, may be carried on at no very great cost. 
The early history of that at Pershore is as follows:—in a house adjoining the 
school play-ground a person happened to be living, who was well qualified 
to act as matron. The landlord very kindly altered and added to this building, 
so as to make it more convenient for its present use. The industrial apart- 
ment contains a brick oven, with a mangle, and an ironing-table, in addition to 
the usual furniture of a cottage kitchen: and here the girls, three at a time, 
work four afternoons and one morning in the week.’ 


At Sanbach in Cheshire, with a manufacturing population of 
5376, a similar system has been carried on with success ; though 
differing considerably in detail. The vicar of Sanbach has, in a 
pamphlet, which we have placed among others at the head of 
this paper, briefly pointed out—‘to what extent industrial 
‘employments, cooking included, may be introduced with ad- 
‘ vantage into all schools, with the clear understanding that the 
‘requisite instruction be conveyed without any prejudicial 
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‘interference with the time usually devoted to book-learning.’ 
He proposes, 1. Dress-making; 2. Washing; 3. Household- 
work ; 4. Cooking. Household work has generally been found 
a fallacy; for the sweeping out and cleaning of the school can 
hardly be dignified with such a title, or be regarded as bona fide 
industrial work. And so Mr. Armistead suggests the master’s 
house, as in some degree supplying ‘the deficiency, for in it the 
‘children can with advantage to him, and profit to themselves, 
‘learn much that is useful.’ 

Our extracts from others have been, perhaps, too numerous, 
but the subject is one which is best treated by examples. The 
existence of several successful plans already at work is the best 
guarantee that the principle of the system is sound, and com- 
patible with ordinary resources. But details are so much 
dependent upon local circumstances, that it would be useless 
to be more minute. Every one, who determines upon trying 
the system, will find that he will have to adapt both the work 
and the routine to the exigencies of his parish or neighbourhood. 
This, however, may be safely given as the result of our in- 
quiries, that the application of industrial plans is perfectly safe, 
if not indispensable to girl-schools. There is, as may easily 
be seen, much greater difficulty in providing both material, and 
a staff of teachers for boys than for girls, while the necessity is 
scarcely so pressing. Many opportunities are open to boys, 
beyond the pale of the national school, for acquiring the rudi- 
ments of practical knowledge. In towns, the Mechanics In- 
stitute often furnishes, through adult classes, the means of 
learning various and special points of information. And even 
in country parishes, the evening school, where the attendance 
of girls may be thought objectionable, allows a favourable 
opportunity for affording young men instruction in the subjects 
which they may most want. On these grounds, while we argue 
for the introduction of more specific training into all achools; 
the ground is already cleared for a general application of the 
system to girls. 

What is the object of education, taken as a real benefit as well 
as a popular movement? Is it not to improve the condition of 
the working classes, and to elevate as well as direct, the tastes 
of the population generally? And, what is the outery—un- 
meaning and absurd as it may sound—against popular education 
—but that it makes the children of the labourer above their 
station and work? But such an outcry could have no 
ground to rest on, where the education given is carefully and 
judiciously adapted to the station and prospects of the pupils. 
It is desired to make children capable of ‘doing their duty 
‘in that state of life into which God has been pleased to call 
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‘them.’ Not to let better instruction render them above their 
work, but to send them from school into practical life as intelli- 
gent workers. At present, in many minds, daily labour and 
intellectual improvement are regarded as separate conditions. 
And what is the reason? but that they have been separated 
actually in practice, as well as in idea. Let then the school be 
made a place to dispel the fallacy; and let children learn that 
where their minds are opened and stored, there, also their several 
callings in life, however humble, are dignified by a place in 
education. The unhappy Frenchman, who committed suicide 
because he could not submit to his destiny as a grocer, is not 
likely to find many imitators. But contentment in the lot of 
humble life: sense of duty in handling the spade, or following 
the plough; the feeling that every man is ennobled by a con- 
scientious and intelligent pursuit of his specific calling—whether 
that of labourer or artizan—these sentiments alike honourable, 
as well as bracing to the possessor, and instinct with good to the 
population at large, will be best fostered by giving to education 
a practical tone, and by making the school a preparation for 
real life. Without doubt, the ignorance of parents and the too 
unpractical character of national education have combined to 
foster the notion, that if a child be a bit of a scholar, it is 
throwing him away to make him a labourer. And in like man- 
ner, the broad demarcation between intellectual pursuits at 
school and rough work in daily life has equally fostered in the 
child the notion, that in proportion as his head is cultivated, the 
labour of his hands is beneath him. But this is a cruel as well 
as debasing effect, and one utterly unworthy to be the result of 
the care and the expense which lon been bestowed on educa- 
tion of late years. Let manual skill be made a part of a child’s 
ambition to learn, and it will be the pride of after-life to excel 
in it. Let education be a witness that no trade is debasing, and 
no labour below a man which he honestly and diligently fulfils. 
Thus we shall see growing up an intelligent and thriving com- 
munity ; and one, perhaps, crying, evil of this progressive age may 
be assuaged, viz. the restless craving to get above one’s allotted 
work,—by a training in which work is raised to its proper 
place ; and to excel in that work be felt as much an honour, as 
victory to the soldier, or eloquence to the orator, or splendour 
to the poet. 








Art. IV.—The Theology of the Early Christian Church, exhibited 
in Quotations from the Writers of the First Three Centuries. 
With Reflections. By James Bennett, D.D. 


Ir is well known that many years ago, we believe in 1833, 
a lecture in imitation of the Boyle or Bampton Lectures of 
the Church of England, was established by the managers of 
the Congregational Library. Several volumes of these Con- 
gregational Lectures have been published, and of these the 
work at the head of the present article forms the eighth series. 
The doctrines and opinions inculcated in these Lectures have 
recently been brought within the reach of every one by a new 
and uniform edition, cheap, and neatly got up, which speaks 
well for the zeal and tact of the dissenting body whose prin- 
ciples they are intended to vindicate. One object for which 
the Congregational Lecture was instituted is declared to be 
‘to trace the errors and corruptions which have existed in the 
‘ Christian Church to their proper sources, and by the connexion 
‘of sound reasoning, with the honest interpretation of God’s 
‘Holy Word, to point out the methods of refutation and 
‘ counteraction.’ e imagine that it cannot be either unin- 
teresting or unprofitable to our readers to be made acquainted 
with what an advocate of the principles of Congregationalism, 
selected from the notable men of that sect, has to say on ‘ The 
‘Theology of the Early Christian Church.’ Especially does 
it appear to us to be a matter of the deepest interest to 
Churchmen to be informed how a learned Dissenter of modern 
times will ‘ trace to their proper sources’ what he deems to be 
‘the errors and corruptions of the Christian Church ; how he 
will refute or counteract those supposed ‘errors,’ either by 
‘sound reasoning,’ or ‘ honest interpretation’ of Holy Scripture. 

A desire to see for ourselves the result of this inquiry, and to 
communicate it to our readers, has suggested the present article. 
And the impartial consideration of a work upon so important 
a subject as Early Christianity, may possibly be useful to others 
beyond our own communion, even to some of those Indepen- 
dent Dissenters from whom the Congregational Lectures 
emanate. In these days of rapid and perpetual intercourse 
among persons of all ranks and all opinions, the pages of 
the Christian Remembrancer may, perchance, be read, with 
profit, if not with pleasure, by certain members of some 
* Congregational Churches.’ At any rate all who call them- 
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selves Christians will be ready to agree that the subject chosen 
hy Dr. Bennett is a most important one, and to the vast 
majority of Christians it will seem not less difficult than 
important, when it is taken up by a Congregationalist, and 
avowedly treated with a view of making the theology of the 
Early Christian Church harmonise with the modern system 
of the Independents. Any attempt to accomplish this difficult 
task ought to be met in a fair and candid spirit, and we are fully 
prepared to recognise the peculiarities of the Congregational 
system, either in the New Testament, or in the writings of 
the three first centuries after Christ, so soon as ever we can 
see them there. And reckoning upon a like unprejudiced and 
impartial spirit in the majority of our readers, we shall at once 
proceed to the consideration of Dr. Bennett’s pleadings in favour 
of Primitive Congregationalism. 

It is disappointing at the outset to find, that ‘all veritable 
‘ ecclesiastical history begins and ends with the Apostles’ Acts ;’ 
and that the guides we have for the next age, are often ‘little 
‘else than blind and lame.’ Similar assertions are scattered 
up and down the whole of Dr. Bennett’s book, and these, from 
the second page of it, are rather mild specimens of their inten- 
sity. This depreciation of the character of the witnesses before 
a word of their testimony has been heard, certainly looks like 
an instinctive feeling that their testimony will be adverse. 
And we must acknowledge that it would have been better 
policy, as well as better taste, in our author, if he had flattered 
the Fathers less, when they seem to speak for his theory, and 
scolded them less, when they do no such thing! Thus he 
says of Clemens Romanus, in one place, that he, ‘as the Father 
‘of the Fathers, has been our oracle on the doctrine concerning 
‘the Church.’ Elsewhere he speaks of ‘the heathenism of 
‘Clement’s mind’ in using the illustration of the phoenix, 
and shortly afterwards exclaims: ‘ How was she’ (the Church) 
‘weakened and degraded by Clement, the best of the Fathers, 
‘as well as by all those who followed him as an oracle!’ 
(Comp. p. vi. and 214, 217.) 

This is one of the first things that strikes the eye of a 
Churchman in the volume of which we are now speaking. 
The writers of the three first centuries are usually depreciated 
and set aside in the most unceremonious fashion, and yet the 
very book itself professes to be founded on their authority ; 
its title page (reasonably enough) puts these writers forward 
as the means whereby the theology of the Early Christian 
Church is to be exhibited. A few specimens of the spirit with 
which these witnesses are assailed may serve to introduce to our 
readers the style and manner of the Congregational Lecturer. 
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Entirely ignoring Bishop Pearson’s immortal work, Dr. Bennett 
tells his readers (p. 13) that ‘ the Epistles of Ignatius require us to 
‘sin against almost every canon of criticism before we can regard 
‘them as both genuine and uninterpolated.’ And the way in 
which he speaks, immediately afterwards, of this aged martyr, 
is simply beneath notice. Irenwus he dismisses with the cha- 
racter of having ‘said many strange things, and in a work so 
‘large, few good ones:’ in short, to use the Doctor’s own 
words, of ‘sometimes raising more dust than he lays,’ (P. 22.) 
Of Clemens Alexandrinus it is asserted that ‘his mind was 
too full of heathenism to leave due space for Christianity; ’ 
and his morality is said to be ‘like that of Socinian writers.’ 
(P. 24.) Of ‘Tertullian, the Congregationalist Teacher first 
rebukes the ‘unchristian spirit,’ and then in the same page 
proceeds to give that Father this character :—‘ Conceited, arro- 
‘gant, and fierce, his very humility is proud, and his contention 
‘for the faith betrays that spirit which inspired the familiars of 
‘the inquisition.” And then it is stated that ‘our first in- 
dignant impulse would lead us to fling into the flames’ the 
‘disgusting impurity, which, with all his parade of sanctity, 
be so called—defiles ‘lertullian’s page.’ (P. 32.) To S. 
Cyprian the Independent Doetor is rather more lenient, but 
even of him it is asserted that ‘no important use can be made 
of one who is so little of a theologian ;’ one who ‘is a favourite 
‘of the idolators of the Fathers, because he lived in a corrupt 
‘aye.’ (P. 34.) ‘ The loss of the history of Hegesippus, is,’ Dr. 
Bennett complacently says, ‘not the less to be regretted be- 
‘cause the remaining fragments show his want of judgment ; 
‘for children often put us in possession of facts which wiser 
‘heads would have concealed.’ (P. 36.) Again, ‘ Origen,’ he 
states, ‘is far enough from teaching Celsus the doctrine of 
atonement with sufficient clearness and fidelity.’ (P. 108.) 
Or, as he quaintly puts it against the Fathers generally, ‘ The 
‘ material cross soon became an idol, which hid from their view 
‘ the sacrifice for sin.’ (P. 110.) 

But it would be as tedious as it would be unavailing to attempt 
to point out all the passages in which our author rails at the 
whole class of writers out of whose works, worthless as he thinks 
them, he proposes to exhibit the theology of the Early Christian 
Church. Even documents like the Martyrdoms of S. Ignatius 
and S. Polycarp—pronounced, both of them, to be genuine by 
such critics as Ruinart, Grabe, and Wake, and one of them partly 
preserved by Eusebius himself—even these precious records of 
men found faithful unto death, are sneered at as being, according 
to Dr. Bennett, * productions of a later age.’ And he adds, ‘ like 
‘the letters of Abgarus and the Acts of Pilate, they show the 
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‘ propensity to forgeries which was indulged by well-meaning 
‘men called Primitive Fathers.’ (P. 40.) One step further natu- 
rally leads from sneering at the Fathers, to sneer at the apostles 
themselves. Of this we grieve to have to quote the following 
specimen. Concerning the advantages of the Fathers in living 
near the time of the apostles, the Congregational Lecturer says, 
that in this respect Simon Magus surpassed them all. And then 
he tells us that what the apostles said and did, if ever so faith- 
fully recorded, would not afford safe guidance to us. For 
instance, ‘ how truly might some one have said that he heard 
‘ Peter swear that he knew not the man of Nazareth!’ (P. 242.) 

This profane language, sparing neither the apostles nor the 
Saviour Himeelf, when the authority of the companions and 
successors of the apostles was to be set at nought, may lead us 
to another unhappy peculiarity of Dr. Bennett’s Lectures—we 
had almost said, of the generality of writings emanating from 
the same school of thought and opinion. This peculiarity is the 
reckless way in which, for the sake of proving certain opinions 
to be true, or at least plausible, principles are assumed and acted 
upon which, if fairly carried out, would end in open infidelity. 
A few instances of this may be selected out of the many that 
occur in the volume before us. Dr. Bennett says that the 
reception which, in the very early ages of Christianity, the 
Shepherd of Hermas obtained, ‘ gives such a view of the dis- 
‘cernment of those times, as forbids us to wonder at any 
‘corruption that obtained, either in the doctrine or practice of 
‘the Church.’ (P. 39.) What reply would Dr. Bennett have 
to the infidel’s objection, that, supposing such to be ‘the dis- 
cernment of those times,’ the canon of Scripture itself rests 
upon a very tottering foundation? But, unfortunately, writers 
of the Doctor’s school do not always leave it to infidels to carry 
out their premises. Occasionally, in their zeal against ‘ human 
authority " and ‘man’s tradition,’ they will venture to decry 
those very means by which it has pleased God in His infinite 
wisdom and mercy to hand down to us His written word. The 
following passage from the book before us would scarcely be 
worth quoting except in illustration of this fact. After a 
squeamish protest against the fatal consequences of binding up 
the Apocrypha with the canonical Scriptures, Dr. Bennett 
gives the following strange account of the conduct of the 
Church in settling the Sacred Canon :— 


‘That the Church was so remiss and so late in settling this question was 
one of its earliest and most serious faults. There was no sufficient reason for 
deferring it to the time of the Council of Laodicea, when they had no better 
opportunities for coming toa just decision than had been enjoyed for years,not 
to say ages, before. But if they were then not in a better position, they were 
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in a worse ; for the witnesses to the origin of the sacred books had been lon 
dead, and the apocryphal writings had gained a footing, or as Tertullian woul 
say, had acquired prescription, and the minds of the faithful had been bewil- 
dered by the intermixture of the true and the false.’—P. 50. 

Taking this statement for granted, how very few onward 
steps in a similar direction would lead him who scolds the 
Church, yet receives its settlement of the canon, into the seat 
of the scoffer, who denies that the Church ever did, or could 
really and satisfactorily, settle the canon of Holy Scripture 
at all. 

Again, when the Congregational Lecturer, unable to deny that 
the great doctrines of the Gospel are taught by the Fathers, 
complains that ‘the elements of a system are scattered with 
rude simplicity and perplexing vagueness over their works’ 
(p. 103), it is well worth noting that these are among the 
objections of infidels against the Scriptures themselves. So, 
once more, just in the spirit in which infidels talk of individual 
conscience, aud the improbability of our salvation dependin, 
upon our persuasions concerning the truth or falsehood of a 
certain book, Dr. Bennett glosses! upon a well-known passage 
in Tertullian thus: ‘ Every one lives by his own faith, and with 
‘ God is no respect of persons; so far is He from suspending our 
‘ salvation on a certain order of persons called priests.’ (P. 177.) 
Indeed, in Dr. Bennett’s eyes the practice of clinical baptism, 
lest persons should die unbaptised, ‘marks the advance of 
superstition.’ (P. 200.) In the infidels’ eyes the practice of 
baptism at all—its administration being entrusted to certain 
persons, call them what you will, and salvation being made in 
some sort to depend upon it—are reasons enough to tempt them 
to reject Christ’s own words. No wonder that a writer who 
thus plays fast and loose even with Holy Scripture, should 
sometimes fall into strange blunders respecting it. As, for 
example, when depreciating S. Cyprian, the Doctor asks, ¢‘ But 
‘what accuracy can we expect from one who makes the Hol 
‘ Spirit a mediator, through whom we offer our prayers?’ The 
passage of Cyprian is not indicated, but we presume that the 
Doctor is acquainted with Rom. viii. 26, 27, and we will under- 
take to say that S. Cyprian does not go beyond what is there 
revealed to us. Really, sometimes the spirit of what calls itself 
‘the religious world’ age but irresistibly, reminds us of 
those men in the parable, who were as far from reverencing the 
Son, as they were from sparing the messengers and servants, of 
the Lord of the vineyard. 





1 The passage is that in which Tertullian asserts, that alayman may administer 
the sacraments, ina case of necessity. The Doctor somewhat freely translates ‘ ubi 
necesse est’ ‘if occasion required,’ 
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It may vary, if not relieve, the subject, to turn to two of 
Dr. Bennett’s most notable and oft-repeated examples of the 
falsehood and puerility of the Fathers; examples which will 
repay a brief consideration of them by way of digression. The 
first example is the notion held by so many of the early Fathers, 
that ‘the sons of God’ mentioned in Genesis vi. 2, 4, were 
angels. This notion is not only called a ‘vile dogma,’ ‘ vile 
theology,’ but a sort of catholic consent is claimed for it by 
Dr. Bennett, in order, we presume, to invalidate the authority 
of the Fathers in those matters wherein they do speak dogma- 
tically, and with an universal consent. It is curious, indeed, 
to mark how invariably the opponents of that due and reason- 
able reverence which the Church of England has always 
cheerfully paid to Christian antiquity, are forced to misrepresent 
our doctrine on the subject before they venture to attempt to 
confute it. It is so certainly in this case. The Congregational 
Lecturer chooses to call the notion of angels being seduced by 
the beauty of women (Gen. vi. 2, 4), ‘no private opinion of 
Justin, but the catholic doctrine of the day.’ (P. 97.) If Justin 
‘led the dance,’ to use the Lecturer’s elegant language elsewhere, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Lactantius, followed his 
lead. And suppose them to be all mistaken in their view of 
the meaning of the difficult text in question, what then? Does 
it at all follow from the fact of these early Christian writers 
not having been infallible in all things—which we never said 
they were—that they are therefore incredible witnesses of 
certain facts? Why, we might as well disbelieve Dr. Bennett's 
testimony concerning the fact that there is an Anglican liturgy, 
and that there are bishops, priests, and deacons in our Church, 
because he dreams about there being but one congregation at 
Rome when there were fifty thousand Christians there, as reject 
the authority of the Fathers concerning contemporary facts, 
merely because they misinterpreted Genesis vi. 2, 4! In 
how different a spirit does 8. Augustine speak of the mis- 
takes of others upon this very point: ‘Omittamus igitur 
‘earum scripturarum fabulas, que apocryphe, eo quod earam 
‘occulta origo non claruit Patribus, 4 quibus usque ad nos 
‘ auctoritas veracium Scripturarum certissima et notissima suc- 
‘cessione pervenit.’ (De Civ. Dei. lib. xv. cap. 23.) The later 
Fathers agree with Dr. Bennett in his mode of understanding 
the meaning of Genesis vi. 2,4; for which reason he accounts 
them wiser than their teachers. But when these same later 
writers reiterate more plainly, more boldly, more continually 
than even their predecessors the same unswerving testimony 
concerning the threefold Christian ministry and the sacraments 
of the Church, then they are corrupted, degenerate, foolish. 
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As if, forsooth, the standard of the Church’s wisdom in all 
ages could be taken for granted to be its conformity with the 
Non-conformist’s notions in the nineteenth century. 

The next of Dr. Bennett’s examples of the falsehood and 
puerility of the Fathers need not detain us so long. It is the 
well-known instance of the phoenix, alleged by S. Clement of 
Rome, and others, in illustration of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. This unlucky illustration stands foremost among the 
‘strange fancies,’ some that ‘we may call Popish, and some 
ultra-Protestant,’ which our Lecturer says the Fathers held con-- 
cerning the future state. By the way, it would have been 
instructive to have been told what fancies the Congregationalists 
do reckon to be ultra-Protestant. However, without specifying 
whether the fable of the phoenix be a popish or ultra-Protestant 
fancy, the Doctor says it is ‘disgraceful’ to S. Clement. ‘Then 
in the next page he seems to change his mind, and to think 
that, in so ignorant an age, the mistake was as ‘ natural’ in 
him, as in Tacitus; and that the disgrace belongs rather to 
‘ professed scholars, living in a better-informed period, regarding 
such writers as oracles.’ Still, as Christians, the Congre- 
gationalists are represented by their spokesman ‘deploring the 
‘heathenism of the mind that dictated this passage about the 
— and of those who boast their descent from such 
‘Fathers.’ Nay, the Lecturer’s eye is so quick at seeing into a 
mill-stone, as the saying is, that he asks—‘ Who can help 
‘seeing, and blushing to see, that Clement had a lurking 
‘reverence for the altar of the sun and its priests?’ Poor 
S. Clement ! had he been as good an Independent as Dr. Bennett 
elsewhere tries to make him out to have been, he would at all 
events have been deterred from this lurking reverence by the 
instinctive horror with which all altars and all priests are usually 
contemplated by that sect. 

This illustration of the phoenix affords a capital opportunity 
of depreciating two or three of the early Fathers, and is dwelt 
on with evident satisfaction from page 213 to 217 of the ‘ Lectures 
on the Theology of the Early Christian Church.’ Dr. Bennett 
sneers at the believers of a very early period, when he says, 
‘ This epistle of Clement, spiced with heathenism, strong as the 
‘aromatic tomb of the phoenix, was read in the first churches 
‘after those of Paul or Peter, James or John!’ He then 
talks of other Fathers ‘fondling the miraculous bird of the 
sun,’ and speaks of the ‘fable’ being ‘ propagated amon 
Christians, and supposed to be proved from Holy Writ;’ an 
then once more chuckles over the idea that ‘we are now told 
to regard these Fathers as the authoritative interpreters of 
Scripture!’ So was the Church ‘ weakened and degraded by 
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‘Clement, the best of the Fathers, as well as by all those who 
‘followed him as an oracle,’ until ‘this precious morsel of 
‘ patristic theology was at last dropped.’ 

Certainly it does look like the consciousness of a not very 
strong cause, when we find a writer indulging in tirades like 
these. The phcenix is a mere illustration, borrowed, as it 
happens, from fable, though cited as truth. But if the mere 
use of such an illustration is so shocking in S$. Clement, what 
will Dr. Bennett and his friends say to the infidels who will 
remind them that even the Bible mentions leviathan and 
the unicorn? And surely, after all, we might imagine 8. Clement 
betrayed into the use of a false illustration, and yet we need 
not in the slightest degree impeach the truth of his testimony 
concerning the doctrines held in his day. An example of this 
occurs to us with which we will conclude this digression. How 
many of Mr. Spurgeen’s illustrations are quite as far-fetched, 
if not quite so aromatic, as that of S. Clement! Yet, at the 
same time, to how many truths of our holy religion, though it 
may be in a coarse, imperfect, and disagreeable way, does 
Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching bear witness! So that it is quite 
possible, while we repudiate the coarseness, irreverence, or 
untruth, which often, even in these days of refinement, disgrace 
what are called popular illustrations of religious truth, to 
candidly acknowledge and gladly welcome whatever portion of 
truth may be at the same tine testified. S. Clement’s pheenix, 
though a fable, leaves his witness of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection untouched. Dr. Bennett’s jesting translation of the 
word émicxotrobvtes, bishopising, does not at all shake the testi- 
mony, which runs through his whole book, that episcopacy, 
however easy it may be to deny it boldly, is very hard to be got 
rid of satisfactorily. 

And this subject brings us at once to the most curious part of 
Dr. Bennett’s Lectures. The chief end at which we aimed 
when first we turned to them, was to arrive at some degree of 
knowledge of the way in which a Congregational Lecturer could 
meet the facts which history records concerning the doctrine 
and discipline of the Early Christian Church. And supposing 
that those historical facts and those precious remains of Christian 
antiquity, which we have always deemed so conclusive in favour 
of the Church system, had been shown to be really in favour not 
of that, but of the Congregational system, gladly would we have 
followed wherever truth might have led us. But most assuredly, 
if Dr. Bennett's theory can satisfy Dissenters that they are right, 
this is the utmost it ever can do; it never will seem plausible 
enough to convince Churchmen that they are wrong. For 
instance, at p. 14, S. Ignatius of Antioch is introduced to the 
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reader of the Congregational Lectures in no very flattering 
terms, and his witness for ‘the apostolic origin of prelacy ’ is 
compared to the vanity of ‘a child parading a new toy of which 
he thinks he can never make enough.’ Elsewhere it is asserted 
of S. Ignatius, that ‘ to establish an exclusive monarchy in each 
‘ Church, and banish all idea of the lawfulness of more than one 
‘bishop, he asserted the most extravagant, not to say, impious 
‘things.’ (P. 156.) Yet, strange to tell, this same Ignatius is 
quoted as ‘exhibiting,’ in the following passage, ‘a Congregational 
‘Church.’ ‘ Wherever the bishop appears, there let the multi- 
‘ tude be ; as wherever Jesus Christ may be, there is the Catholic 
‘Church.’ This parallel, if worth anything, Dr. Bennett tells 
us, proves that, as Christ’s presence in the midst of the general 
assembly of all Christians constitutes ‘a [sic] Church universal, 
so the [sic] Church particular is one assembly convened with 
‘the bishop in the midst.’ (P. 137.) And here we have a 
primitive exhibition of ‘a Congregational Church.’ Taking 
courage from the boldness of this dogmatic assertion, the 
Lecturer then proceeds to develop a theory in favour of his 
darling Congregationalism, which, we should think, will speak 
for itself. He declares that even in the metropolitan cities the 
Christian Church did not enlarge itself beyond a single congre- 
gation for the first two centuries after Christ. In proof of this 
assertion as to Rome, he says, that ‘Clement, before the end of 
‘the first century, wrote a letter in its name as one assembly. 
‘ Justin Martyr, in the middle of the second century, describes 
‘it as one; Minucius Felix gives no hint of more than one, nor 
‘does Tertullian; and even Cyprian, in the middle of the third 
‘century, seems to know of no more than one assembly at 
‘Rome.’ (P. 138.) ‘ This,’ our Independent guide is quite aware, 
‘may excite surprise, and may to many seem incredible’ And 
knowing this fact, it does seem a pity that he did not explain to 
us by what process he contrives to do away with the ‘ ingens 
multitudo,’ even in the time of Tacitus; how he escapes the 
calculations of Gibbon, that the Christians in Rome numbered 
50,000 by the middle of the third century: a calculation which 
Professor Blunt declares to be very much below the truth. But 
our Lecturer troubles not himself with these nice calculations 
and explanations. He disposes of all objections against his 





1 Even absurdity will not always secure originality. ‘The learned and judicious 
Mr. Paul Baynes ’ (so Neale calls him), who died in 1617, has forestalled Dr. Bennett 
in his curious hypothesis. For ‘rather than grant there were more than one con- 
gregation at Rome in Cornelius’s time, he adventures to maintain that 20,000 
people might make but “one congregation,” which cannot but seem ridiculous to 
any one who considers the circumstances of the Church in those times.’— Bp. Sage, 
Vind. of Principles of Cyp. Age, § 44, ch. ii. 
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theory, which he owns may to many seem incredible, by the 
following question :— 


‘Who needs to be informed that there are myriads of facts, recorded in 
history and believed by all sound reasoners, which @ priori arguments would 
have pronounced fables? The reasons which render the whole affair credible 
and natural are often hidden in the darkness of a remote age.’—P. 138. 


We trust our readers will excuse us for dwelling somewhat 
at length on this odd scheme for making Congregationalism out 
to be of apostolical origin. Hug, a modern Romanist, is quoted 
to prove that the Jews were banished from Rome by Claudius, 
and that the Christians were swept away with them. But how 
this bears upon the main question we are not informed. And 
then Ignatius is quoted, yet without specifying the passage, as 
showing that at Antioch, in the second century, there was ‘ but 
one congregation of the faithful.’ Next comes a notable argu- 
ment indeed, drawn from the fact of Paul of Samosata, when 
deposed, ‘ refusing to resign the Church’s house, not houses, 
éxxArnoias oixov’! (P.139.) Tertullian and Cyprian are then 
boldly cited in favour of the same hypothesis, and Dr. Bennett 
concludes with taking it for granted to have been proved, and 
proceeds to speculate upon the causes, after having freely 
acknowledged that ‘all this is, indeed, surprising!’ (P. 139.) 
In some future edition of the Lectures, when public opinion is 
somewhat more enlightened, possibly Dr. Bennett may find even 
the words of Lrenzus suitable to his purpose: ‘ ravrnv thv TrioTiv, 
‘ @s mpoépaper, ) "Exxdnola, xaltrep év Sty TO KOoWM SueoTap- 
‘ wévn, erimedas Purdooe, ws Eva olxov oixodaa.—S. Ire- 
neus, Reg. Fidei. 

Upon this sandy foundation our Congregational Lecturer 
ventures to raise rather a huge structure, borrowing somewhat 
irreverently, our blessed Lord’s words, ‘Let him that readeth 
understand,’ as an introduction to his own peculiar dogma, 
that ‘wherever there was a Church there was a bishop; and 
wherever there was a congregation, there was a Church.’ 
Assuming the truth of this, he tells us that ‘the bishops of 
‘the cities laid violent hands on hundreds or thousands of 
‘Churches, and killed them outright!’ Then unable to resist 
the temptation, he 


‘Punishes the Pope for Cresar’s crimes,’ 
and argues that, whatever the State now does to annihilate 
bishops, bishops cannot complain of, because, a thousand or 
fifteen hundred years ago, bishops set the example! Still 
gathering confidence as he goes on, the Doctor then asserts 





1*Probably the bishop’s residence and the cathedral under one roof.’—Arch- 
deacon Evans, Biog. of Early Church. Series 2, p. 344. 
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that ‘a Church, consisting of the indiscriminate mass of a 
‘nation where the great majority have no semblance of Chris- 
‘tian character, would have astounded the early Fathers.’ 
Even if this were true, we might ask Dr. Bennett, for once, 
to turn from the Fathers to Holy Scripture itself. ‘There, 
in more than one similitude to which the kingdom of heaven is 
likened by the Lord of that kingdom, the preponderance of 
the evil over the good within it is but too clearly indicated. 
If ‘many are called, few are chosen.’ 

We must bespeak the reader’s patience, while we go some- 
what more fully into the Congregational theory of Christian 
antiquity, and endeavour to show how reluctantly it is made 
to yield anything approaching to a development of ‘ Indepen- 
dent Churches.’ ere are a few fresh specimens. After a 
premonitory but perplexing warning, that ‘in the view of the 
‘early Church,’ the office of deacon ‘ was so combined with that 
‘of bishop that it will be difficult to keep them distinct’ (p. 
143), the Lecturer quotes the well-known passage of Clemens 
Romanus, ‘The apostles, preaching through countries and 
‘ cities, constituted their first-fruits, having proved them by the 
‘Spirit, for bishops aud deacons of those that should believe.’ 
This is quoted to prove that ‘only two kinds of officers are 
here mentioned.’ We may be mistaken, but as we count 
them there are three, viz.: Ist, apostles; 2d, bishops; 3d, 
deacons. And this agrees well enough with Theodoret’s 
assertion that in the early ‘times the priests were called 
‘bishops, and those whom we now call bishops, apostles; but 
‘in process of time the name of apostle was restricted to those 
‘that are indeed apostles, while the name of bishop was appro- 
‘ priated to those that had formerly had the name of apostles.’ 
But Dr. Bennett knows better than this, and ignoring the 
name and office of an apostle altogether, boasts of the Fathers 
being in perfect harmony with the Scriptures, because ‘the 
‘directions given to Timothy and Titus enjoin only the two 
‘orders of bishops and deacons!’ (P. 146.) The obvious ques- 
tion, ‘ What were Timothy and Titus?’ might draw forth a 
reply which would upset the whole hypothesis. Nay, Dr. 
Bennett himself mentions in one place (p. 153) ‘ presbyters 
or elders who. episcopised over the flock.’ Elsewhere he 
repeatedly implies elders who did not ‘ episcopise,’ and deacons. 
And here, after all, though in rather an awkward way, we get 
pretty near to the truth. But this is not quite what Dr. 
Bennett means. Afterwards he develops his idea of ‘a pres- 
byter or elder who episcopises’ into the concrete form of a 
‘ presbyter-bishop,’ more than one of which preshyter-bishops, 
he asserts, often were found ina single Church, and each of 
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these he takes for the primitive model of what we now call 
a Congregational Teacher. We believe that we are doing 
justice to his theory, but it is rather obscure in itself and not 
very clearly laid down; besides which we wish to be as brief 
as justice will allow. It will, perhaps, be fairest to let Dr. 
Bennett speak for himself on this point. After having owned 
(p. 146) that S. Ignatius mentions three orders, he says, that, 
‘at length’ (¢.e. about a.p. 107) ‘the double names of presbyter 
‘and bishop were employed to create two offices,’ and after 
quoting St. Jerome! in — of this being merely an ecclesi- 
astical arrangement, Dr. Bennett notices two evils that followed 
this imaginary change: ‘ First, the bishop absorbs the ruling 
‘power, though the apostle commands Christians to obey as 
‘rulers none but those who spake to them the word of God; 
‘and secondly, the presbyter, pastor, or preacher, is placed 
‘under another minister, for which no Scriptural authority is 
‘pretended except by the absurd process of making bishops 
‘successors to the apostles.’ (P. 158.) How quietly the 
absence of all Scriptural authority and the absurdity of the 
= referred to are taken for granted! How coolly the 
octor assumes that bishops do not speak unto us the word of 
God, or at least that a command to obey those that do this is 
equivalent to a command to obey none but these / 
Presbyter-bishops, as the Lecturer terms them, were in the 
very early times (he says) equivalent to ministers of his own 
denomination. And thus he ventures to claim even ‘the 
Clements and Polycarps of ancient days’ (p. 292), in spite of 
their pheenixes and heathenism, as glorious specimens of 
Independent ministers! At the same time he might fairly 
have noticed with approbation the ‘liberality’ of S. Ignatius, 
who, though he ‘ paraded,’ like a child, ‘his new toy of prelacy,’ 
yet never finds fault, in his epistle to S. Polycarp, with the 
still newer toy which, according to Dr. Bennett, the latter had 
discovered. Yet the good bishop of Antioch might have, 
perchance, intended to hit the presbyter-bishop of Smyrna, 
when he wrote as follows:—‘ Hearken unto the bishop, that 
‘God also may hearken unto you. My soul be security for 
‘them that submit to their bishop, with their presbyters and 
deacons. (SS. Ignatius to Polycarp, sec. vi. Archbishop 
Wake’s Translation.) Again, when, on the Lecturer’s show- 
ing, there was strife for the name of bishop, and this strife 





1 It is only justice to S. Jerome to quote the following ‘insignem sententiam’, 
as Bishop Pearson calls it :—‘ Ut sciamus traditiones apostolicas sumptas de 
‘ Veteri Testamento, quod Aaron et filii ejus atque Levitz in templo fuerunt, hoc 
‘sibi episcopi, et presbyteri, et diaconi in Ecclesi& vindicent.’ (Epist. 146, ad 
Jin. quoted in Bishop Pearson’s Min. Theol. Works, vol. ii. p. 74. 
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was ‘the rage of the day’ in 8. Ignatius’s time, who asserted 
what was almost ‘impious,’ in order to ‘ establish an exclusive 
‘monarchy in each Church’ (p. 156), it does seem strange that 
S. Polycarp, though a ‘ presbyter-bishop,’ showed no signs of 
disapproval of the change that was going on in the Church. 
Only fancy Dr. Owen receiving an epistle from Archbishop 
Laud before his martyrdom, in which he was addressed as 
‘bishop’ (minus the affixed ‘ presbyter’), and his people told 
to ‘submit themselves to their Sikes presbyters, and deacons!’ 
But we fear the faith of Dr. Bennett is not easily to be shaken. 
There is no choice but that between the myth of Congrega- 
tionalism in S. Polycarp’s time, and the stubborn fact of the rise 
of the Brownists in Queen Elizabeth’s days! So our Doctor is 
tempted to prefer the former, and makes free to assert of the 
earliest Fathers, here including even S. Ignatius,! that— 
‘ This was their idea of a Church: as remote from what is now 
‘called a Church by those who glory in the Fathers, as the 
‘living body is from the mangled, scattered fragments of— 
‘Orpheus’! (P. | 

otwithstanding all this assertion, however, and in spite of 
the curious discovery that no one ‘can intelligently read 
‘Cyprian’s Treatise on the Unity of the Church without per- 
‘ceiving that its author had a Congregational Church in his 
‘eye’ (p. 188), the theory of the ‘ Primitive Congregationalists’ 
is not very formidable. Bishop is a very awkward word for 
men like Dr. Bennett to handle, and presbyter is nearly as bad, 
for how often is it only old priest, written large! So, when 
the Independent Lecturer puts the two words together, and out 
of them manufactures his ‘ presbyter-bishop,’ he reminds us of 
a child playing, not with ‘a new toy,’ but with a couple of edged 
tools! And the result is similarly disastrous. For instance, the 
same simplicity and rashness which rails at S. Ignatius for his 
hierarchical notions, boasts of the Congregational Churches 
being ‘ the original Churches, not only of the Scriptures, but of 
the first three hundred years’ (p. 273); and in the very opposite 
admits, ‘such men as Ainsworth, Goodwin, and a 

e first theologians of their day ’(!), to be ‘ our founders.’ 
Before we finally quit this subject, we are tempted to refresh 
ourselves and our readers with one brief quotation from an 
Anglican divine upon what Dr. Bennett assumes all along, 

namely, ‘ the original identity of bishop and presbyter.’ 

1 Evidently S. Ignatius puzzles our author. Here he claims his assent to the 
theory of Primitive Congregationalism. Elsewhere, characteristically enough, 
he says, ‘ The epistles of Ignatius prepared the way for Hildebrand, who might 
‘ find in them an apology for his most atrocious language. To adopt the phraseo- 


‘logy in homeeopathy, the millesimal portion of this spirit would suffice to poison 
*a world!’ (P. 261.) 
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* And what if they should be so, iidem mpeoBirepo qui émicxomo: ; the first, 
the name of their age and order ; the latter, of their office and duty ? does he 
think to fright your bishops with this? does this affect the cause of episcopacy ? 
How then came Theodoret, a bishop, Theophylact, an archbishop, and 
Chrysostom, a patriarch, not to be aware of it, when they expressly afirm what 
our writer would have appear? They, with all Christian antiquity, never thought 
themselves and their order to succeed the Scripture éwioxora:, but the Scripture 
amdoroAa ; they were d:adoxot rav’Aroorodayr ; the successors of the Apostles.’ 
—Bentley’s Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, pp. 135-6. 

The whole passage, though too long to transcribe, will well 
repay the pains of referring to it. And Bentley's reply to 
those who call presbyters bishops, appears to us to settle the 
question :— 

‘The time has been’ (he says,) ‘when a commander even of a single 
regiment was called Imperator ; and must every such now-a-days set up to be 
Emperors? The one pretence is altogether as just as the other.—Piil. 
Lips. p. 137. 

Our hasty sketch of the way in which ‘the theology of the 
Early Christian Church’ is ‘exhibited’ by Dr. Bennett, ‘in 
quotations from the writers of the first three centuries,’ would 
be very imperfect were we to pass over the subject of the 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, ‘ritual observ- 
ances,’ which our author appears almost to oppose to ‘ the 
work of Christ or His Spirit’ (p. 190). In the same page he 
tells us that ‘the Latin Church derived the word sacrament 
‘not from Scripture, but from heathen Rome, as the Greeks 
‘also borrowed from paganism their term mystery. At any 
rate the latter term is found in the New Testament, and the 
question is not about the words sacrament and mystery, but the 
things which the Church has always held these words to 
signify. To begin, then, with Dr. Bennett’s exhibition of Justin 

artyr’s doctrine concerning holy baptism. This is a curiosit 
in its way. After quoting the well-known passage in his 
Second Apology, where Justin unequivocally identifies baptism 
with regeneration and illumination, the Congregational Lecturer 
endeavours to prove his point that both parties may ‘claim 
Justin’s suffrage’ by a very peculiar process of which we 
acknowledge this to be by far the worst example we have met 
with in the whole book. Justin is immediately afterwards 
quoted as elsewhere asking Trypho—‘ What is circumcision to 
‘me who have the testimony of God? What need of baptism 
‘to him who is baptised with the Holy Spirit?’ Dr. Bennett 
is, for the most part, particular in giving his references. Here, 
however, no reference is given. But, upon turning to the 
Dialogue with Trypho adaeel by H. Browne, and published 


by Bickersteth in ‘ The Christian Fathers,’ we find the passage 

as follows at sect. xxix.: ‘God hath shown His good-will 

‘towards the Gentiles, and more readily accepts our offerings 
y 2 
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‘and sacrifices than yours. What occasion, then, can I, who 
‘have God's approbation, have for this circumcision of yours? 
‘of what use can this baptism’ of yours be to us, who are 
‘baptized with the Holy Ghost ?’ 

This passage, according to the Lecturer, ‘represents the 
‘ change in the person’s state from an unbeliever to a believer, as 
‘ the antecedent, not the consequence of baptism.’ Bishop Kaye 
quotes it (p. 90, note) as epposed to the washings of the Mosaic 
ritual, and he mentions another passage which we give below,’ 
since it may throw light on the meaning of the former, as 
being opposed to circumcision. And now we may leave it to 
the reader to decide which way the quotation really tells, and 
to settle what adjective may best designate Dr. Bennett's 
management of it. Meanwhile, we take leave to affirm that 
Justin clearly states that spiritual circumcision is received by 
Christians in holy baptism, and in this appointed way is open to 
all. And we beg to contrast this plain fact with the following 
very questionable reasoning of our author:—‘ The Martyr 
‘could not mean to intimate that baptism conferred either 
‘regeneration or pardon, when ke asked Trypho, ‘“* What need 
‘of baptism to him who is baptised of the Holy Spirit?” We 
‘are sure he did not wish to discard the rite as useless, and 
‘therefore must conclude that he intended to exhibit the 
‘baptism of the Spirit as preceding, and as that which saves; 
‘so that the absolute necessity of water-baptism to salvation is 
‘here denied.’ (P. 192-3.) ‘ Baptism,’ he goes on to say, ‘is 
‘called illumination, not as conferring that blessing, but as 
‘ conferred on the illuminated. By parity of reason, the baptism 
‘is called regeneration, as it is performed on men who have been 
‘regenerated.’ So, ‘by parity of reason, might Socinians 
argue that Christ is called our salvation, ‘not as conferring 
that blessing,’ but as conferred on the ‘saved.’ Or it might 
be said, with ‘parity of reason,’ though in the very face of 
S. Paul’s words, that baptism is called the putting on of Christ, 
‘as it is performed on men who have “put on Christ.”’ 

We will not weary our readers with any further specimens 
of Nonconformist argument on this subject of holy baptism. 
The following brief quotation may serve as a specimen of Dr. 
Bennett’s sneers: ‘If we believe all that these Fathers say, 





1It is worth noticing that Rowland Williams, in his notorious ‘Essay,’ paraphrases 

Justin’s arte mveipatt BeBarticuévy by ‘mental baptism.’—Zssays and Reviews, 
, 64, n, 8. ed. 

Pe We, who through Him [Christ] have access to God, have not received that 
‘ circumcision which is in the flesh, but that spiritual cireumcision which Enoch 
‘and others like him observed. And this we, because we have been sinners, do 
‘through the mercy of God receive by baptism; and in the same manner may 
‘all others receive it.’ (See Just, M. Cpera, p. 261, Browne's Trans. sec. 43.) 
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‘which is more than they did themselves, we must conclude 
‘that the heathen poet anticipated the truth, when he said, 
‘ dptorov mev dap. (P. 196.) In a like spirit he owns that 
‘the baptized are said to be illuminated and adopted, per- 
‘fected, immortalised, made gods.’ ‘ The heathen apotheosis’! 
according to Dr. Bennett. (P. 196.) And lastly he ventures 
to speak of the ‘profound silence of the apostolical Fathers 
on the subject of baptism.’ (P. 202.) E.g. S. Ignatius ad 
Smyrn. cap. 8: Ov« ée€ov éorl, ywpls tod émicxorov obre 
Barrifev, ote ayarnv mov. Or again at cap. 18,"Os [6 
Xpiotds}] éyevvnOn nai éBarricOn, Wa tH wdada Td Tdwp 
xaOapion. S. Clement of Rome also speaks of ‘ Noah preach- 
‘ing regeneration to the world,’ besides mentioning baptism 
elsewhere as a thing ‘to be kept pure and undefiled, if we 
would enter into the palace of God.’ Other instances might 
easily be adduced, but we have chosen two or three of the 
shortest passages, which appeared quite sufficient to show 
‘the profound silence of the apostolical Fathers on the subject 
of Baptism.’ An assertion that reminds us of a similarly bold 
declaration which we once heard, that Holy Scripture said 
marvellously little about baptism, and nothing at all about 
the Church! In both cases it is to be feared that the wish 
was father to the thought ! 

After a bold assertion that ‘ modern confirmation is as remote 
‘from the practice of the early Fathers, as from the doctrine of 
‘the Scriptures’ (p. 203, note), our Lecturer proceeds to treat 
of the views of the Fathers of the first three centuries concerning 
the Lord’s Supper. On this subject his remarks are very meagre 
and commonplace, so they will not detain us long. He accuses 
Justin Martyr of ‘departures from Scripture,’ in the account 
that writer gives of the administration of the Eucharist, and 
then apologises for him, after a fashion, in the following 
question: ‘But what accuracy can we expect from one who 
‘makes the Holy Spirit a mediator, through whom we offer our 
‘prayers?’ (P. 205.) The mixed cup is, of course, excepted 
against, for ‘Christ said nothing of water.’? And, lastly, it is 
stated that ‘the Church of Rome, by denying the cup to the 
‘laity, has taken away from them Clement's panacea of immor- 
‘ tality, which is in the water chiefly; and in an inferior way, 
‘in the wine.’ (P. 207.) Before we quit the subject, it may be 
worth while to quote from a book, written by one now in holy 
orders, but born and educated among the Congregationalists, a 





1 See the quotations in Vernon Harcourt’s ‘ Doctrine of the Deluge,’ vol. ii. p. 57. 

* In Lightfoot’s opinion, ‘that cup which Christ used was mixed with water, if 
80 be He retained the ordinary custom of the nation in this matter, which is not in 
the least to be doubted.’ 
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different view of the whole matter. Chapin’s book, though 
stereotyped in America, is not known here so well as it deserves 
to be. ‘The right to administer the Holy Eucharist, according 
to this writer, ‘ could only be derived from the Apostles or their 
‘ successors : authority to consecrate the elements in the Eucharist 
‘ having been originally given only to the Twelve—Thus, at the 
‘time of the celebration of the last Supper, Jesus said to His 
‘apostles, “I appoint you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
‘appointed unto Me, that [or, in order that] ye may eat and 
‘drink at My table, in My kingdom.”—* I make over, or appoint 
‘to you, as by bequest, the kingdom I have received from My 
‘ Father.” kat the reason given us that they might be able to 
‘eat and drink at that table which He had spread; that is, 
‘might have power and authority to consecrate and set apart 
‘the elements of bread and wine, so that they should become 
‘sacramentally His Body and Blood, as He Himself had declared 
‘them to be.’ (See Chapin’s View of the Organisation and Order 
‘ of the Primitive Church, p. 162.) 

We had marked several other subjects in Dr. Bennett's 
Lectures, which would have thrown some additional light on 
Congregational views and Congregational theology. But space 
will not admit of our noticing these in detail. One quotation 
from a fellow lecturer, Scott, we would recommend to Dr. 
Bennett’s serious consideration. The former, referring to the 
subject of evil spirits, meets the objections of those that deny 
there is any spirit, by stating how improbable @ prior‘ it is, that 
‘the Teacher who came from God, and who appeared in our 
‘nature, should have left this interesting subject so much in 
‘the dark, that, as relates to it, by far the greater number of 
‘ His followers have wandered from the path of truth!’* If 
Dr. Bennett and those who agree with him would apply this 
improbability to some of the leading peculiarities of Congre- 
gationalism, we think they would themselves be startled to find 
how all Christians, in every age and every country, must have 
been mistaken and misled, upon their hypothesis, in the points 
at issue between them and their brethren. 

And yet, to do the Congregationalist Lecturer justice, he is 
ready enough sometimes to bow to the voice of a multitude. 
Reproving our present system of patronage, he says that ‘ the 
civil ruler now creates bishops,’ and that, ‘in defiance of the 
‘ancient ecclesiastical maxim, the voice of the people is no 
‘longer considered the voice of God.’ (P. 170.) This is a 
sweeping rule, wherever it comes from; but as it is only pro- 

ounded as an ‘ecclesiastical maxim,’ valeat quantum. It suggests, 
owever, rather forcibly, the contrast between the ‘multitu- 





1 W. Scott. ‘ Lectures on the Existence of Evil Spirits,’ p. 5, ed, 1853. 
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‘dinism’* of the Church and the ‘ multitudinism’ of the 
meeting-house. The man of the meeting-house almost always 
takes the popular side, and seems scarcely able to separate the 
idea of truth from the idea of what is held by the multitude of 
the present day. The Churchman realises Dr. Bennett's ‘eccle- 
siastical maxim’ in a very different way. And his vox ; 
is (if we may so speak) the more populous vow of the two. For 
one test of truth which he uses is the fact of an opinion or 
doctrine having been held ‘ semper, ubique, et ab omnibus.’ 

One more feature of the book before us—trifling it may be, 
yet characteristical—must not be passed over. This is the pe- 
culiarity of the writer’sstyle—its ambitiousness and its coarseness. 
Of the former we will submit the following specimens. After 
blaming the early Christians—the very men he elsewhere 
appeals to in favour of Congregationalism—for ‘imitating the 
Jewish priesthood, Dr. Bennett accuses them of having ‘soon 
‘left the model of the temple far behind, by a list of dignities, 
‘ archdeacons, deans, archbishops, primates, patriarchs, cardinals, 
‘and popes, for which not a single example could be found, 
‘ either in synagogue or temple. But this,’ he adds, ‘ was no dis- 
‘ couragement ; for after having gone through the constellation Can- 
‘ cer, so far as to become semi-J ews, they rushed all the way to the 
‘beggarly elements of the world.’ (P. 181.) So again, after 
tracing ‘the mania for allegory, which at length Judaized or 
Paganized the Christian Church’ to S. Clement of Rome—as 
if there were no allegories in Holy Scripture !—he vents his 
anger against the same S. Clement for comparing the Jewish 
temple and the Christian Church. A comparison, according to 
the Independent Lecturer, which ‘proved the box of Pandora 
out of which innumerable evils flew.’ (P. 11.) 

From these grandiloquent specimens of learning and science 
we turn reluctantly to contemplate for a moment some of the 
coarser features of our author’s style. We can excuse him for 
rendering é£eizrov by the homely word ‘blabbed.’ (P. 97.) We 
accept his unusual praise of Clement of Alexandria, even though 
it is couched in the following peculiar expression: ‘Agreeably 
‘surprised by finding such a jewel in a dunghill, we envy not 
‘those who prefer the dunghill to the jewel.’ (P. 126.) We 
can pardon the Doctor’s funny translation of deacons into waiters, 
which, however, he tells us were ‘ not ordinary waiters at tables, 
where men eat and drink, but ministers of the Church of God.’ 
(P.147.) Nay, we are not so particular as to be unable to 
tolerate—though we do not like it—the expression of a ‘de- 





? We ask pardon of our readers for borrowing and re-appropriating a slang 
term from the Oxford ‘ Reviewer,’ Mr. Wilson. 
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ep from apostolic precedent being laid naked.’ (P. 159.) 
ut we must protest against Dr. Bennett’s irreverence, when 
(p. 245) he speaks of what he calls ‘the ugly ideas of the 
ancients,’ and tries to convict us (‘ obsequious worshippers’ of 
the Fathers) of disregard to their authority, because we shrink 
with horror from the Doctor’s translation from one of them, in 
which he unceremoniously applies the expression ‘an ugly face’ 
to Him of whom it is written, ‘ Thou art fairer than the children 
of men, full of grace are thy lips.’ 

But it is time to bring these remarks to a close. We hope 
and believe that Dr. Bennett’s is not an average specimen of 
the ‘Congregational Lectures.’ One of the series, at least, 
already quoted—namely ‘Scott on the Existence of Evil 
Spirits ’"—appears to be deserving of notice, and in some future 
number we may be tempted to consider its merits. But of Dr. 
Bennett’s Lectures we take leave with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. We took them up with a sincere desire of knowing 
what Congregationalism has to say for itself in connexion with 
‘the theology of the Early Christian Church.’ And we put 
them down again almost with a feeling of disappointment at 
finding on what slender foundations this popular form of Dissent 
has to rest—even upon the showing of its own champions. 
Certainly, if antiquity has anything to do with the question of 
ecclesiastical or religious truth, it would seem as if no cross- 
examination—no rack nor torture even—could draw from it 
any witness in favour of the sect whose ‘founders’ were ‘ Ains- 
worth, Goodwin, and Owen ’—to say nothing of Brown! 

















Art. V.—1. Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany. 
London: Bentley. 

2. Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi. 
London: Longmans. 


THERE is at least an apparent propriety in taking the works 
at the head of our article together. They belong to the same 
class of literature, and thus seem to give one another importance 
and a purpose. They may be said exactly to divide the gossip 
of the eighteenth century between them, and to give us a picture 
of its social life, such as only women can give, and which very 
materially adds to our power of realizing its tone and aspect; by 
turns modifying, correcting, and strengthening our previous 
impressions, and giving life to the whole. Diffuse and often trifling 
as both works are, full of superfluous and unnecessary matter, 
they yet leave us with ideas enlarged; we feel that we have 
learnt something; yet both seem to require apology, and need 
to be accounted for. We are disposed of each in turn to ask 
why it is published now. What circumstances then can at the 
same time have brought to light letters and documents which, 
having slumbered so long, might seem to have passed the period 
of possible resuscitation? Each editor has no doubt a good and 
different reason to give for the intrusion upon the latter half of 
our century of a name of such mild lustre even in her own 
day as Mrs, Delany’s, and of such questionable celebrity as 
that of Mrs. Piozzi, and may establish a distinct claim on 
public attention; bat one thing is certain, that if the obsolete 
system of buying books before we read them still prevailed 
we should have no such coincidence. Neither of these old 
ladies could possibly have appeared again upon the scene. Public 
libraries generally, and Mr. Mudie in particular, must be the 
occasion of such publications as those before us; and we recog- 
nise something even judicial in the three enormous volumes, 
two thousand ample pages in all, which embody Mrs. Delany's 
experience. It must be for Mr. Mudie’s sins that a woman’s 
private letters of more than a hundred years old should be given 
to the world in such unmeasured unexampled profusion. No 
person whose name and family does not occur in the select and 
aristocratic circle of her friends and intimates, would dream of 
buying a mass of correspondence, half of which was devoted 
to trifles so perfectly immaterial and unimportant at the time, 
except to the person addressed, that no lapse of years can make 
it curious, or give it adventitious value. But every reader of 
the literature of the day will want to sce the books which hold 
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in solution a great deal that is both curious and interesting. It 
is just the work to be in universal demand; not to be read 
through page by page—though after all that is the best way if 
people have the art of reading quickly—but to be dipped into for 
the chance of a well-known name, a telling anecdote, a trait of 
obsolete manners, a glimpse of old-world splendours. Mr. Mudie 
is pledged to a supply in proportion to the demand wherever 
his sectarian convictions do not interfere with the liberality of 
his scheme—he must therefore have had to order a very large 
and costly supply of Mrs. Delany’s correspondence. Again the 
prestige that still attends Dr. Johnson’s name makes it a neces- 
sity that every one should know the last facts that can possibly 
be told of him from a reliable, or at any rate a genuine source, 
if it can be done without loading our shelves with more books 
about him: for his sake therefore the reader willingly skims the 
poor remains and gleanings of long-ago gathered recollections ; 
and submits to follow the details of Mrs. Piozzi’s sprightly, but not 
very reverent old age, for the chance of passing allusions and fresh 
combinations of names whose sole interest now lies in their 
association with the great social wonder of his time. Probably 
these volumes will lie but a short time within each one’s reach— 
the suggestions therefore of a more systematic reading ma 
supply some of the deficiencies of a passing and careless perusal. 
The attempt to revive the more than half-forgotten names of 
two old ladies, will at least have a temporary success. Both books 
are suggestive, as the picture of any life whatever must be, but 
these had both a distinctness and a vigour in their several ways, 
and were passed under such circumstances of note and observation 
as fit them particularly for subjects of speculation. Regarding 
life not as a probation, but as a performance, they show us some 
of the elements of success and of failure in a marked manner. 
While a certain parallel may be drawn between the external 
position of these two women, the events of their lives, the place 
they once held, the notice and admiration they once excited, and 
the intellectual superiority attributed to them ; the mode in which 
they used the advantages and met the difficulties of their lot, 
constitute as strong a difference as can well be found. Their 
portraits as old women, which stand at the opening of their 
works, prefigure and define this difference—though thirty years’ 
distance in date may possibly diminish its full significance. 
Mrs. Delany, in coif and hood, comely and venerable, model of 
a wise, pious, decorous, acquiescent old age: Mrs. Piozzi, at 
nearly the same time of life, in hat and plumes, and false 
flaxen curls, to which her chronicler in candour bids us add, 
cheeks violently rouged. Each face is the type of a character 
and a career: in Mrs. Delany, of a harmony which is the 
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characteristic of her life, adapting her to every successive stage of 
existence, causing her to fit in with every change and be always 
in keeping with the seasons of life as they came and passed by, 
from the tearful April and glowing May of her youth to the 
fall of Autumn and December snows: in ie. Piozzi’s of exactly 
opposite characteristics—of a total want of this harmony and of 
the resolute hitch in her nature which disturbed all proportions ; 
telling of a precocious womanhood, a girlish middle life, and a 
frivolous and fantastic old age. The one picture represents the 
gift of self-government, founded on a calm and modest self- 
reliance, the other that total incapacity for self-guidance, which so 
often is seen where vanity holds possession in the place of self- 
respect—the craving for the approbation or admiration of others 
rather than a wish to satisfy the individual judgment. 

We are not attributing these differences wholly to an intrinsic 
superiority in one over the other. Circumstances seem to have 
been in the elder lady’s favour, as they were against Mrs. Piozzi. 
lt is not many people who know how to manage a borrowed and 
reflected consequence, or who, being once raised above their merits, 
can either be judicious under the fictitious elevation, or descend 
gracefully into obscurity. Probably Mrs. Delany’s view of what 
she owed to herself, would under any circumstances have with- 
held her from devoting herself to a great name or a great man 
of any kind; she would not have disorganized her household, or 
deranged her hours, or broken her habits, for any colossus under 
the sun. She would have fully estimated Dr. Johnson, and 
given him a fair share of her respect, time, and affection; but 
no monopoly, nothing to derange the completeness and con- 
sistency of her own life, as to detract from the rights of other 
friends and other claims. But we can hardly blame Mrs. Thrale 
for the zeal of her devotion for a man at once so great and 
so dependent as Dr. Johnson, an object of such joint admi- 
ration and compassion. He was as it were a charge committed 
to her by her husband, by society, and by himself; and yet there 
is no doubt that her own life was unhinged by it. The neces- 
sity of soothing his wayward moments, of cheering his melan- 
choly hours; the inevitable longing for his approval, the constant 
strain to meet his intellect, to answer his expectations, to enter- 
tain him by wit and readiness; to win his flattery, to avoid his 
blame ; the perpetual stimulants to vanity, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the wounds to self-respect which he could not help 
inflicting on those around him, and which had to be borne with a 
mixture of noble and mean, high and low motives; the subser- 
vience, in fact, in which all had to live who lived much with 
Johnson, all inevitably disturbed the right balance, and unfitted 
those subject to it toa wise conduct in their own affairs. Besides, 
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we must believe that a life of talk of any kind, a life of con- 
versation, a life spent in hearing and saying wise things, or 
witty things, or silly things—perhaps it does not so much matter 
which, as may at first be supposed—a life where the tongue is 
kept going, and the ears are on the alert, and the spirits are 
excited, and the showy faculties kept on the stretch for imme- 
diate display—is in itself and for the things neglected by it 
demoralizing; it cannot be done with impunity—self-restraint 
and reasoning power, vigour of mind and strength of will are 
impaired by it. We cannot wish that Johnson had talked 
less ; that gigantic effort and long silent labour, his dictionary, 
seems to justify a gigantic relaxation, but we suspect the readers 
of his wonderful talk have been greater gainers by it than those 
who hung day after day upon his lips: certainly Boswell ever 
since has been a proverb for a fool, and Mrs. Thrale, after 
enjoying this supreme pleasure and privilege for twenty years, 
fell desperately in love, as soon as she was her own mistress, 
with a singing master, who had nothing to say, and said that 
nothing in vile broken English, and who did not even understand 
what she said to him in reply. So much had the long stream 
of exquisite thought in exquisite language poured into her ear in 
such wealth and profusion as never woman was regaled with 
before, done for her, in the way of educating her mind, re- 
fining her taste, and ennobling her heart. 

Mrs. Delany’s course offers a very different spectacle; there 
are no mistakes, no lapses, no blunders. She never shocked her 
friends by a departure from their previous conception. Indeed, 
a certain halo played round her which we hardly understand. 
Ballard, for instance, chose her as the woman in England to 
whom to dedicate his ‘ British Ladies,’ without any personal 
knowledge, simply from her reputation as fulfilling the ideal 
woman of her own time. And here we recognize that good 
fortune which distinguishes her from Mrs. Piozzi. Her qualities 
essentially fitted her for her own age; she could hardly have 
made so great a stir in ours, though such a nature would adapt 
itself to all circumstances. She was one of those wise persons 
who make the best of their own times, without too violent an 
effort to mend them. Reformers are a very useful and neces- 
sary class, but they do not attract the praise and veneration of 
those who have most to do with them, and they are apt to 
acquire embarrassing and provoking habits, if they do not start 
with them. There are, it is true, in these volumes mild protests 
against the vices of the time; we find excellent reflections on 
its peculiar vanities and follies: but she, nevertheless, takes 
the general view of things for granted, and makes the best of it, 
as of all the circumstances arising out of this view which befal 
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herself, which, in her opening life, were very trying and awkward 
indeed. But she was always able to see them exactly for what 
they were. She had no romance to exaggerate evil, or to raise 
impossible schemes for emancipation. She could, in the heyday 
of youth, take the good with the bad, and make the best of com- 
pensations. She never felt herself the sport of circumstances, 
as impulsive natures under misfortune are apt todo. She had 
self-possession in the fullest sense of the word, and was mistress 
of herself; realizing herself as something separate, distinct, her 
own—which no one could take from her—which she must 
defend, protect, and develop; not, of course, that she knew or 
thought all this, but she acted upon a class of impressions which 
belong to some persons, and not to others—which constitute a 
very marked, fundamental difference in those who are actuated 
by them. As an instance of what we mean, this Mary Gran- 
ville, daughter of the second son of a noble family, is compelled, 
at seventeen, to marry ‘ Gromeo,’ as her autobiography calls him 
—in other words, Mr. Pendarves, a Cornish squire, sixty years 
old, of large, unwieldy person, crimson countenance, repulsive 
manners, and intemperate habits. Her uncle, Lord Lansdowne, 
forces her to it. Clear-sighted beyond her years, of a noble, 
truthful nature, conscious, we do not doubt, of her own merits, 
he has the power to subdue her resistance, and to induce her 
to conceal her shuddering repugnance—not from the bridegroom, 
to whom she is careful by manner, at least, to convey her real 
feelings, but—from her parents, who are summoned to the 
wedding. The lax view of marriage prevailing at that time, 
which regarded it as a mere bargain in which inclination had no 
part, was pushed to its extreme in her case. She knew she was 
sacrificed, she felt herself a victim, and she must soon have learnt 
that the transaction had not her future prospects in view so much 
as her uncle’s political interests; for, with the habitual careless- 
ness of selfishness, he trusted to the bridegroom’s promises and 
professions, and the great fortune which had been promised her, 
and which was the avowed motive for the match, went to the 
heir-at-law. But none of this produced any useless resentment; 
she probably thought that nodblesse oblige; she realized the 
advantage of high birth, took the penalty, and remained always 
on respectful and affectionate terms with her uncle to the day 
of his death. Her deportment to her husband and acceptance 
of her lot are in the same spirit. He takes her to his castle in 
Cornwall—a great tumble-down place, probably very romantic, 
but of which the parlour-floor was rotten and the ceiling falling 
in. The poor y heart for a moment fails her; she bursts 
into tears, which is a departure from the demeanour she had 
prescribed to herself. Poor Gromeo.is really concerned, and 
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allows her to repair and furnish the old place as she pleases. 
This was the best form of relief that could have been prescribed ; 
she owns that it helped to amuse her greatly. Congenial sur- 
roundings, a suitable atmosphere, was always necessary to her, 
as it is to the natures with whom we class her. She made the 
best of her position and of Gromeo; but she never deluded herself 
about him. She never worked herself up into any frame of mind. 
She never pretended to see things in a coloured light. She obeyed 
him scrupulously ; she submitted to his caprices; she carefully 
respected his not unnatural jealousy. She was a model of pro- 
riety in a lax age, and under unusual temptations. She nursed 
him she read to him for hours at a time, shivering in the winter 
cold, when the fires of the gout made him endure no other fire; 
but she never pretended, either tohim or to herself,to care for him. 
He knew when he married her that it was against her will, and 
in the teeth of a violent repugnance; all the seven years of their 
married life, we gather that he might, and probably did, know 
the same. She took care, on the one hand, to conceal her tears ; 
but, on the other, was as resolute to ‘show no delight in his 
company.’ ‘Gromeo,’ she writes, ‘who really loved me, was 
‘much concerned to see me so melancholy on the loss of my 
‘ father, but that was no consolation to me.’ For two years he 
abstained from the bottle, possibly with some hope of favour, 
and then relapsed into old habits with old companions; and 
finally, after a bout with his old set, was found one morning 
dead by her side. He had the very night before shown some 
presentiment of what was coming; commended her as a good 
wife, and proposed to her to ring for witnesses to his will made 
in her favour. But hers was no sordid nature; she saw he was 
ill and low, and persuaded him to wait till the next day. Nor 
does she ever show any regret for the loss of a large estate. 
She writes to her friend the Duchess of Portland, who had 
asked for these details of her early life: ‘ After being married 
‘ seven years, I became a widow—a state, you may believe, not 
‘ unwelcome,’ though the shock of such a death told for a time; 
but ‘ my natural good spirits, time, and finding myself free from 
‘ many vexations, soon brought me toa state of tranquillity I had 
‘ not known for many years. As to my fortune, it was very me- 
‘ diocre, but it was at my own command.’ The italics are her own. 
Such a person did not need wealth to assert her right position ; 
she only wanted independence, for which in her case the state of 
widowhood was essential. Henceforward she was never guided 
but by her own judgment. She resided first with an uncle and 
aunt, Sir John and Lady Stanley, afterwards in a house of her 
own; and from this time took her place amongst the women of 
highest rank, fashion, and reputation of the day. Her letters 
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give us a glimpse of the society, and especially of the women, 
of the period between the respective dates of the ‘ Spectator,’ 
the ‘ Rambler,’ and Richardson's novels, as far as we can accept 
the last as a picture of fashionable life. 

There is an impression of sweetness and choiceness thrown 
over the coterie who form her immediate friends and allies 
which is very attractive: they group themselves into fine com- 
binations—the magnificence in which they lived or shared sets 
them off. We are convinced that they were lovely, graceful, 
elegant, after a distinct and distinguished fashion which our 
more levelling days will not admit of. Gordeous to look 
upon, in their hours of state they wore their glittering attire 
with a sweeping grace which no width of crinoline can achieve 
now. To be observed and admired, to drive in coaches and six, 
to be attended by a bevy of devoted fine gentlemen, was so 
much their birthright, that notice influenced and moulded every 
movement, without making them vain. In this particular set, 
under Mrs. Pendarves’ genial pen, we find no envy, jealousy, or 
meanness: they enhance one another’s charms by a mutual 
adoration; they seek one another's society with constant friend- 
ship; they write volumes in absence; they consult one another's 
interest, and further each other’s ends; they pursue pretty labours 
together ; they sympathise, are merry, and sad together. There 
is no apparent affectation—it was before the age of blue-stockings 
—no straining after what is not theirs; but the serene content, 
the undoubting repose, induced by the knowledge that all that 
the world or society has to give is theirs already. They are 
evidently a set, a clique; they have names, grotesque, fanciful, 
or poetical, for themselves, and a cipher to express the outer 
world of their acquaintance. ‘ Penny,’ ‘ Pipkin,’ ‘ Colly,’ 
‘ Fidget,’ the ‘ Twopennies,’ are the Duchess of Portland’s names 
for her friends and children. The ‘ Pearl’ and ‘ Pearly-dews’ 
are the epithets for Mrs. Delany’s darling sister, Mrs. Dewes, to 
whom her letters are mainly addressed. Her cousins are, ‘ Violet,’ 
‘ Primrose,’ ‘ Daisy ;’ while the pretty, clever, lively, accom- 
an Duchess of Portland, the centre of this group, is ‘Our 

uchess,’ ‘Our sweet Duchess,’ ‘Our well-beloved Duchess,’ 
* Our lovely Queen.’ Herein, however, Mrs. Delany rather con- 
forms to a fashion than invents one; for, except under the 
pressure of some unusual excitement, her style is grave; she 
treats what are now called trifles seriously. ie she, no doubt, 
perceived that they were very far from trifles in the influences 
they possessed over the success of society and of individuals. 
The topic of dress, for instance, is treated with the gravity 
which its importance no doubt demanded, but which in our times 
no woman would have the courage to use. She might say as 
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much about it, and betray a deeper personal interest, but she 
would disguise it by an affectation of contempt for her theme. 
The subject of ‘clothes’ with Mrs. Delany never meets with this 
injustice. It was, in fact, with her one of the fine arts. She 
had, probably, an exquisite taste in it, and in her early days, like 
the hapless Clarissa, exercised her invention, and struck out new 
thoughts. We see by the short and distinct directions she gives 
her sister in the country, that her judgment was final, and her 
wuthority law, as far as lady’s attire was concerned; for she says 
—and it is characteristic of her main sympathies lying with her 
own sex—she never can remember men’s clothes which made 
quite as bold a claim to attention in brightness of colours and 
splendour of material; sometimes dismissing them summarily with 
‘The men in general not remarkably fine,’ or the reverse. 
When ladies by their head meant not the throne of intellect and 
the seat of expression, but the bit of lace that surmounted and 
presided over them, we can hardly wonder that the vocabulary of 
the art generally should be weighty. ‘Gauze heads,’ we are 
told, ‘are now the top mode ;’ and our prudent heroine does not 
think she is wasting her money when she gives fifty pounds, 
which would teach a language or an accomplishment, for a 
‘Brussels head.’ There are pages of elaborate description of 
brocades of gold, and silver, and flowers, which read like more 
than mortal splendour, always written with the quiet conviction 
that they are as well worth describing as a fine picture. The 
very term clothes is a sort of voucher. ‘He saw my clothes,’ 
she writes of a beau who calls on her—‘ The Queen commended 
‘ my clothes’—‘ My clothes were grave, a great pennyworth I 
‘ happened to meet with; they cost me seventeen pounds ’— 
‘ There were many old clothes at Court.’ Very rarely is there 
allusion to the effect of her magnificent get-up on others. She 
dresses in the mode due to herself and to the occasion. Only 
once do we notice excitement, a touch of levity, a momentary 
head-turning. It is at a time when she was receiving assiduous 
court from ‘ Herminius ’—7.e. Lord Baltimore, the man who 
resumed to trifle with our fair young widow’s feelings, to make 
lied for five years, and to draw back so soon as he had fully 
satisfied himself that he had won her heart. Then she announces 
to her sister, ‘I dressed myself in all my best array, borrowed 
‘ Lady Sunderland’s jewels, and made a tearing show. There 
‘ was a vast crowd, and my Lady Carteret got with some diffi- 
‘ culty to the circle, and, after she had made her courtesy, made 
‘me stand before her. The Queen came up to her, and thanked 
‘ her for bringing me forward ; and she told me she was obliged 
‘ to me for my pretty clothes, and admired my Lady Carteret’s 
‘ extremely: she told the Queen they were my fancy, and that 
‘I drew the pattern. Her Majesty said she had heard I could 
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* draw very well. . . . I suppose you will have some odd account 
‘of me. Let me know hat they say of me behind my back.’ 
This last sentence, betraying a little sheepish feminine vanity, 
is the only instance of the Find in these volumes. The Court 
then must have been a more satisfactory arena for such displays 
than it can be in the crush, bustle, and mixture of ranks a 
drawing-room is described to be now. At the public Court 
receptions then there was intercourse ; it was society in a grand 
stately way. Everybody knew everybody. There was space to 
move in, to show clothes in; there was gossip with friends, and 
even with royalty itself. ‘The King,’ she writes, ‘asked me 
many questions.” He was aware of her comings and goings. . 
The Queen had even little pleasantries about her admirers. 
We are amused and surprised, now and then, by a tone and 
airs which imply a more easy state of things still. The Duchess 
of Queensberry was Mrs. Delany's contemporary cousin—Prior’s 
‘Female Phaéton,’ that ‘ Kitty beautiful and young,’ who ‘set 
the world on fire,’ on her first appearance in it. ‘These letters 
introduce her to us in the heyday of her beauty, which, in- 
deed, seems to have been dazzling and altogether exceptional. 
Her caprices now and then draw upon her a notice of tender 
criticism. It seemed like vanity to Mrs. Delany that she should 
‘discard the borrowed aid that dress supplies,” and choose to 
appear, on occasions of splendour, in studied simplicity of attire, 
without a jewel about her. Writing of George the Second’s 
curonation, she says, ‘ The Duchess of Queensberry depended so 
‘much on her native beauty, that she despised all adornment, 
‘nor had not one jewel, riband, or puff to set her off; but 
‘ everybody thought she did not appear to advantage.’ But the 
Duchess had her own view of things, and took her own way in 
most matters, which brought upon her amusing consequences. 
She chose to take up Gay, when his sequel to the ‘ Beggar's 
Opera’ had brought him into disgrace with the Court, as seem- 
ing to reflect on the Government. In spite of this, she pleaded 
his cause ; asked the King and Queen for subscriptions for him, 
and got herself forbid the Court in consequence—a thing never 
heard of to one of herrank. The Vice-Chamberlain was sent 
with the royal message, and returned with the following answer. 
We doubt whether duchesses, now-a-days, could express their 
feelings more readily or more clearly. They might possibly 
keep to the third persoa throughout, but it would be at more 
cost than consistency is worth; for the heart refuses to speak 
in that indirect, back-handed, coldly grammatical method. 
* February 27, 1728-9. 

‘The Duchess of Queensberry is surprised and well pleased that the King 
hath given her so agreeable a command as to stay from Court, where she never 
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came for diversion, but to bestow a civility on the King and Queen. She 
hopes, by such an unprecedented order as this is, that the King will see as few 
as he wishes at his Court, particularly such as dare to think or speak truth. 
I dare not do otherwise, and ought not; nor could have imagined that it would 
not have been the very highest compliment that I could possibly pay the King 
to endeavour to support truth and innocence in his house, particularly when 
the King and Queen both told me that they had not read Mr. Gay’s play. I 
have certainly done right then to stand by my own words, rather than his 
Grace of Grafton’s, who hath neither made use of ¢ruth, judgment, nor honour, 
through this whole affair, either for himself or his friends. —C. QuEENSBERRY.’— 
Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, Vol. i. p. 194. 


The grave comment on this effusion is, ‘ that though it shows 
spirit, it is not worded as her friends could have wished.’ But 
the fair Kitty knew her own value. The loss of its greatest 
beauty, and most daring and lively spirit, was no trifle to the 
Court. ‘My lady Harvey told her with a sneer, that now she 
was banished, the Court had lost its chief ornament.’ ‘I am 
entirely of your mind,’ replied the Duchess, and probably she was 
right, as point is often made of her entertaining qualities. She 
lived to be banished from Court again, something about an apron 
she chose to wear, and which she flung in the Lord-in-Waiting’s 
face ; and also to shine there a dozen years later ‘in all the mag- 
nificence of dress,’ according to the pvet’s programme in such 
matters. Some one writes after describing the workmanship of her 
gown: ‘ Allowing for her age (then forty), I never saw so beauti- 
ful a creature.’ We read of her later still, in the anguish of 
her eldest son’s violent death almost before her eyes, and again 
with recovered spirits calling daily on Mrs. Delany to mix her 
medicines for her. But there was little in common between this 
erratic genius and the set we are particularly introduced to, 
the head of which, the Duchess of Portland, ‘ was to bring virtue 
into fashion if any one could.’ 

The picture of this lady and her family, which these letters 
present, is certainly a very agreeable one. The mixture of 
splendour and simplicity of manners could hardly be in our time, 
and characterises an age. Rank, in some respects, was a more 
evident and glaring possession then. Great people had monopo- 
lies of certain sensations ; they figured in a more particular way 
before men’s eyes; they, as it were, wore their coronets. Thus, 
when the Duke of Portland and his family migrated from Bul- 
strode to London, which they would now do by rail no faster, 
and in no greater privacy, than their neighbours, Mrs. Pendarves, 
who accompanied them, writes :— 


‘We set out from Bulstrode at eleven, and were in town by half an hour 
after two, over fields of snow and heaps of ice, but our horses flew as if each 
had been a Pegasus; four coaches and six with twelve horsemen attending, 
besides apothecaries, bakers and butchers that joined in the procession to 
escort us part of the way.’ 
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A certain retinue, state, and publicity accompanies all their 
acts and movements; but the occupation of time and the family 
life is all simple and domestic—the children are brought up under 
the mother’s eye; their education and dispositions are constantly 
in her mind. In the midst of constant necessary company, enter- 
tained with due splendour, the Duchess is always busy with her 
own little schemes of fancy and usefulness. Her mind is stored 
with recipes and nostrums. She delights in being out of doors. 
She observes flowers, and mosses and insects, and contrives all 
manner of devices to indulge her innate turn for work and 
invention. She and her friends are indeed alike in this, all 
are active spirits, full of business, occupied in their own affairs, 
taking a part in all the work going on about them, contriving, 
directing, managing, exhibiting the especial virtue of ‘ notable- 
ness’ so often commended, and uniting in their persons ‘the 
excellence of a good economist with the elegance of a fine lady,’ 
both qualities alike indispensable. It is wonderful where the 
good ladies of these books, but more especially Mrs. Delany, 
found time for all they did; but it was before the intellectual 
and dreaming age. Reading was not regarded by any of them as 
the business of life: it came in by the by. They were read to now 
and then, or they reserved certain evening hours, between tea 
and cards ; but the prime hours of the day, such as were not passed 
with the visitors who came early and staid long, and which were 
devoted to sitting at all, were spent in painting, turning, which 
was the Duchess’s hobby, and needlework, which was one of 
Mrs. Delany’s numerous specialities, as well as spinning, which 
seems to have been a favourite occupation with her and her 
mother ; the fineness of the thread testifying to the quality of the 
spinster. We cannot doubt that if the claims of rank and society 
had not stood in the way, these ladies, in our own time, would have 
made a bevy of authoresses. All the cravings after expression 
which found satisfaction in painting and shell work, and feather 
work, and grottoes, and quilts, and beds, and curtains, and fringes, 
and patterns, and neat and appetizing bills of fare (an admitted 
subject for arrangement and invention), would have found another 
vent—would have resulted in tales—moral, didactic, romantic 
—in poems, in essays, in scientific dialogues, in educational 
treatises, in tracts, by means of which the ladies of our own 
time confer such benefits on the world. Grottoes, for instance— 
what a world of romance which the mind and customs of that 
aspect of society kept down, found room to expatiate in the 
construction of a grotto. In our youth we remember wondering 
at the age which could have found anything to please in the 
dank little dens, which, in gardens and ornamental grounds, 
were still considered points of attraction by the superannuated 
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guide. Mean, childish, insignificant to our uneducated eyes— 
suggestive not of hermits and serene contemplation, but of 
spiders, newts, and sore-throats, we took a shuddering survey 
of the damp, dingy walls, the pitiful decorations, the miserable 
tout ensemble, and congratulating ourselves on the developed 
taste of the nineteenth century, returned to the cheerful day as 
quickly as we could. We should have looked on all with a 
different and more intelligent eye had we known the feelings 
which had been excited—the class of faculties set'to work—in the 
creation of this little gloomy solitude ; how it had been glorified 
as so many of our works are by a sentiment in the outset, which 
struggled for expression, and must find its way into some, how- 
ever inadequate, action. If we had known that fine ladies had 
left the stiff grandeur of their drawing-rooms, and had laid aside 
their costly silks to indulge their fancy here, and work out a 
little dream of a pure primitive, quiet life, as remote in all its 
circumstances as they could devise it from the one they daily 
lived, where poetry, friendship, and religion should hold a 
perennial sway ; where it should be always spring; where good- 
ness, simplicity, wisdom, and philosophy should be inspired with 
the air; where the rustic cross, the scallop shell, the sandals, the 
staff, and the maple bowl, which actually formed the furniture 
of a first-rate grotto, should all be realities and suit somebody, 
though probably the precise person to enjoy this contemplative 
elysium might never be exactly defined. But altogether it 
afforded an idea of repose in a busy practical life, and thus was a 
—. We can only guess that the Duchess of Portland’s and 

rs. Delany’s grottoes would resemble in their general character 
those we have seen. They would be sure to be the best of their 
kind, for the Duchess had a fine spirit, and collected shells and 
stones regardless of cost from all parts of the world ; and Mrs. 
Delany had prom | a fine taste, and was the undisputed head of 
all feminine works of fancy and invention of her time. It was 
one of her secrets of success, as we have said, that she never got 
quite beyond its tastes and aspirations; that she was always 
guided by its estimate of things, only setting these in their best and 
purest light. We are led to infer that she really was a very fair 
artist. She delighted to copy the works of great artists. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds warmly commended her copy of Correggio’s 
Sigismunda, and her friends write with enthusiasm of all her per- 
formances, but she never doubted the fashions of her day even 
in their extremes of unreasonableness; and she who could ex- 
patiate on a Vandyke and a Raphael, and spend weeks and 
months reproducing them on her easel, writes quite nervously on 
hearing that her brother was following some adventurous spirits 
in wearing his own hair! ‘ You said not one word to me,’ she 
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writes, ‘about Bunny’s wearing his own hair. I had a letter 
‘yesterday from Lady Carteret. She writes me word that he 
‘looks very well with his new-adorned pate. Tell me what 
‘you think? I fancy a wig became him better; what provoked 
‘him to cut so bold a stroke?’ Happily for her she had an innate 
love of simple pleasures, and the customs of the time, even in 
the fashionable world, were, in many respects, in favour of them. 
Their hours admitted of being much out of doors, and of al fresco 
entertainments. There are continual allusions to meals out of 
doors, to expeditions with a Watteau touch of Arcadia about 
them. Thus, visiting, while in Ireland, Mr. Wesley, the grand- 
father of the Duke of Wellington, she writes :— 


‘Mr. Wesley (alias Paris) has provided every one of us with a walking staff 
whereon is fixed our Parnassus name. Mr. Usher is Vulcan, Young Nemmy, 
Mars; and Mr. Kit Don (the Revd.) is Neptune. Our staffs are white, 
and when we take our walks we make a most surprising appearance, somewhat 
like the sheriff’s men at the assizes! Yesterday we walked four miles before 
dinner, and danced two hours in the evening.’—Jdid. Vol. i. p. 406. 


The family of Wesley, by the way, seem to have been 
wonderful dancers. Mr. Wesley plays the fiddle, and dances 
with his children and guests at one and the same time, with 
something of the simple enjoyment Mr. Thackeray attributes 
to George the Third in his youth, who, he says, would dance 
country dances three or four hours together to the same tune. 
She entertains a friend at the home of her second marriage, 
and writes :— 


‘My garden is at present in the high glow of beauty, my cherries ripening, 
roses. jessamines, and pinks in full bloom, and the hay, partly spread, partly in 
cocks, complete the rural scene. We have discovered a new breakfasting 
place under the shade of the nut-trees impenetrable to the sun’s rays, in the 
midst of a grove of elms, where we shall breakfast this morning: I have 
ordered cherries, strawberries, and nosegays to be laid on our breakfast table, 
and have appointed a harper to be here to play to us during our repast, who 
is to be hid among the trees. Mrs. Hamilton is to breakfast with us, and is 
to be cunningly led to this place and surprised’—Ibid. p. 558. 


Or she describes a water party; and London and a Thames 
wherry answer excellently for Venice and a gondola. The 
Lord ‘Tyrconnell mentioned had lately been refused by Mrs. 
Pendarves on the ground of want of sense :— 


* After drinking tea Lady Mary went away ; Capel proposed going on the 
water; we accepted the offer, took up Mr. Wesley on our way, drove to 
Whitehall Stairs, took the boat we liked best, and rowed away very pleasantly 
—the water smooth, the sky serene, the company in good humour. Philomel 
was soon called upon to make use of her sweet pipe, which she did; a boat 
with two ladies and one gentleman was immediately attracted and pursued us. 
As soon as they were near enough to see their faces, who should we behold 
but the Duchess of Ancaster, an odd woman with her, and my Lord Tyrcon- 
nell! I was not a little diverted at the interview, but much more so when he 
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opened his ‘wise mouth, and told Mrs. Donnellan her singing was “the finest 
water language he ever heard, nay, the finest language he had ever heard hy 
land or by water ;”’ and many more polite speeches we had. They were in an 
open boat, ours was covered ; it would have diverted you to see how the wretch 
peeped to look at us, which was no easy matter. My companion’s voice 
charmed them so much that they did not quit us till she had sung several 
songs. Capel asked the Duchess of Ancaster to sing; which she did very 
es at last they agreed to sing a duetto out of the Beggar’s Opera, but 
such catterwalling never was heard, and we all laughed.’—Jécd. p. 276. 


The Thames of the London in 1861 has altered since June, 
1731, when these people sung so merrily on its pure and undis- 
turbed waters, which they seem to have had pretty much to 
themselves. On another occasion she describes a country walk at 
Welbeck, which the Duchess of Portland had recently inherited. 
Weare not alittle impressed with the cortége necessary to explore 
the country at a couple of miles from the great house :— 


* Last Wednesday (Sept. 1856) we took a walk to a place called Creswell 
Craggs with the Duchess and her fair flock. D. D. Mr. Smallwall, Lord 
Titchfield’s tutor, and one of the Duke’s stewards to show us the way, and 
two pioneers to level all before us. At least a dozen stiles were laid flat, paths 
cut through thickets and brambles and briars, and bridges made in swampy 
places; the length of the way computed at about two miles and a half. A 
resolution was taken on setting out not to delay the walk by simpling, so we 
only snatched at any curious grass or flower in our way and stuffed it in our 
black apron pockets to observe upon at our return pot: | the tea table.’—Jdid. 
Vol. iii. p. 441. 

This simpling—‘ culling of simples’—was an unscientific 
botany. Everything that was beautiful or curious in nature 
attracted their notice, though they seemed left very much to 
their own unassisted observations, and had none of those long 
Latin names, which modern science puts at our modern ladies’ 
finger-ends, with which at once to dignify and to identify their 
discoveries. The Duchess writes :— 

* I have looked all over my collection of moss and can’t find any thing like 
yours. That which most resembles it is the small flowering green stone moss 
and the beard of briar, but the first is a deeper green and not scarlet, and the 
other is not near so beautiful as yours. 1 found to-day a very odd fly—the 
body black, the legs red, and the tail half an inch long; the whole fly rather 
larger than a gnat.’—Vol. i. p. 618. 


There is something quite touching in this simple treatment of 
things, which learned men have now taught every lady to define 
‘with a clumsy name;’ but the love for them tells more as a 
characteristic before classification gave facilities and zest to such 
pursuits, and brought them into fashion. We find Mrs. Pen- 
darves wondering at the insensibility of mankind to the beauty 
of shells, for which she had a passion, which was ministered to 
by friends and strangers till she had specimens from all parts of 
the world. At its commencement she writes to her sister :— 
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‘I have got a new madness. I am running wild after shells. This morning 
I have set my little collection of shells in my cabinet, and they look so beau- 
tiful that 1 must by some means enlarge my stock; the beauties of shells are 
as infinite as of flowers, and to consider how they are inhabited enlarges a field 
of wonder tbat leads one insensibly to the great Director and Author of these 
wonders. How surprising is it to observe the indifference, nay (more properly), 
the stupidity, of mankind, that seem to make no reflection as they live, are 
pleased with what they meet with because it has beautiful colours or an agree- 
able sound; there they stop, and receive but little more pleasure from them 
than a horse or a dog.’--Vol. i. p. 485. 

It is a symptom of an unscientific age, and of an age, too, in 
which the canons of taste had as yet to be laid down, that this 
love for the pretty things of nature led to oa experiments 
of adapting them to domestic ornamentation. People did not 
care merely to look at them as specimens (very few do now), they 
must be made to do mana service, to minister, as it were, to his 
luxuries and whims. Thence resulted prodigious labours, of which 
we can only guess the effect. Not only were shells embedded 
in the walls of grottoes, but they are festooned into cornices for 
rooms and chapels—and positively painted over to one tint—and 
cemented round a frame work for chandeliers; in every instance 
exciting intense interest in the progress of the work ; and, what 
is much more surprising, satisfying the artist in the result, and 
causing an enthusiasm amongst her friends. What is new and 
neatly executed has a temporary triumph with us all. 

The manual industry of these ladies is something to wonder at, 
and elicits from the editress some very pointed contrasts between 
past and present fine ladies. The Duchess, besides her ‘ cave,’ 
and her ivory and amber turnings, had twelve ‘ toilettes’ in hand 
at one time, whatever these may be; besides the more modern 
interests of a virtuoso, in making a fine collection of pictures and 
curiosities ; and the work executed and turned out of hand by 
Mrs. Delany surpasses our ideas of the credible. The real value 
of most of these labours must always have lain in their effect on 
the worker. We know that they assisted to keep mind and body 
in health, serenity, and vigour to an extraordinary age. It isa 
further testimony to her model character that all this business 
does not seem to have induced a fussy, bustling manner, to which 
notable women are subject. A charming, graceful, easy serenity is 
spoken to by her friends. 

She herself owns to ranking a good manner, in her own sex 
at least, next to religion and pure morals, and perhaps the 
lesson to be learnt from this book is the value and importance 
of good manners. We feel that we have been to school. There 
is no doubt that (according to the approved phrase), we 
rise from its perusal with an added sense of the } awe A 
and pleasantness of being well mannered ourselves, and of all our 
friends being so gifted. We see a moral in a courteous and 
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gracious eee, and have an insight into the education that 
forms it. It is a subject on which Mrs. Delany thought a good 
deal ; she practised all she preached, and no doubt was herself an 
authority. It enters into her primary ideas of education. 


* Next to inculcating right religious principles, the most material work is to 
make brothers and sisters perfectly well bred towards one another. 1 see many 
= ee arise in families, merely from want of good manners !’— 

ol. iii. 58. 

‘ There is nothing I wish so much for Mary, nez¢ to right religious principles, 
as a proper knowledge of the polite world. It is the only means of keeping 
her safe from an immoderate love of its vanities and follies, and of giving her 
that sensible kind of reserve which great retirement converts either to awkward 
— or occasions the worst evil of the two,a forward pertness.’—Ibid. 


i. Mary (her niece), has had wxcommon advantages at home for the improve- 
ment of what is mos¢ material, aud a founuation is laid by ber excellent, kind 
instructors, that will make her happy beyond this earthly tabernacle: but 
this is not all that is requisite, unless she is to turn hermit. There is grace 
and manner, which cannot be attained without conversing with a variety of 
well-bred people, which, well chosen, cannot efface what is certainly more 
necessary, but will give a polish, and by an agreeable recommendation, render 
e oe good more useful and acceptable to those she converses with.’— 

ol. iii. p. 537. 

* About Mary I cannot think it necessary to the accomplishment of a you 
lady that she should be early and frequently produced in public. I woul 
rather see a little awkward Cubiehenh than a; daring, forward, genteelness. 
Good company, and good conversation, 1 should wish to have my niece intro- 
duced into, as soon as she can speak and understand ; but for all public places, 
till after fifteen (except a play, or an oratorio), she should not know what they 
are, and then very rarely, and only with her mother or aunt.’—Jdid. p. 92. 


She is gravely solicitous about Mary’s dancing :— 


* Dunoyer is now, I believe, the best dancing-master in London: his price is 
high, but he will give the Pauline a better air in a month, than a less skilful 
dancing-master would in three. I believe Lady Cooper has good interest with 
him, and that may make him take more pains.’—Vol. iii. 585. 


She criticises her own manner in the tone of one who specu- 
lates on the subject, on occasion of giving her impressions of 
Irish society, in her first visit there, paid to restore her 
usual serenity, after the wound her spirits had received from 
‘Herminius’’ behaviour. Dublin, it should be noted, was a 
much more courtly place while it had its parliament than it 
is now :— 

* As for the generality of pe I meet with here, they are much the same 
as in England—a mixture of good and bad; all that I have met with behave 


themselves very decently according to their rank; now and then an oddity 
breaks out, but none so extraordinary but that I can match it in England. ‘There 
is a heartiness about them that is more like Cornwall than any I have known, 
and great sociableness. I apprehend, from that way of living, there must 
arise a good deal of tittle-tattle, but I have not heard much yet. Wherever ( 

o 1 meet with great civilities. I don’t take it as paid me on my own account, 
But that of those I am with, who are here highly regarded, and indeed, their 
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friendliness and kindness to me increases every day. They study to entertain 
me, and I have no uneasiness on their account, but that they may think I am 
not so cheerful as they would have me; but, as I grow older (she is thirty-one), 
though I feel as much warmth as ever, I have not got so lively a way of 
showing it. I attribute it a great deal to the fear I have always had of appearing 
too gay ; @ wrong notion. am now convinced it hurts the temper. Our 
spirits ought to have their full career when our inclinations are innocent, and 
ww = be checked, but where they would exceed the bounds of prudence.— 
ol. i. 291, 


She was fastidious in her judgment of others on this point. 
In speaking of the young Lady Mornington, mother of the Duke 
of Wellington, we read:— 


‘I believe Mrs. Hill has been very careful, in the common way, for the educa- 
tion of her daughters; they are in very good order, and civil. What I think 
L. M. may be wanting in, is what few people have attained at her age, who 
have not some real superiority of understanding, and a little experience of the 
manners of the world; nor could she learn from her mother that politeness of 
behaviour and address, which is not only just but bright. She is pretty, and 
excessively good-natured and happy in her present situation; but I own I 
think my godson required a wife that had more the punctilios of good breeding, 
as he is much wanting in them himself; and those things should not be wanting 
to men of rauk and fortune. Indeed, I carry it further, and I think that 
nobody can do so much good in the world who is ot well bred, as those that 
are. In truth, it is only a modern phrase (according to my notion of that 
virtue) for that “charity” emphatically expressed by St. Paul.’—Vol. iii. p. 546. 


She is a warm admirer and friend of Richardson, and sheds 
torrents of tears over Clarissa; still, it is well known that the 
fine ladies of that time were forced to admit solecisms in the 
manners of these admired and cherished volumes. <A certain Miss 
Mulso comes in for some of the blame. She writes:— 


*‘D. M. commends Miss Mulso’s letters, but she does not so well like the 
young woman; that is, she admires her sense and ingenuity, but thinks her 
only second-rate as to politeness of manners, and that Richardson’s high admira- 
tion for her has made her take her for a model for his genteel characters, and 
that ey reason they are nof so really polished as he thinks them to be.’—Jdsd. 
iii. p. 60. 

‘Genteel’ then was a choice and expressive word, far from 
the disgrace into which it is now fallen. Women might pass 
very well; they might have rank and the habits of society, 
but not deserve to be called genteel. The writer pronounces of 
the belles of Bath, that they are very ‘ ungenteel ;’ and Lady 
Betty Hastings was modest and civil in her manner, but not 
‘genteel.’ er strong notions of the duty of keeping up 
society gives the question of manners a moral aspect :— 


‘Three days together spent abroad is being a downright rake, but the sobriety 
of my own dwelling is much pleasanter to me than all the flirtations of the 
world, though the society of it I will always keep up ¢o the best of my power, 
as it is aduty incumbent on us to live waa; and it is necessary to keep up 
good humour and benevolence in ourselves, or the qualities of the heart contract 
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and grow useless, as our limbs would do without any proper exercise.—Vol. 
ii. p. 418, 

She has a great respect for rules. ‘No ceremony,’ she says 
of a friend, ‘ subsists between us— 

‘Though ceremony is proper, to keep those at a distance that otherwise might 
be troublesome.’ 

And in speaking of her dear friend, Letitia Bushe, whose 
perfection as a companion she very happily defines, saying, ‘ She 
‘ will be a great loss to me; she is one of the few who is per- 
‘fectly qualified for an agreeable companion in a domestic way ; 
‘ her sweetness of temper makes her give into all one’s ways, as 
‘if she chose to do whatever is proposed ;\—she writes, after 
parting with her, when her friendship was most needed: — 

‘My ingenious and agreeable companion, Mrs. Bushe, was obliged to return 


to Lady Austin, and I would not let her run the risk, by staying any longer, 
of disobliging her; it is not honourable to monopolize.” —V ol. ii. p. 193. 


And of all graceful attentions she says,—while hinting that, as 
a housekeeper, she could have dispensed with a dinner-party 
Dr. Delany (or D.D. as he is always called), arranged on her 
birthday :— 

‘Though I have too much regard for /es petits soins of those I love not to 
value every mark of affection: but if people only keep upon the great road of 
loving, and neglect the little paths of friendship, many delicate pleasures are 
lost.’—Vol. iii. p. 120. 

A certain Lady Bell Monck seems to have greatly exercised 
the forbearance of this polite circle by her constant deviations 
from their high standard. Her name never occurs without some 
allusion to them: but we have a perfect confidence that this 
sensitiveness was never allowed to betray itself. This was the 
age, especially, for good manners and politeness to have their 
martyrs. Lady Bell and her husband are staying at Bulstrode, 
and spoiling a long-planned visit. 

‘L. B. M. is asad check upon our pleasures ; they have named three different 
days for going away, and yet they are here, and 4 fear will be, as long as we 
stay in the country, which is truly a mortification. The Duchess behaves her- 
self in the most obliging and proper manner that can be towards Ler, but it is 
much thrown away ; however, it becomes her to do so, though her pearls are dis- 
regarded.’—Vol. il. p. 523. 

The restraints of good-breeding a hundred and more years ago 
were, we suspect, of a more stringent character than modern habits 
would tolerate. They were a real discipline of which we think 
we perceive the fruits in more important points. These volumes, 
no doubt, introduce us to most favourable examples of the rank 
and fashion of the eighteenth century. Mrs. Delany and her 
friends were complimented on all hands as models for their sex’s 
imitation and examples of virtue and piety ; but theirs was essen- 
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tially the religion of the day, and therefore tells of more than the 
habits of mind of one circle; and what strikes us in them, is a 
consistent resignation to the orderings of Providence, such as 
we miss in even the good people of our own time. They ac- 
cepted the inevitable without grumblings or repinings. Modern 
inventions have cleared away so many hindrances, that we seem 
the more impatient of those that remain. We rail at every 
passing inconvenience, at every delay or stoppage in the social 
machinery, and, above all, at the one power which we cannot 
master, which we must submit to, whose caprices and severities 
are utterly beyond our control. How many Christians are 
practical atheists with regard to the weather! How many 
have contracted a habit of what we might call decent blasphemy 
against rain and cold, fog and damp, as though Providence had 
no concern with them—as though the check they offer to our 

lans and pleasures were the design of theevil principle! As 
far as we can judge, these things were better borne a century 
ago. The inconveniences of travelling, for instance, were enor- 
mous. It is a matter of surprise and congratulation to Mrs. 
Delany, that the high-road from London to Dublin was so good 
that they did not once come to a dead stand, so as to have to 
alight from the coach. After parting from her sister at Glou- 
cester, on her return to London, she writes, in 1728 :— 
* ‘I believe you have some curiosity to know how I was entertained during 
my journey. At the end of the town some part of the coach broke, and we 
were obliged to get out, and took shelter at an alehouse: in half an hour we 
jogged on, and about an hour after that, flop we went into a slough, not 
overturned, but stuck. Well, out we were hauled again, and the coach with 
much difficulty was heaved out. We then once more set forward, and came to 
our journey’s end without any other accident or fright, and met with no waters 
worth getting out of the coach for.’—Vol. i. p. 176. 

It always took her three days to get from London to Gloucester, 
and she begs her sister not to ride to meet her on account of 
the intolerable dirt. From Oxford she writes :— 


‘We got to Euston about one: were delayed half an hour on the road, by the 
car wheels breaking ; no overturn, but Smith was obliged to be hoisted up behind 
Bennet without any pillion, and James came walibting on with the broken 
equipage, his /ridbleship much ruffled. 1 feasted at Euston on your good pro- 
visions, but not very hungry; we staid about two hours. About three miles 
from Oxford, we had like to have lost one of our /ore-wheels, but, fortunately 
saw our danger before any bad accident. The coachman very soon repaired the 
loss, and we arrived at Oxford about six.’—Vol. ii. p. 505. 


She mentions it as a point of superiority in Ireland— 

‘A comfortable circumstance belonging to this country is, that the roads 
are so good, and free from robbers, that we may drive safely any hour of the 
night.’—Vol. ii. p. 686. 

The passage to Dublin involved infinite delays and trials of 
patience, such as no modern temper could stand. To be at the 
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water-side was nothing. Days had to be passed with no other 
employment than watching and waiting for the ‘ yacht ’ and for 
the wind, and waiting with a long voyage, as it often proved 
to be, before them. But, supplied with a due amount of needle- 
work and patience, the time passes serenely,—the Dean, perhaps, 
deserving the greater praise, for he has the patience without 
the needlework,—and there is never a murmur; it is taken 
hardly as a trial, simply as an event. No grumblings even about 
sea-sickness, which is now and then touched upon as an inevitable 
accompaniment of a ship, without one word of vituperative 
description. All the eccentricities of the post are borne with 
equal philosophy. From Dublin she writes to her sister in 
England :— 

‘Your last letter was dated 27th January, and came to me in seven days. 
— _ letters always make as swift a passage, it would be charming.’ —Vol. 
ii. p. 421. 

‘Letters were often a month on the way. Nor is it only this 
class of inconveniences that are borne with serenity. The same 
spirit of quiet gentle pious endurance supports our heroine in 
all the delays of a painful law-suit which hangs over D.D. for 
years. She accepts suspense as the one trial of a happy lot, and 
strikes the balance in her own favour when things look their worst. 
London workmen, it is true, sometimes threaten to exhaust her 
patience, and once, she says, that if it were not that her friend 
was with her, she should be downright cross; but this exception 
only proves the rule. Weare equally struck with the conduct of 
all concerned, when sickness or lesser ailments invade their circle. 
Mrs. Delany shows it in the prompt unmurmuring rearrange- 
iment of all her plans, when those belonging to her, either near] 
or remotely, fall ill. Nothing is ever called provoking or ill- 
timed ; no disappointment is ever expressed. But we are par- 
ticularly edified by the deportment of the Duchess of Portland 
and her family, when small-pox breaks out at Bulstrode. We 
have just been entertained with a pretty scene of the eldest 
daughter’s first presentation :— 

*Our Duchess and Lady Betty came to town on Thursday, and we have been 
very full of business, in settling the jewels and clothes for the Birthday. The 
Duchess of Portland’s is white and silver ground, flowered with gold and silver, 
and a stomacher of white satin, covered with her fine coloured jewels, and all 
her diamonds. Lady Betty is to have a very fine sprig of pearls, diamonds, and 
turquoises, for her hair, by way of pomponne, loops and stars of diamonds 
between, on blue satin, for her stomacher ; her clothes white and silver, mosaic 
ground, flowered with silver, intermixed with a little blue. She rehearsed her 


clothes and jewels yesterday, and practised dancing with her train. She looks 
mighty well, and is a very genteel figure.’ . . . 


And afterwards she reports of the scene :— 


‘I don’t believe there was a more engaging. figure than Lady Betty. She 
looked so modest, so composed, and, though glittering with diamonds, showed 
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no sort of consciousness of any superior finery. . . .Lord Stormont, nephew to 
Mr. Murray, danced with Lady Betty. Never was such heat and crowding ; but 
she says it “was delightful for all that:” she has the spirits one would wish a 
young thing to have, great enjoyment of the diversions allowed her, and no 
manuer of regret when they are not thought proper for her.’—Vol. iii. p. 303. 


Within a few weeks, one of the sons is taken ill. The 
Duchess, alway ready with her recipes, prescribes for him, and 
sends for the doctor, who pronounces it small-pox of a middling 
sort, neither the best nor the worst. 


* Dec. 25.—The Duchess’s spirits are more composed ; her good sense and 
sweetness of temper make her exert and do all she can to keep up her spirits. 
It is a vast satisfaction to me that I am with her at this time, and so I am 
sure it is to you. She has given the young ladies ¢heir choice, to stay in the 
house or go to Whitehall ; and they have so much fortitude that all begged to 
stay, and say they shall be miserable to leave her. I cannot help bein 
anxious, though I trust in God He will protect them, and He only can rewar 
such filial tenderness. . . . 

‘1st Jan.—Thank God, Lord Edward is quite out of danger of bis late dis- 
temper. He has had a better sort than at first apprehended ; it turned before 
the ninth day: he is the patientest little creature 1 ever saw. The young 
ladies still hold up most heroically ; they have been taught io depend on Pro- 
vidence, and they credit their good teachers. The Duchess says it would be 
unpardonable ingratitude in her not to be most cheerfully resigned to God’s 
will, who bas been so gracious and merciful in the recovery of her son. It 
will be very extraordinary if the young ladies escape the infection. . . All the 
family were at Church, and received the Sacrament last Sunday. Dr. Mark- 
ham read prayers, and the Dean officiated at the Communion table. . . Dr. 
Markham a been here ever since Monday was se’nnight. He is master of 
Westminster School ; he is reckoned a very agreeable man ; the Duchess and 
I think him dull, but he seems composed and steady, which may become his 
station more than vivacity. . . 

* 15th Jan.—Last Monday, at dinner, Lady Margaret Bentinck was taken ill : 
everybody imagined all infection over. Yesterday morning she complained of 
giddiness in her head, and great pain in her back. The doctor was instantly 
sent for from Windsor, but the apothecary, who was in the house, felt her 

ulse, saying it was absolutely necessary to bleed her without staying for the 

joctor. She was let blood. She says, “She is very glad,” when she can speak, 
that she “has got the small pox.” Her sisters are Etermined not to leave her, 
unless the Duchess forbids them, but she is silent on that point, so that, in all 

robability, bere will be the same succession as was in your family. . . Lord 
idward is quite well again, and expresses joy that his “dear Peggy” has got 
the small-pox. 

‘17th Jan.—The small-pox has come out very favourably with Lady Mar- 
garet. Lady Betty was taken in the night of Tuesday. No bad symptoms 
appear. . . We are in daily expectation of Lady Harriet. She continues well, 
but will not quit her sister’s room all day. The Duchess loves Babess ex- 
tremely, and is always glad of her company ; but as I can stay with her she will 
have nobody else, for she finds she must keep herself very quiet, and that the 
least hurry overcomes her. . . 

*20¢h Jan.—Lady Betty rested very well last night (natural rest). Lady 
Margaret, I fear, has not a very good kind; I don’t believe it will turn before 
the eleventh or twelfth day. She bears it with great composure, but her throat 
is very sore, and her eyes closed up. The Duchess bears up as well as she 
can, but her anxious state you can much easier imagine than most people. 
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Dear Lady Harriet still holds out, but certainly, if she is ever to have it, can 
hardly now escape. She is (or at least appears to be) in very good spirits, 
and prepared to receive it whenever it comes. The poor Duchess looks every 
moment with affectionate examining eyes for some alteration in her.’ 


There is allusion to the Duke, who is too anxious himself 
to be much support to his wife. At length, lady Harriet is taken, 
and anticipates the doctor’s too ready lancet, by a violent bleed- 
ing at the nose. 

*31s¢ Jan.—I hope the worst is over with Lady Harriet. She is indeed a 
sweet creature; so patient under her pains; so cheerful, and so thankful for 
the least amendment. I always thought the Duchess blest in her children, but 
I did not know their full worth (nor, I may say, hers), till this trial. . . . Dear 
Lady Harriet goes on as well as can be expected, considering she has not a good 
sort. She has vast resolution in bearing her present miserable condition, for 
surely there cannot be anything more terrible to bear while it lasts! Between 
whiles she tries to make comical jokes upon her own figure, and keeps up every- 
body’s spirits by her good humour. Lady Betty is fair almost as ever; her 
eyes as sparkling, and in charming spirits. She has not known the danger her 
darling sister has been in. Lady Margaret comes on slowly, and her spirits are 
but indifferent at best. . . 

* Feb. 5th—Lovely Lady Harriet is in a fair way of recovery, which I could 
not say till now. The Duchess is better: I was under great apprehensions for 
her a few days ago; she had all the symptoms of a fever, but they are gone 
off... As to their fair faces, I fear Lady Margaret will suffer a little, and 
Lady Harriet a great deal; but we are at — so glad to have her alive 
that we are not yet mortified about it. The Duchess has ordered rotten 
apples to be distilled, and is much obliged to you for your kind attention.’— 
Vol. iii. p. 313. 

We have thought it not amiss to give this simple history of 
the visitation of a scourge, which was felt or feared in every 
household within the memory of some amongst us. The young 
ladies of our own time could hardly pass with more credit through 
such an ordeal, or do greater justice to their training. Indeed, 
it is a picture creditable to that period in every respect but its 
medicine; and the medical ideas and practices, which transpire in 
these volumes, do more than excite our contempt for the doctors 
of that day—they excite a suspicion of all doctoring whatever. 
To see a whole generation acquiesce as they did in the notion of 
‘ blood-letting,’ as the cure for all distempers, makes us mistrust 
our own judgment as well as theirs. Every day may have its 
favourite fallacy, and be the victim of some dangerous delusion. 
These letters show us how Mrs. Delany’s beloved sister, Mrs. 
D’Ewes, was slowly (not so very slowly either) bled to death 
by her doctors. But for their interposition, there is no doubt that 
the correspondence would have extended through three more 
volumes of equal length with the present. The more the poor 
lady languished, the more necessary was it thought to bleed her. 
She became giddy, no doubt from loss of blood, but the symptom 
was interpreted into the need of more constant bleedings than 
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ever. All the doctors agreed in this, and all the friends and 
relations, Mrs. Delany amongst them, believed in the doctors. 
If she has a moment’s misgiving, as where her brother reports :— 


‘I had a letter from him yesterday ; he tells me you have let blood whilst he 
was with you, and that your blood was very good. Do you think it was of any 
service to you? J fear not, as you had a giddy fit or two after it.’ 


She returns to her allegiance in a few days, after consulting 
with her own doctor, and in the last letter she ever writes to her 
sister gives his opinion :— 


‘He is very earnest for your being often blooded, but never to lose more 
than four ounces at atime. He lays great stress upon it.’—Vol. iii. p. 626. 


There is a case of a cousin who had some affection of the chest, 
for which she was bled, till she exhibited an alarming picture 
of attenuation, and who broke in upon various ceremonies by 
different summonses to her supposed death-bed, who yet lived 
to a good old age. Indeed, we must assume, that there was a 
stamina in these good ladies which the women of our time are 
without. ‘Their active habits, their brisk housekeeping, their 
daily visits to kitchen and larder—‘apple-chamber and cheese- 
room ’—their persevering energetic dancing far into middle life, 
were strong counter influences, and carried them on, in spite 
of the doctors, to a good old age, and in spite, too, of domestic 
quackery, for all prescriptions are not as innocent as ‘rotten apple- 
water, snails, and spiders,’ or a morsel of stale bread taken before 
breakfast, from which so much is hoped. For example, Mrs. 
Delany somewhere prescribes for her little nephew a decoction 
of quicksilver, to be taken at all meals, with an utter ignorance 
ef the hidden powers of that metal—to say nothing of chalk 
and tar-water, which was the fashionable panacea of the day. 

We cannot study the familiar history of this time without 
observing what an important and recognised place match-making 
held in the class of feminine occupations. The term is now one 
of reproach. No woman likes to be called a match-maker ; but 
Mrs. Delany, and all her most respected acquaintance, would 
have failed in their ideas of duty towards their friends, and their 
friends’ children, if they had not busied themselves in their 
establishment in life. It was evidently part of the office of a 
godmother or gossip, as is gravely termed, to plan a good and 
suitable match for her charge. Mrs. Delany had far more senti- 
ment on the question of marriage than most of those she lived 
with. She realized and acted upon the truth, that there must 
be union of feeling and moral worth to constitute happiness 
in this relation. We know that, in our time, it would be some- 
thing not absolutely common-place for a woman of fashion to 
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act on the principles here expressed to her sister, on occasion of 
an offer she had received :— 

‘I think he has a great deal of merit, and I protest solemnly I am extremely 
sorry to give him any pain ; and had I any inclination to marry, and a fortune 
double what I have, I would prefer him to any man I know; but to let you see 
seriously that money without worth cannot tempt mé, I have refused my Lord 
Tirconnell. T.ady Carteret asked me, the other day, if I would give her leave 
to proceed in it; that she thought I should be blameworthy to refuse so vast a 
fortune, a title, and a good-natured man. All that, I told her, was no tempta- 
tion to me; he had the character, very justly, of being silly, and I would not 
tie myself to such a companion for anempire. She said I was in the wrong.’ — 
Vol. 1. p. 274. 


We find her, too, lamenting on the necessity that existed of 
women marrying for the sake of a home; but in the main she 
recognised it as a necessity, and could never see a marriageable 

oung woman without wishing her well settled, nor help regard- 
ing matrimony as a cure for most evils. ‘Poor Maria Barber is 
‘a melancholy, drooping young woman,’ she writes, ‘and I wish 
‘a prospect of her being well settled, but I hear of none.’ She 
busied herself with all her skill to bring about a match between 
young Lord Weymouth, who was taking to dissipated courses, 
and Miss Carteret, and congratulates herself much on her 
success, though under circumstances which would hardly, in our 
eyes, have warranted it, and which savours much more of the days 
of Richardson than of Miss Yonge and Miss Sewell; as does 
the sentiment gravely uttered on occasion of her god-daughter, 
‘Sally Chapene’s,’ difficulties in preferring the lover who did 
not come forward:— 

‘I think it very hard that a young woman should be kept in an uncertain 
state, and not at liberty to accept the addresses of another man, because a 


person she has a high value for is so mysterious in his behaviour, that she 
cannot tell what his designs are.’—Vol. iii. p. 394. 


But all the instances to the point would inconveniently swell 
our pages ; we will content ourselves with one specimen example, 
where the process is given in detail, in its most dignified form 
and characteristic words. Are our Bishops ever ‘sent for’ on 
such errands ?— 


*T have been for some time in an odd situation about an affair that I have 
had in my head and at my heart. Our dear, worthy Violet’s circumstances 
are such, that if it were now possible to settle her well it would be doing a good 
action, and I have had a hint given me that Mr. G——n, near Windsor has 
thoughts of marrying, but is afraid of the fine ladies, and that it was not im- 

racticable if a judicious friend could be met with, to have her character given 
im, that such a union might be compassed. I thought of the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, who is the most intimate friend the gentleman has. I sent for him, 
told him frankly my thoughts, and begged his friendship and assistance, both 
which he promised me when an opportunity offered; but he feared the gentle- 
man wanted some money, as the Karl had not settled the fortune, though the 
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title would come to him; but he approved of my scheme, and said he would do 
all he could, for he thought they were worthy of each other, and Ae bears as 
good a character as she does. This was three weeks ago, and I have not heard 
one word.’— Vol i. p. 269. 


A fortnight later, the Bishop reports progress :— 


‘The Bishop of Gloucester has just been with me; he has had an oppor- 
tunity of talking to Mr.G. He asked him if he had ever had such a query pro- 
posed to him, that her fortune was so and so, and her character a most 
extraordinary one from everybody. The gentleman agreed she had an excellent 
character, said she never had been mentioned to him, and made no objection, 
but gave no encouragement for the Bishop to say more.’ —Vol. ii. p. 276. 


A few weeks further on, the negotiation comes to a stop:— 


‘The Bishop of Gloucester was with me three days ago, but with no good 
news; he has twice mentioned what was desired, but nothing was said that 
could be interpreted to her advantage. The Bishop wishes there may be inter- 
views this summer, which perhaps (as he is unengaged) may bring about some 
resolution.’ —Jdid. p. 284, 

There the affair ends, but not the friendly zeal for cousin 
Violet, who evidently weighs on her mind; for, two years later, 
we find another suggestion :— 

*I don’t think it likely Lord North should marry Lady W., but don’t won- 
der, where there is such an intimacy, there should be such a report. If he does 
marry again (as I think it very likely he should), 1 don’t know anyone so fitted 
to make him and his family happy as our Violet. Her discretion and goodness 
of temper would make her a jewel in a family so mixed as they are..... But 
it is to be feared he will be taken by some blooming thing that will marry him 
for his fortune and to make a show,’ &c.—Vol. ii. p. 393. 


There is evidently no end to the judicious arrangements that 
a sensible woman might make for her friends; and though cousin 
Violet happens not to be an example in point of success, we are 
not at all sure that the decline of matrimony, so feelingly regretted 
in our day, and the vast increase in the community of old maids, 
which calls for so many remarks from the press, is not to be attri- 
buted in a good measure to a radical change in the system of 
making marriages. A hundred years ago, all the matrons were 
engaged in disinterested plans for their female friends. Merit, 
however modest and retiring, was not allowed to pass unnoticed ; 
attention was called to it. Men were not permitted to remain 
widowers or bachelors without being reminded of the duty 
they owed to society and to female worth. And, on the other 
hand, ladies were advised to keep fancy and inclination 
under control: it was taken for granted on all sides, that a 
vast number of men were equally eligible, provided all could offer 
the same easy circumstances. We read of an infinite number 
of matches in these volumes, but of very few begun and carried 
through by the parties themselves simply because they loved 
each other. Such a proceeding would have been regarded with 
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suspicion, as savouring of wilfulness or other impropriety. 
People first determined to marry, and then cast about for a 
proper object. Thus, Dr. Delany, having lost his first wife two 

ears, set himself to consider who should succeed that lady in 
his affections. Long before, he had met Mrs. Pendarves in 
Dublin, and all who enjoyed her society thought her charming. 
His choice fell upon her, and a very cool choice we must think 
it to have been in an Irish D.D. of fifty-eight, and looking older. 
When his decision was made, his plan was not first to renew 
his acquaintance with the lady whom he had not seen for ten 
years, but to make his offer at once, and thus announce his 
approach. And a very fair straightforward letter it is, though 
rauch too long for our space. It induced Mrs. Pendarves, now 
forty-three years of age, to consult her mother and sister, with 
the full purpose, no doubt, of deciding for herself. She knew 
him to be a man of worth and of learning, and with such a 
reputation for wit as the chosen friend of Dean Swift must 
possess. She weighed all the circumstances, saw that his 
character, fortune, and position—though the last not what her 
friends might have expected for her—were such as would conduce 
to her happiness, and in a very short time closed with his offer. 
His proposal was made April, 1743, and the wedding took place 
the 9th of June of the same year. Nothing could have answered 
better, and there can be no happier picture of married life in 
middle age. It is marked by a uniformity of tastes, which is 
seldom seen where people have grown from youth into one 
another’s habits, and such sweetness of temper on each side as 
would have made them happy, even if such sympathy had been 
wanting. Nor was Ireland at all such a banishment for a woman 
of fashion, as it would now be regarded. She was subject to 
no violent change, either of society or social habits. She was of 
a nature to be always young, and we are led to believe her face, 
figure, and habits, to have all favoured the agreeable decep- 
tion. ‘The happy couple mutually befriended one another: her 
interest soon got him the deanery of Down, and she tried philo- 
sophically and decorously for a bishopric. But this further 
promotion, though seemingly within reach, never came. Their 
pretensions never clashed. She was always the loving obedient 
wife, reverencing his office, implicitly deferring to his opinions, 
and proud of his official and parochial labours when she has 
such to record; while he looked up to her with at least equal 
respect; gloried in her accomplishments, encouraged all her 
pursuits, devoted himself to her happiness, sanctioned her liberal 
and elegant hospitality, and was delighted to see her at the head 
of the best society Ireland afforded, always sought after and 
courted, always sensible, genial, and gracious. He was evi- 
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dently a most creditable specimen of a Church dignitary, 
literary, clerical, devout, and orthodox; but his duties were 
not so arduous as to interfere with long absences, not only from 
Down, but from Ireland altogether, when he accompanied his 
wife in her triennial visits to her friends in England. 

It was a marriage which for itself and for the time in which 
it was contracted eminently suited her. She was one of the 
people made for friendship rather than more absorbing emotions. 
She had a reserve and self-reliance, which led her to choose the 
confidence and companionship of her own sex, and to repose on 
the calmer domestic affections, the love of family and home ; 
such influences as offered no disturbing forces to the natural 
development of her own nature. These volumes show us a 
temper perhaps a good deal rarer than we would at first sight 
suppose, one which we are apt to assume for ourselves, as a matter 
of course—we mean the affectionate temper ;—that is, really 
a nature in which there is such a harmony of engaging qualities, 
of warmth, tenderness, kindness, indulgence, unselfishness, 
fidelity, and discretion, as may lead to the formation of many 
real attachments, and constancy in them. Most people can be 
affectionate to those immediately about them at belonging to 
them, as parts of themselves; or they can be affectionate so 
long as there is an identity of interests or frequency of inter- 
course ; but it belongs to few to go on loving with unwavering 
regard—in spite of changes of place and fortune, and inevitable 
changes of character (we speak of change, not deterioration)— 
the same people throughout a life; to hold by the friends 
of youth to old age. We all must admit that it implies 
habitual forbearance, toleration, and justice, a constant sense 
of others’ claims and submission of our own, a freedom from 
jealousy, and a general right balance of mind, to maintain friend- 
ships unimpaired through the innumerable trials and vicissitudes 
to which they are exposed, as it needs expansiveness and warmth 
of heart to form them. It is a subject which might be pursued 
to great length: we consider Mrs. Delany an example of the 
virtue, though the circumstances of her day befriended this 
natural capability. 

In her day a large number of separating causes did not exist 
which affect us now. The grades of society were more fixed, 
opinion in religion and politics was more fixed, people were 
more tolerant, they more needed each other's society, and had 
ways of entertaining themselves which kept them clear of intel- 
lectual excitement. It is curious, in this vast mass of corre- 
spondence, how few sore subjects, or disputed points, or differences 
of opinion, are touched upon. And when they occur it is no 
personal matter, but some case in which the warmth and gene- 
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rosity of her friendship leads her from the usual calm charity of 
judgment. Minds now-a-days, separated by circumstances, are 
apt to drift from one another in spite of themselves; there are 
80 many questions on which friends may split, such rapid trans- 
itions, so many opportunities for divergence; such a feverish 
activity of thought circulates about us, of which there is little 
indication in these volumes. We infer that an intellectual age, 
in which people are always probing into the depths of their own 
and other people’s minds, does not encourage habits of friendly, 
sociable, affectionate constancy. But that, even in Mrs. Delany’s 
day, the temper we have attributed to her needed guidance and 
self-restraint is evident, in the following early counsel to her 
sister :— 


‘I am of your opinion, that nothing requires more penetration than to be 
able to find out other people’s characters; too candid, or too severe a way of 
judging, is apt to mislead one, though the first occasions less mischief than 
the latter. That talent seems to me as much a genius as music, or poetry, &c. : 
it may possibly 4e acquired by much experience and observation, but not often. 
I think one ought to be very cautious in declaring one’s opinion either to the 
prejudice or p sathrtin of anyone ; for if you commended upon a slight ac- 
quaintance, and they afterwards prove unworthy of it, one’s judgment will 
certainly be called in question. I need not give you any caution against cen- 
sure, for no one is less apt to run into it; but I find, upon the whole, that a 
proper silence gives one more the character of wisdom than speaking one’s 
sentiments too openly, though ever so well expressed.’—Vol. i. p. 460. 


She had not only caution but this knowledge of character, and 
an instinct of perceiving who and what she liked ; for we find her 
ronouncing, for once on a slight acquaintance, a certain Mrs. 
Hamilton, ‘as one that I should always feel happy to have within 
my reach,’ who, twenty years after, when she was within reach, 
exactly fulfilled her expectation, was a much valued neighbour, 
with whom she held constant delightful intercourse. To account 
in some degree for this felicity, it must be observed that she had 
an absolute accordance with her own age; she was visited by no 
obstinate questionings; she served her friends in the approved 
way, as well as with zeal. And after all, zeal does a great deal 
more, and is a much firmer ally when it goes with the times than 
against them. These good ladies, for instance, had none of them 
any scruples about places and sinecures. Their notions of politics 
are circumscribed; they value statesmen as they can get from 
them pensions and appointments for their friends. If they fail in 
finding a husband for some fair cousin, they try to make her a 
maid of honour, or to get her a pension; and when success at- 
tends these efforts, the congratulation and applause are without 
a suspicion or a doubt of the intrinsic merit of the transaction. 
As for example :-— ' 


* have a letter from my brother, with the good news of the Duchess of 
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Portland having obtained a pension of 200/. for Babess; she struggled hard for 
300/., but it is well this is obtained. She has been a zealous and kind friend, 
and has acted in this affair as few in her station have inclination to do, or if 
they have will not give up their time and thoughts enough to bring it about.’— 
Vol. iii. p. 21. 


There is not a pretence that this ‘ Babess’ has any other claim 
on her country than being a single lady of high birth and small 
means. We are not, however, censuring either the action or 
the applause bestowed upon it; these ladies accepted the ideas 
of their time, and did the best for their friends with them. 

Our space will not allow us to touch upon much that is 
curious and interesting. Accidental scattered notices of persons 
and customs attract us as we turn over the pages which we must 
pass by. There is constant mention of Handel, who was on 
terms of friendship with her brother Mr. Granville, and 
patronised by her family. She was an enthusiast for his music, 
and attends every opera and oratorio, but we learn nothing 
new about the man. She knew Hogarth and the leading artists 
of the day, but only names occur. She corresponded with 
Swift, with whom she became acquainted only a short time 
before his loss of reason. His letters convey a favourable im- 

ression as far as they go: his compliments are not so unmean- 
ing as the compliments of the time generally are, and there is 
too much spirit, point, and style in all that he writes for him 
ever to degenerate into that wonderful form of composition, the 
complimentary letter of the eighteenth century, which is a 
thing sud generis. We have in these volumes innumerable 
examples of them from all sorts of people, but not one conveys 
any idea beyond a certain cloudy incense of homage, not one 
differs from another so far as to be distinguishable, not one 
contains a fact or a statement—anything so definite as either 
would be felt to be an impertinence. It is eating in a dream, 
groping in the dark, fume, flourish, and emptiness. Fortunately, 
it is only a state dress, kept for state occasions. Mrs. Delany 
assumes it now and then, when her style is nearly as pompous, 
turgid, and destitute of interest as Dr. Young’s of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ himself, and we might almost add, John Wesley, 
from the one letter given of his, which is so vague and wordy, 
that it is hard to believe it was from the man who was so soon 
to rouse his generation. Her ordinary style is more modern 
than her age, and singularly free from affectation, telling what 
she wants to say in few words and in the simplest manner. It 
was regarded as a model and wonder of grammatical pro- 
priety and elegance in her own time, when many women of 
fashion could ‘hardly spell, and when Swift told her he could 
remember fine court ladies writing to him with the ‘scrawl and 
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the spelling of a Wapping wench.’ It is often only by the 
obsolete use of a few words that we are reminded of the more 
than century that has elapsed since the pen wrote them. One of 
the most frequent of these, the word clever, which is uniformly 
applied to nimbleness of limb, not of wit. ‘Six couple of as clever 
dancers as ever eye beheld.’ ‘ All the clever men (as partners) had 
gone to Newmarket.’ Also the superlatives of every age will 
change. ‘ Mightily,’ was a word in constant use, and ‘ pure,’ as 
we use ‘ fine, for excessive. ‘I will show her,’ says pretty 
Lady Harriet, after her small-pox, ‘a pure spotted face.’ Let 
us further observe on an absolute freedom from slang and cant 
terms; such would no doubt have been impossible vulgarisms 
from the pen or the lips of a correct fine lady. We cannot help 
indulging a passing regret that they are not as impossible in 
the ladies of our own day. 

But it is high time to turn to Mrs. Piozzi. The date of Mrs. 
Delany’s last letters are 1761, within four years of the period 
when Mrs. Thrale took her place amongst the noted women of the 
time, through her intimacy with Dr. Johnson. The editor some- 
where gives it as his opinion, that ‘in some respects, Johnson's 
‘character gains by these fresh disclosures; in others, it certainly 
‘loses.’ Here we.entirely differ from him. Everything trust- 
worthy in these volumes is entirely characteristic of Johnson, 
and shows him in no new light. A trait or two more or less of 
bearishness, or even of self-indulgence, can make no material 
difference in our thoughts of him, for we have always respected 
and admired him in spite of bearishness and other ungracious 
drawbacks. However, we cannot help speculating on every 
fresh exhibition of this most singular and interesting character, 
doomed, it would seem, because the uncouthness of its defects 
made it especially unfit for close scrutiny, to the protracted 
survey of posterity. We are never allowed in his case to know 
the mind without the man—that lumbering body, those wild 
gestures, those insufferable habits, are protruded upon us with 
endless persistence. In a certain sense they only add to his 
prestige. What must that mind have been which reigned and 
ruled in spite of every point of figure and manner being 
against him ! 

Amongst the many marvels of Dr. Johnson, not the least is 
the tolerance that was shown to his bearishness, to the rudeness, 
not to say brutality, of his manners—sometimes wholly unpro- 
voked. No person, as we have said, would be the better for 


enduring these wounds to self-respect; but we suspect that Dr. 
Johnson was in the main unconscious of his own misdeeds. He 
wrote well on the subject of manners. We find in the ‘ Rambler’ 
the reflection, curiously applicable to himself, that ‘ wisdom and 
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‘virtue are by no means sufficient without the fundamental 
‘laws of good-breeding, to secure freedom from degenerating 
‘into rudeness, or self-esteem from swelling into insolence; a 
‘ thousand incivilities may be committed, and a thousand offices 
‘neglected, without any remorse of conscience, or reproach 
‘from reason;’ but the context does not at all give the idea 
that he had himself in his eye. Because he was possessed of 
extraordinary powers of mind, it is virtually assumed that he 
must be endowed with adequate control over these powers, and 
that his faults were more blameable because of his great intel- 
lectual superiority. But, in fact, there is nothing more dispro- 
portioned and unequal than men of genius—nothing more 
unmanageable -by the possessors than force. Human beings do 
not rightly know what to do with extra powers. It is god-like 
to have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous to use it like a 
giant. In fact, the giant can hardly help himself; he does not 
know the weight of his hand or the force of his blows. We 
believe he was constantly ignorant how his sayings told. Borne 
on by the excitement and stimulus of society, his whole mind 
was concentrated on talking well, a state directly opposed to 
sympathy. He was intent on wielding his engine with effect, 
to the exclusion of any thought where it fell. It was a public 
performance. With Boswell’s miraculous memory taking notes 
at his elbow, he had generations for his hearers. It was 
necessary he should do well; he was pledged to show his best ; 
he must come off victorious. Thus urged, he might expect 
even his opponent to see only the justice, the truth, or the 
simple intellect his brain was charged with. People’s feelings 
had no better chance to be considered in this state of mind, than 
was their taste and sense of propriety, who had to witness his 
dreadful feeding time; when, absorbed by the food on his plate, he 
gave way to the passion of hunger. In each case he was so 
intent on what he was about that what people would think never 
entered his head. When such ideas did make their way, he could 
be sensitive. He objected to being drawn in a way to betray 
his short-sightedness. Sir Joshua might paint himself with his 
ear-trumpet if he pleased, but he, Johnson, would not go down 
to posterity as ‘ Blinking Sam.’ Fle would no more have wished 
to go down to posterity as ‘ Bullying Sam’ or ‘Gobbling Sam’ 
could he have seen the figure he made at dinner, or while demo- 
lishing some luckless opponent, and so have realized the danger. 
All persons gifted or afflicted with strength of expression are liable 
to the same error in degree. Strength is to them truth, which 
they expect every one to see and acknowledge. It carries them 
for the time right over all considerations of tenderness, not at all 
necessarily for insensibility, but that they are possessed by an 
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idea—that prolific source of so much unconscious cruelty. We 
have little doubt that Johnson often expected his victims to be 
gratified by his treatment of them, for he felt he was saying a 
good thing, of which they were the object. And Boswell’s 
receptions of such favours might well strengthen him in the 
ersuasion. Johnson’s life in society was unparalleled as a trial ; 
iography or experience gives us nothing to equal it. Most 
great talkers have a hint now and then in the weariness of 
their hearers. People tired of Coleridge’s monologues, they ran 
away from Madame de Stael, and Macaulay’s flashes of silence 
were visibly welcome; but Johnson conversed: men’s minds 
quickened with him, and they never tired of hearing him—ex- 
cept it be Goldsmith, who could not stand his entire obscuration. 
In all books about Johnson, an immense deal of time is spent in 
reconciling what is irreconcilable; as if all talkers—brilliant, 
versatile, and speculative, as a good talker must be—did not con- 
tradict themselves. His love of paradox and contradiction pro- 
duces endless discrepancies, which are conned over, disputed, 
gravely discussed. We work questions in our brain; there we 
own two sides, and conflicting arguments. Is the flowing elo- 
quent talker likely to give only his mature conclusions, and to 
be always on his guard against the shadow of an inconsistency ? 
Silent people may suppress all but the convictions arrived at; 
but nothing would surprise us more than a record of eager and 
abundant talk, clear of inconsistencies; it would create a sus- 
picion of suppression or want of genuineness, as failing in the 
constant accompaniment of an active working intelligence, and 
seething brain. How many do we all know—honest men, too— 
who may be made to say seeming opposites within the hour? 
There is something to be said for every view; every full, ready, 
discursive mind sees all sides, and, except under restraint, or 
giving only his conclusions with his pen, is apt to talk on both 
sides. The man, for example, who has written well on one side, 
is in the very position to talk on the other. He is irritated by 
the dull way in which" others echo his view ; justice is not done 
to his opponents; he finds himself misunderstood; viewed as 
they would view him he is one-sided, uncandid, unfair; he 
turns round upon his partisans, and shows them how much may 
be said where they see not a point to stand on, and sends them 
off discomfited. Moreover, persons who pique themselves on 
accuracy of thought and expression cannot tolerate the loose 
talking of others; their comments are a running correction of 
other men’s inaccuracies: they must set things straight as they 
go along, though the effect on their hearers be disappointment 
and perplexity. 
We know that Dr. Johnson was so far from sharing the views 
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of his friends on the question of his manners, that he piqued 
himself on his knowledge of good breeding. He had excellent 
theories, as we have seen, on the subject, and was conscious of 
frequent efforts to put them in practice. Speaking of Dr. Bar- 
nard, Provost of Eton, lately dead, and eulogising his good 
qualities, he added, quite seriously :— 

‘He was the only man, too, that did pte to my good breeding; and you 
may observe that 1 am well bred to a degree of needless scrupulosity. No 
man,’ continued he, not observing the amazement of his hearers—‘ no man is 
so cautious not to interrupt others; no man thinks it so necessary to appear 
attentive when others are speaking; no man so steadily refuses preference 
to himself, or so willingly bestows it on another, as I do; nobody holds so 
strongly as I do the necessity of ceremony and the ill effects which follow the 
breach of it; yet people think me rude: but Bernard did me justice.’—Vol. i. 

. 59. 


p- 5 

Nor do the additional letters to Mrs. Thrale, on her second 
marriage, make any change in our previous impressions of Dr. 
Johnson’s feelings and conduct, except so far as we have been 
taken in by Macaulay’s sounding sentences. But, in fact, we 
have ourselves to blame if we ever give implicit trust to those 
fine rounded periods, which carry inaccuracy on the facc of them. 
Truth of detail will never fit into that sort of writing; all that 
we ought to look for is a fairly correct, general impression: the 
facts of the case are clearly made subordinate to a striking effect. 
We are glad, then, to find that Johnson did not break utterly 
with his old friend; that in his last letter to her on this subject 
he expresses gratitude, which was certainly due, and writes :— 

‘ Whatever I can contribute to your happiness I am ever ready to repay, for 


that kindness which soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched.’— 
Vol. i. p. 128. 


Nothing again can be made of the charge of inconsistency. His 
words and his conduct were perfectly natural, and to his honour. 
All the fluctuations of feeling between old affection and new dis- 
pleasure, the resolutions never again to speak of the affair, that 
were broken; the renewals of former tenderness that came to 
nothing, were inevitable, where the past affection and the present 
indignation were both real. It was a struggle, and that was all. 
That indignation and even disgust were warranted, we think can 
hardly be disputed, though every indecorous and ridiculous 
marriage is defensible if we will not allow public opinion a voice. 
Mr, Hayward, the compiler and editor of these volumes, main- 
tains, against some seemingly creditable evidence, that Mrs. 
Piozzi never regarded her second marriage as a degradation : we 
answer that to believe, as she did, that every other person re- 
garded it in this light, was to believe it herself. It is universal, 
unanimous opinion which settles such questions; this is virtually 
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the only appeal. But it is not very easy to know what the editor 
thinks on the question. It isa point of honour with biographers to 
whitewash their subject whenever it is possible; so he gravely 
defends Piozzi from Dr. Johnson’s querulous atttack on his looks. 
‘ Why, ma’am, he is not only a stupid old dog, but he is an ugly 
‘dog, too,’ giving vouchers for passable good looks and suitable 
age. When it comes to the point, it is not easy to find influential 
arguments to divert a person from a resolution to play the fool. 
She knew that Piozzi was a singing-master, and had been an 
opera singer; she knew that he was a foreigner, who could hardly 
make himself intelligible in English; she knew all the grave 
objections on the score of religion and station. Johnson might 
think disparagement of his person as good an engine of attack as 
he could devise, or he might find this the readiest mode of 
venting his ill-humour on his own account, and that of 
the outraged first husband. The precise terms in which 
people express bitter disappointment on such startling occasions 
are really not worth discussing. Nor is it a great deal that 
self mingled with more generous sorrow, and interposed its own 
regrets. He had been comfortable at Streatham; good dinners, 
in good company, had contributed no doubt to his enjoyment ; 
his feelings and his ease were invaded by the same blow. 

The marriage with Piozzi turned out much better on the face 
of it than friends and enemies expected: many gloomy prophecies 
had the common fate of such prognostics. He was respectable 
in his conduct, attentive to his wife, and careful of her money ; 
and we are led to agree with Lady Keith, the eldest Miss 
Thrale, in her subsequent judgment, that she could not blame 
aman for marrying a rich and distinguished woman who had 
fallen in love with him. But the marriage had its appropriate 
harvest of ill-fruits, notwithstanding—to be found in the general 
loss of respect, in the separation from her daughters, in the 
breaking of all old ties; but mainly in its effects upon herself. 
Mrs. Thrale had probably never possessed an affectionate nature ; 
and her education as a clever, precocious, spoilt, paraded 
only child—a ‘fondled favourite,’ as she expresses it—while 
it developed her intellect, did not cultivate her heart: her 
character being further sophisticated by a strange tutor, a Dr. 
Collier, who at sixty seems to have had the art of making his 
young pupils in love with him. But this second marriage 
turned all to gall. The celebrity she had acquired as Mrs. 
Thrale and Dr. Johnson’s friend, made public contempt in- 
tolerable to her; henceforth every consideration was sacrificed to 
self-defence, and to retorting upon those who had slighted her. 
To this she sacrificed the memory of her first husband, laying 
bare, and probably exaggerating, his faults and sins, and assert- 
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ing their mutual indifference. To this she renounced every senti- 
ment of a mother, speaking unlovingly of her children to every 
fresh acquaintance, and leaving a legacy of cold censure and faint 
praise, worse than blame, to perpetuate the bitterness of a life- 
time after death. Every action, every letter, every dealing, is 
coloured by it; every old friend thrown over. She lived in the 
past, and yet hated it for its contrast with the present. As a 
proof, she had a most choice collection of portraits of the distin- 
guished circle at Streatham, remarkable for the subjects and for 
the artist who drew them, for most of them were Sir Joshua’s: 
not urged by want of money, but from mere spite at old times 
and old friends, she sold them all. Possessed of vigorous health, 
lively spirits, and a ready wit, she could not be unhappy; but 
ever after her false step there was a strain to seem happier than 
she was, to parade her felicity to the world, to write letters and 
books about it, to express it by flighty and out-of-the-way 
methods. We are allowed to see no regrets; but her praises of 
Piozzi have constantly the air of being dictated by a restless de- 
sire to justify the step she has taken; and a consciousness of 
failure, of having made a life-long mistake, is we think dis- 
cernible through all. In her first marriage her position was 
dignified; her conversation brilliant; her manner, as we are 
told, charming. After her second marriage, everything is effort : 
she sought out new friends; she lived in public; she assumed 
a tawdry dress; there was a restless desire for display, and for 
the old homage. She would not be put aside or forgotten. 

It is hard for any one to live creditably on a past reputation, 
even if they have not damaged it like Mrs. Thrale. Perhaps 
the trial is greatest to women; they cling with tenacity to the 
period when, in their own little sphere, they were famous. All 
the life they care for was there. How much that is ridiculous 
in old age may be traced to this! A woman looks back to the 
time when she was in the world’s eye, and her only idea of 
remaining in it is to ignore time, and hold by the old ideal— 
painted cheeks, flippant talk, reiterated anecdotes, a memory 
ransacked, and old stories tossed over and over, being all that is 
left of what was once an attraction. It is well for all to have a 
past, but the way to keep it fresh is to have a present as well, 
and one that suits our condition and actual circumstances, and 
in which it is not painful to keep exact account of the years as 
they go by. Keeping pace with the time has its resigned reli- 
gious meaning, which those miss who worship any part of their 
_ existence. Not that Mrs. Piozzi did not especially pique 

erself on doing so; she eagerly kept herself au courant. These 
letters, written between her seventy-fifth and eighty-first years, 
are full of the news of the day: she would not willingly 
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allow any topic to pass without a sharp comment, or miss any 
popular attraction. She was encouraged to write them by the 
compliments of her new friend, Sir James Fellowes ; and the 
editor boasts of them as remarkable compositions. But the 
reader cannot but feel that to collect and transmit the scattered 
recollections and remains of a lively, coquettish old age is not a 
charitable office. The egotism that can no longer be held in 
check, the affectation which was once grace, the flippancy that 
once looked like ease, the gingle of verses, the false criticism 
which cannot take to what is new, the dim insight into self, 
and somewhat vapid reflections on time and death,—the old 
stories, old epigrams, old compliments, old impromptus, flowing 
at random from the facile but worn-out pen,—suggest but an 
unsatisfactory picture. A good memory is not set at its highest 
value when crammed with old vers de société. Nor is the 
elasticity found most attractive which intersperses an exact 
record of every new dancer, actor, and singer, with moral 
reflections and ejaculations on the fleetness of life and the 
impending Ss favourite topic with Mrs. Piozzi, but curi- 
ously mixed up with ill omens for the world she is leaving, and 
with prophecies of its approaching dissolution, as though there was 
comfort in the thought, aprés moi le déluge. It is difficult to 
find every characteristic in one example, and in the following the 
gaieties and smaller entertainments of the day are not touched 
upon; but it expresses her habitual state of feeling, and shows 
her style :— 


‘(Jour de Naissance, 27th January.) 


* Tuesday night, 16th January, 1816. 


* My dear Sir James Fellowes will like a long independent letter about a 
thousand other people and things. When I am one of the family cluster, we 
can think only of you. Yet poor old Dr. Harington must be thought of: he 
will be seen no more. Was it not pretty and affecting, that they played his 
fine sacred music so lately, and, by dint of loud and reiterated applause, called 
him forward, as he was retiring, to thank him for their entertainment? He 
returned, bowed, went home, sickened, and ——! This was a classical con- 
clusion of his life indeed; like the characters at the end of Terence’s plays, 
who cry, Valete omnes et plaudite! But I would wish a less public exit, and 
say Vale to my nearest friend, Voi altri applaudite to the rest. 

‘ A propos, did you ever read Spencer's long string of verses, every stanza 
ending with wife, children, and friends? I can neither find nor recollect them 
rightly ; but too well does my then hurt mind retain my answer to a lady (one 
of” the Burneys) who quoted a line expressive of contempt for general admira- 
tion, giving us in this passage, which I do remember :— 


*“ Away with the laurel; o’er me wave the willow, 
Set up by the hand of wife, children, and friends.” 


My reply was, “ No; for,” said I, 
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* “ Should love domestic plant the tree, 
Hope still would be defeated ; 
Children and friends would crowd to see 
The neighbouring cattle eat it.” ’ 


* * * * * 


Then follow four more stanzas, showing how transient is 
domestic regret, figured in the willow ; how envious are friends, 
and the like; and concluding with praise of the laurel :— 


* © And should the berries e’er invite 
Some envious, nibbling neighbour, 
A blistered tongue succeeds the bite, 
And best repays their labour.” 


* Did you believe I could ever have expressed myself with so much bitterness ? 
But if people will break the heart even of an apricot, sweetest and most 
insipid of all fruits, the kernel will yield a harsh flavour. 

‘ Poor Dr. Harington, like myself, has found the kindness that sweetened 
his existence always from without doors, never from witbin. 

* My cough is no longer a bad one, but the hoarseness does not go off: and 
when I tried to tell old stories last night, to amuse, I found the voice very 
odious ; so Sir James Fellowes is best off now, that has me for a correspondent. 
Don’t you remember, in some of my stuff, how Johnson said, if he was married 
to Lady Cotton, he would live a hundred miles away from her, and make her 
write to him once a week”? Added he, “I could bear a letter from the crea- 
ture, but it is the poorest talker, sure, that ever opened lips.” 

* Weil, if you asked the pretty girls to tell you the colour of the wind, and 
explain to you the tint of the storm, they would say the storm rose, I imagine, 
and the wind blew. We used to spell the colour so in my young days. 

* Meanwhile, the geological maps of what is to be discovered underground 
are fine things, certainly; but I feel so completely expectant of going to make 
strata myself, that the science does not much allure me; although I am deeply 
concerned in it at seventy-five years old. Dear me! ’tis a silly thing to tr 
—s sunbeams from cucumbers, like Swift’s projector in “ Gulliver’s 

ravels,” 

* Princess Charlotte has at length made her choice, it seems, of le Prince de 
Saxe-Coburg, a handsome man, and she thinks so. Without that power of 
making impression, beauty in either sex is a complete nihility. Find me a 
better word, and that shall be turned out by her who wishes to keep best in 
every sense for you. * Your faithful, 2s 

‘ ? 


—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 146. 


What she says is true. The pleasures of her life never came 
from within-doors, except the reservation she forgets this time 
to make—Mr. Piozzi himself. To please her husband, or to 
spite her daughters, she had adopted a nephew of his, when only 
a child of four years old. He was educated as an Englishman, 
and naturalized, assuming her maiden name of Salusbury. He 
seems to have turned out well and creditably to her; but she 
derived little satisfaction from the child whom she endowed 
with her fortune. There is a constant suspicion in her tone 
towards him, though they were good friends, and she gave up a 
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great deal to him. She needed the flattery and the fuss of new 
friendship; she liked to have some one fre h to observe and 
report the compliments and fine things which her visiting circle 
bestowed upon her; for she was a lion and a wonder in her 
Bath set; and the politeness and deference of her admirers 
could be most securely reckoned on, and the little flutter of 
shamefaced vanity could indulge itself more easily with them. 
She could report naturally such agreeable homage, as— 


‘ Did I tell you the conquest I made in Wales of the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Luxmore? He says now, “ What is become of that little Mrs. Piozzi, who 
shone here amongst us like a meteor for a month or two, and then away ? When 
will she return, do you know? We are very dull without her.” And so they 
are, sure enough; no cards, no music, nor no conversation, except the petty 
quarrels which infest all counties distant from the a round whose 
central globe we roll at different distances; and Denbighshire is Saturnian in 
every sense of the word: their sorrows and their joys are so stupid.’—Vol. ii. 


p- 254 


Denbighshire, though her property lay in it, and she had lived 
much there in Piozzi’s time, was not a natural home for such a 
spirit—we can excuse a lively old lady for preferring Bath— 
but there is something painful in the little contrasts she inti- 
mates between the cold attentions of her adopted son, whom she 
had established on her Welsh estate, and the flattery of general 


society. ‘The Conway, whom she next mentions, was an actor, 
for whom she got up a violent fancy. This admiration gave 
rise to reports which we think hardly warranted. She knew 
quite well that she was eighty, and felt this a justification of 
any language or other mode in which she might choose to express 
her approval :— 


* Kind Conway has promised me a proof mezzo-tinto of his likeness in the 
character of Jaffier, by Harlowe; he says yours by Pellegrini is alive with 
resemblance. What will Salusbury say, when he comes first to dinner at aunt’s 
house ? whom he considers as a superannuated old goose, whiie she is petted, and 
flattered, and fed with soft dedication, all day long. —Vol. ii. p. 288. 


It is likely that the Bath world should be better pleased than 
those tae Aww belonging to her, with the vivacity of an old 
lady who chose to celebrate her eighty-first birthday with a féte 
to 700 people, herself leading off the dance with ‘astonishing 
elasticity.’ We do not know how far the enjoyment was real, 
or had heart in it, interspersed as it is with such reflections as, 
‘No matter! the farce must go on till the curtain drops; and if 
‘everybody left off their disguisings as they grew old, why age 
‘would appear still more a deformity than at present!’ and, 
‘ Dear me! how sick, how thrice sick I am of these parties! so 
‘falsely called society: for one idea in common with them I 
‘possess not. Yet one must live among people one cannot care 
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‘ about, in order to serve those who really amuse and delight 
‘one.’ Again, after the theatre, ‘Music and dancing are no 
‘longer what they were, and I grow less pleased with both 
‘every hour,’—but it was all she was capable of, and whatever 
the amount of satisfaction, society, and talking, and a prominent 
place, were essential, as all habits must be in old age. When 
hoarseness silences her, she writes, ‘a mute Piozzi is a miserable 
thing indeed.’ No recollections were pleasant to her that could 
not be put in the form of an anecdote to be told. Solitary re- 
flection had no charm; the neglect of her children, through 
whatever cause, was a continual sore, and so was the estrange- 
ment of early friends. She never names either without bitter- 
ness. Her daughters she pronounces to be worldly and utterly 
without heart; her old friends, from Johnson downwards, to 
have been influenced by merely selfish motives; so that she 
declares herself to have thought ‘ that there existed not a human 
‘creature that cared for poor H. L. P. now she had no longer 
‘money to be robbed of.’ However, the friends made in her 
seventy-sixth tg restored her to charity with her species— 
the friends who brought strangers to see her ‘as the first 
woman in England.’ To these friends she confesses, ‘J was 
‘selfish once, and but once in my life; and though they lost 
‘nothing by my second marriage, my friends (as one’s relations 
‘are popularly called) never could be persuaded to forgive it.’ 
She.had placed herself in the unhappy position of having con- 
stantly, and through a life, to defend herself at the expense of 
her friends, and hers was just the mind to satisfy itself with 
seeming candour; she was always taking her own side without 
any real apprehension of the other. That her daughters deserve 
the testimony to their worth the editor bestows on them, 
receives confirmation from the following letter on the death of 
Mrs. Piozzi:— 


‘ Hotwells, May 5th, 1821. 


‘Dear Miss Willoughby.—It is my painful task to communicate to you, who 
have so lately been the ‘kind associate of dearest Mrs. Piozzi, the irreparable 
loss we have all sustained in that incomparable woman and beloved friend. 

‘ She closed her varied life about nine o’clock on Wednesday, after an illness 
of ten days, with as little suffering as could be imagined under these awful 
circumstances. Her bedside was surrounded by her weeping daughters : 
Lady Keith and Mrs. Hoare arrived in time to be fully recognised. Miss 
Thrale, who was absent from town, only just. before she expired, had but the 
satisfaction of seeing her breathe her last in peace. 

‘Nothing could behave with more tenderness and propriety than these 
ladies, whose conduct, I am convinced, has been much misrepresented and 
calumniated by those who have only attended to one side of the history ; but 
may all that is past be now buried in oblivion. Retrospection seldom im- 
proves our view of any subject. Sir John Salusbury was too distant, the 
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close of her illness being too rapid for us to entertain any expectation of his 
arriving in time to see the dear deceased. 

‘He only reached Clifton /as¢ night. I have not yet seen him; my whole 
time has been devoted to the afflicted ladies. To you, who so well knew my 
devoted attachment to Mrs. Piozzi, it is quite superfluous to speak of my own 
feelings, which I well know will become more acute, as the present hurry of 
business, in which we are all engaged, and the extreme bodily fatigue I have 
undergone, producing a sort of stupor in my mind, subsides. : 

‘P. 8. Pennineton,’ 


We further learn that her death was calm; that her last words 
were, ‘I die in the trust and the fear of God.’ This letter not 
only places the daughters in an amiable light; it does more for 
the character of Mrs, Piozzi than all the work beside. Of course, 
written under excitement, every word must not be weighed; 
but we gather from it that Mrs. Piozzi was capable of inspiring 
a thoughtful and amiable person, as the writer shows herself to 
be, with g sincere and warm attachment. It sets us defending 
the poor old lady against her own picture of herself. She 
was better than her pen would show her to be—more 
genuine, more attractive, more loveable. As we have said, 
many things in her career were against her, and the world was 
hard upon her. That she was a woman of uncommon talent, 
spirit, and energy, worthy of Dr. Johnson’s companionship, when 
in her prime, we cannot doubt. But the celebrity his friendship 
brought, took up her time, and unfitted her in every way for a 
mother’s first duties. Her children were secondary to a great 
many things, and she never learnt to love them, or taught them 
to love her. She had a husband whom, it seems, she could not 
respect, and who, she asserts, bestowed on others the love that 
was her due. During his life-time, Johnson’s society was an 
alleviation as well as distinction. She had much to put up with 
in ministering to his habits, and enduring his peculiarities, but 
there were equivalents which largely counterbalanced these 
inconveniences. After her husband’s death, he soon became a 
restraint. Her mind was one that could submit to the inevitable, 
but was restive against minor hindrances. She broke her way 
through what most women think impossibilities, and had spirit 
not to be‘crushed by the consequences of her own act. Certainly, 
the world was very insolent towards her. She was the theme 
of newspapers; all sorts of impertinences were let loose upon 
her, in a strain to lead us to congratulate ourselves in an improve- 
ment in social morals. Her self-assertion rose above all. She 
affected to find the society of her husband’s friends in Italy 
fully equal to that she had left behind. She threw herself into 
the interests of their pseudo-literary circle, and caught the 
knack of impromptus and epigrams with the readiness which 
had always enabled her to take the lead; all which is recorded 
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in her account of her visit to Italy. The sham cleverness 
seemingly satisfied her like the real she had left behind. Her 
vanity, at least, was satisfied by the pre-eminence given to 
her, and the compliments bestowed on her talents, her beauty, 
and her virtue. Even the conventional love-making, addressed 
to her at forty-five, though a joke, was yet a piquante one. 
She was still a centre of a circle, a necessity with her for the 
remainder of her life; there was still employment for her pen, 
herself the central figure. That she had an ingenious and ready 
pen, her celebrated ‘Three Warnings’ prove. She could turn a 
verse very easily; her classical acquirements, though not consti- 
tuting her a learned woman, yet improved her power over words. 
Still, nothing in these volumes, given as specimens of her style, 
are worth reading; and the edition can only hint with apologetic 
reserve at her latest work, ‘Retrospection,’ which seems to have 
been a résumé of the world’s proceedings from the Deluge to 
her own day. It was during its composition that she is de- 
scribed by one (Lord Normanby, we believe) who spent a day 
with her at Brynbella, the name of her place in Denbighshire. 
She showed him her bedroom; the floor of which was covered 
with huge books of reference for this work. ‘She was,’ he says, 
‘ certainly, what was called, and is still called, blue, and that of 
‘a deep tint, but good-humoured and lively, though affected. 
‘ Her husband, a quiet civil man, with his head full of nothing 
‘but music.’ 

The history of her second marriage may, we think, teach a 
lesson in prudence and charity. Both are generally set at nought 
on the first announcement of a strange on outrageous marriage. 
Society may protest, when its own reasonable code is broken; 
but the tone towards the offenders, too often, as it were, denies 
them benefit of clergy: they are treated as though nothing that 
was now said could do them good or harm; we take no account 
of their souls; the words of old friends and neighbours crush or 
harden as the case may be. Coldness and silent displeasure 
from those who had a right to show offence in Mrs. e’s 
case, and an absence of all comment in the press on a matter not 
within their province, would have told as effectually in the way 
of convincing her she had wronged her children, and done a 
foolish thing, and would not have injured her moral tone to the 
same degree. Every circle learns its experiences in such matters. 
Mrs. Thrale’s case furnishes a lesson to the world at large. 

Here, at least, ends all the teaching of every sort Mrs. 
Piozzi has to give; her name can rise no more on the surface of 
current literature. She supposed her last remains important ; 
she was constantly arranging matters to look best to posterity : 
but once glanced over, her celebrity falls back on its only claim 
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to it—her association with Dr. Johnson, as the one woman he 

referred for constant intercourse and most intimate confidence. 
We may not take the same final leave of Mrs. Delany. The 
three weighty volumes of her correspondence, already given to 
the world, are only an instalment. What remains behind, how 
many more are to follow, the editor gives us no intimation ; and 
as many pages may be in store to exhibit a good woman in serene, 
pious, and honoured old age, as have been spent in depicting 


stroke by stroke her life of action, spent in the world, but guided 
by — rules—religious, moral, and prudential—than, in any 
age, direct the conduct or form the habits of society at large. 
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Art. VI.— Codex Alexandrinuss H KAINH AIA@HKH. 
Novum Testamentum Greece ex antiquissimo codice Alexan- 
drino a C. G. Wore olim descriptum: ad fidem ipsius 
codicis denuo accuratius edidit B. H. Cowrrer. Londini; 
David Nutt, et Williams & Norgate; Edinburge: Williams 
& Norgate. mpcccix. 


WE were once talking with the late president of Magdalen 
College, Dr. Routh, about the manuscripts of the Greek Testa- 
ment, when he made the following remark: ‘ You see, sir, it 
‘is possible that a manuscript may yet be found as old as any 
‘that we now have, perhaps even older.’ The words of the 
venerable theologian have proved to be almost a prophecy. 
The remarkable discovery by Professor Tischendorf of the 
‘Codex Sinaiticus’ bids fair, if the professor be right in his 
estimate, exactly to fulfil Dr. Routh’s anticipation. In a recent 
number’ we drew attention to the interesting ‘ Notitia,’ with 
which Professor Tischendorf has favoured the Christian world, 
as the first instalment of his most valuable contribution to the 
documentary evidence for the Greek text of the Old and New 
Testaments. The seasonable appearance of a reprint from 
Woide’s noble but expensive facsimile edition of the ‘Codex 
Alexandrinus,’ invites us now to devote a short space to the 
consideration of our own national treasure. 

The ‘ Codex Alexandrinus’ (denoted by the letter ‘A’ in the 
critical editions of the New Testament) was brought by Sir 
Thomas Roe, on his return to London from-an embassy to the 
Porte in 1628, as a present to Charles I. from Cyril Lucar, 
patriarch, first of Alexandria, then of Constantinople. The 
same patriarch ete to Archbishop Laud the Arabic Pentateuch 
now in the Bodleian library.? He was strangled 27th of June, 
1638, by order of the Sultan. 

The MS. had been brought from Alexandria by Cyril Lucar ; 
and a note in the MS. itself informs us that it was given in the 
year 1098, ‘cubiculo patriarchali Alexandrie;’ that is (pro- 
bably) to the library of the patriarch of Alexandria, where 
it seems to have remained until it was taken by Cyril Lucar 
to Constantinople. This is perhaps the origin of its name. 





” See Christian Remembrancer, January, 1861. The selected wading given in 
the Notitia have been printed in a size uniform with that of Tischendorf’s editio 
septima of the Greek Testament; the half sheet is supplied (we believe gratuit- 
ously) to all purchasers of that edition. 

? Numbered ‘ Laud 258.’ 
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Another account states that the MS. was found at Mount Athos. 
It was given by King George II. in 1753 to the British 
Museum, where it now is. 

The MS. was first examined by Patrick Young (or Junius), 
the royal librarian; then by Alexander Huissius, whose colla- 
tion is inserted in Walton’s ‘ Polyglott.’ Bishops Fell and 
Pearson had the MS. sent to Dr. Thomas Smith, fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, with a view of having an edition 
made; but their death seems to have cut the work short. The 
name of Fell, however, appears among the collators; to which 
may be added the names of Mill, Grabe, Wetstein. In 1786 
Woide published a facsimile edition of the New Testament with 
copious prolegomena; he also appended notes embodying the 
labours of former collators, and a comparison of the readings in 
the MS. with those in Kuster’s edition of Mill’s Greek Testa- 
ment. A facsimile edition of the LXX. was published by 
H. H. Baber; the first volume in 1816, the second volume in 
1819, the third volume in 1821; the prolegomena and notes in 
1828. This edition is said to be inferior to that of Woide ;! but 
it is certainly a very handsome work; and we are not at present 
concerned with it, except so far as it helps to illustrate that 
portion of the MS. to which the New Testament belongs. 

The MS. consists of four volumes. The three first contain 
the LXX. version. The fourth contains the canonical books of 
the New Testament, the 1st Epistle of S. Clement to the 
Corinthians, and part of the 2d Epistle attributed to S. 
Clement. We propose at present to speak merely of the part 
containing the New Testament. The leaves have been un- 
happily lost, from S. Matthew i, 1 to S. Matthew xxv, 7, where 
the New Testament portion commences with the words e£epyeo0e 
eis atravrnow avtov. Two leaves have been lost out of S. John’s 
Gospel; here the MS. breaks off at the word xataBawoy, vi. 
50; and recommences viii. 52 with yeus 7.e. part of Xeyers. Three 
more leaves are wanting in 2 Cor. Here the MS. breaks off 
in iv. 13, at yeypaupe z.e. part of yeypaypevov; and recom- 
mences in xii. 7 with numepSodn 7.e. part of av tn vmrepBorn. 

For a description of the form and appearance of the MS. we 
may borrow a short passage from Mr. Cowper’s introduction. 


‘ The portion containing the New Testament is a volume measuring some- 
what more than ten inches wide and fourteen inches high. The material is 
thin, fine, and vy! beautiful vellum, often discoloured at the edges, which 

y 


have been injured by time, but more by the ignorance or carelessness of the 





1 ¢Quam parum vero editor Veteris Testamenti Henr. Herv. Baber suscepts 
rei satisfecerit, exposui in Prolegomenis editionis mes Veteris Testamenti Greci.’ 
--Tisch, Prol. N. T. p. cxxxvi. note. 
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modern binder, who has not always spared the text, especially at the u per 
inner margin. The manuscript is written in a light and elegant hand in 
uncial letters. These letters at the end of a line are often very small, and 
much of the writing is very pele and faint. Each page contains two columns of 
text. In the margins to the left hand, the Eusebian canons are noted 
throughout the four Gospels, as well as the larger sections into which these 
books were anciently divided. Some of the numeral letters, and the com- 
mencement of the separate books throughout have been written in red ink, as 
also are some of the ornamental portions, which are due to the fancy of the 
scribe. These letters are sometimes diversified with other colours.’—ZJntro- 
duction, pp. iii. iv. 

The number of leaves now in the volume (including the 
Epistles of S. Clement) is, according to Mr. Cowper, 143. 
Int. p. vi. note. 

The MS. is written in uncial characters; there is no division 
of words except at the end of one and the beginning of another 
paragraph. There are no accents or breathings. OF interpunc- 
tion there is but little trace, and what there is seems some- 
times very arbitrary. The point most in use is the Greek 
colon (*); the point (—) also occurs. But it often happens that 
the point falls ‘ between words grammatically connected, and 
even in the middle of a word.’—(Intr. p. viii.) It does not 
appear that any great use can be made of these — for critical 
purposes. The system of paragraphs approaches more nearly 
to a definite division of the text; these are very numerous ; and 
there is a considerable space between the end of one paragraph 
and the beginning of another. This beginning is marked by a 
larger initial letter, with the following curious modification: when 
the new paragraph commences in the middle of a line, the larger 
initial letter is reserved for the first letter at the commencement 
of the line following, even though that first letter may happen 
to be in the middle of a word.’ At the end of a line, the 
letters are sometimes written smaller, in order to get in an 
extra word or two. There is no ¢ subscript or adscript. A dif- 
ference in the ink, parchment, formation of letters, &c. seems 
to indicate that the original MS. was written by more than one 
scribe; these differences Woide describes. ‘Throughout the 
MS. there are erasures, alterations, additions. ‘ Corrections 
‘ properly so called are frequent, and it is not always possible 
‘ to decide whether they are by the first, second, or third hand.’ 


(Intr. p. v.) The inscriptions and subscriptions to each book 
are ancient but not always from the first hand. The MS. has 
the Alexandrine forms Anuyovtai, averday, &c.; also the usual 
itacisins ac for e, € for at, &c. 

In the Gospels are the Ammonian sections accompanied by 





1 Eg. AYTOY | TOTEHTEP@HCANTIA 
CAIAITIAP@ENO! x.7.A. 
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the Eusebian canons. A list of numbered térdo or larger 
sections is prefixed to each gospel, and these are again written 
in their respective places at the top of the page, their exact 
place in the text being designated by a mark at the left margin, 
“ in S. Matthew and S. Mark, by + or x in S. Luke and 
S. John. In the Acts, Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles 
there are no Euthalian sections, though there are paragraphs 
and periods marked by larger initial letters. There are no 
Andrean sections in the Apocalypse. There are the usual 
short methods of writing @C KC ANOC OYTNOC AAA, &c. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews comes between 2 Thessalonians 
and 1 Timothy. A similar arrangement is found in the Codex 
Sinaiticus, and in the Codex Vaticanus ; in this latter, however, 
the numeral letters at the margin show that in the MS. from 
which it was copied, the Epistle to the Hebrews came between 
the Epistle to the Galatians and the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Inserted in the first volume is a note in Arabic, and another 
note in the handwriting of Cyril Lucar, stating a tradition that 
the MS. both of the Old and New Testaments was written by 
Thecla, an Egyptian lady, shortly after the Council of Nice.’ 
Prefixed to the Psalms are the epistle to Marcellinus, ascribed 
to Athanasius; Eusebii in Psalmos Hypotheses; reproxar exe 
tovg Yaduove, and a table containing the xavovec nueowa Yad- 





pwv and the xavoveg vuxrepivor rwv Yacuwv. The Magnificat 
and other hymns from the Old and New Testaments are 
appended to the Psalms, the former being entitled zpocevyn 
papiag tng Oeoroxov. Among the hymns is the vuvo¢g ewfivoc. 


In the first volume is also a list of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, the latter being given as follows : 2— 


H KAINHAIA@HEH (in red ink) 
EYAITEAIA A 

KATA MAT@/AI|ON 

KATA MAPKOJN| 

KATA AOTKA\N| 





' Tischendorf conjectures that the MS. may have come ‘ex celebri S. Thecle 
coenobio Seleucensi, quod jam Gregorii Nazianzeni tempore florebat.’—Prol. NV. T. 
p.cxxxvi. note. Facsimiles of the two notes are given in Baber, Vol. I. 

* The list (part of which appeared in the last number of the Christian Remem- 
brancer) is taken from Baber’s facsimile, the bracketed letters in the text denot- 
ing the letters which are entirely missing in Baber. The portions bracketed as 


now illegible in Mr. Cowper's list (Int. pp. xiii. xiv.) are somewhat different. Woide 
brackets none. 
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KATA IQANN|H|N 
TIPAZEIC ATIOC{TIOAQN 


KA@OAIKAI Z 
EMICTOAAI IA/rajor IA 


ATIOKAATYI NNOT 
K|A|HMMENTOC |EMICTO|AHA 
|KAHM|ENTOC E|MICTOAH| B' 
lOM|OTBIBAIA (erasure) 


VAAMI|O|I COAOM|Q|INTOC 
1H! 


On the list written in this order Woide has the following 
remarks :—‘ Ex hoc ordine palam est, Epistolas Clementis non- 
tantum adscribi calci librorum N. T. uti Libri Apocryphi ad- 
duntur, sed etiam, quod majus est, adnumerari libris Canonicis 
Scripture N. T. quorum summa KO, 29, olim addita fuit ad 
lineam ovov Bua, sed nunc deperdita est. . . . Idem fecerat 
librarius in initio catalogi V. T. ubi cum libros 5 Mosis et 


librum Josuz, Judicum et Ruth recensuisset addit hoc modo 
onou BiBdua. 7.’ 

Such is an outline of the principal facts connected with this 
famous MS. The important questions, When was the MS. 
written? and Where? do not fall within our present purpose 
to discuss. It will be sufficient simply to observe that, what- 
ever may be thought of the tradition which assigns the writing 
of the MS. to Thecla, the tradition certainly points to Egypt as 
the country where it was written. With this agree the shape 
of the letters, the spelling of the words, the state of the text ; 
to which may be added a curious circumstance, first (as we be- 
lieve) remarked by Mr. Cowper, which shall be described in his 
own words (Int. p. xxii.) :— 


‘The MS. has been ornamented, more especially at the close of each book, by 
some one, and in all probability by the original scribe. The ornaments are some 
of them very peculiar, and the question naturally occurs whether they furnish any 
ciue to the country of the Codex. Many of them bear a striking resemblance to 
similar ornaments in some of the very ancient Syriac MSS. which are now in our 
National Museum, all of which have been brought from Egypt, and many of them 
are known to have been written there. There is one, however, of especial interest, 
and this, in an unexpected manner, confirms the opinion that Codex A. was 
written in Egypt. At the end of the Catholic epistles, two baskets of fruit are 





’ These numerals are given once only in Baber, twice in Woide and Mr. Cowper. 
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depicted in coloured inks. These baskets are of a peculiar form and texture, 
being narrower at the bottom than at the top, and apparently of fancy wicker 
work. Each of them is filled with fruit, and this fruit is piled up in a pyramidal 
form above the basket, in regularly decreasing tiers or courses. Happening to 
visit the Egyptian Gallery of the British Museum, we observed, upon one of the 
walls, fragments of an Egyptian painting, representing, among other things, 
baskets of fruit. The resemblance of these to those in Codex A. is so striking, 
that we mentally uttered a evpnxa as we looked at them.’ 


It is certainly not a little extraordinary, that the Egyptian 
Gallery in the British Museum should have furnished so remark- 
able an illustration of the venerable MS. its next door neigh- 
bour. Mr. Cowper remarks, ‘ that the figures given by Woide, 
in his edition, are nothing like the originals.’ (Int. pp. xxii. 
xxiii.) We may add, that in Baber, vol. iii. p.531, may be seen a 
beautiful facsimile of a fruit-basket, answering to Mr. Cowper’s 
description. With regard to the date of the MS. Woide, 
after a careful survey of the data furnished by the MS, itself, 
places it ‘intra medium et finem seculi quarti.’ Tischendorf 

laces it later—‘ medio fere seculo quinto.’ With him agree 

r. Tregelles and Mr. Cowper. 

The edition of Woide professes to represent the MS. in fac- 
simile. Mr. Cowper’s edition is the first attempt at reducing 
the MS. into the ordinary cursive characters, the words being 
separated, marked with breathings and accents, and punctuated. 
The volume is portable and neatly printed. In the preface is 
much useful matter, from which we have just given an inte- 
resting extract; but those who wish to have a full statement and 
discussion of the merits of the MS. must have recourse to the 
prolegomena of Woide. We regret to find, in the preface, 
some misprints in the accentuation at p. xxv. In line 1, cavévee 
is printed without an accent. The numerical letters of the 
Psalms in the cavovec iepevol, are printed 7. x6'., &c., instead 
of 7’. x8’, &c. A similar error pervades all the numerical letters 
both for the hours and the psalms in the xavévec vu«repiwol. 
Nor is this blemish confined to the preface. In Mt. xxvi. 16, 
we have apytpa for apyvpa; xxvi. 36, dy for dv ; xxvi. 48, Zav for 
tav; xxvil. 35, Badovrec for Badévrec ; xxvii. 52, pvnuata for 
pvipara. Mk. i. 39, cvvaywyag for cvvaywyds.' The punc- 
tuation, too, seems deficient in certain instances—e.g. Mt. xxvi. 
65, dri {BAaapiunoer ri tre ypelav Exouev paprbpwv ;—there is 
no stop after ¢BAacphuncev. Again, in the same verse—"Id«, 
viv hKobcarte THY BAaohnuciay avrov ri buiv Soxei ;—there is no 
stop after avrov. 





1 Mark v. 20, dejaGer; v. 28, wapaxdaAe: for eee vi. 23, éay for édy. In 


Woide, the marginal sections, vy, f, #y, in S. Mark belong respectively, to vi. 15, vi. 
19, vi. 32. Mr. Cowper has misplaced them at vi. 16, vi. 21, vi. 34, respectively. 
Mk. ix. 28, éxBdaAew. x. 7, yuvaik:. 24, réxma, xi. 3, ewooreAAci. 
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But a very serious variation from the text of Woide, and we 
may add, from the MS. itself, remains to be pointed out. In 
Mt. xxvi. 3, Mr. Cowper’s text exhibits, Tére ovvhyOncav oi 
axtepeic kal of ypaupareic cat of tpeoBbrepot rov Aaov, &c. Ina 
note we read ‘ayiepec sic Codex.’ But our readers will be 
surprised when they are informed that the words xa: ot ypap- 
patetc are not in Woide at all. Besides, on the testimony of 
former collators—Young, Walton, Fell, Mill, Wetstein—it is, 
in Woide’s notes, expressly said of these words, ‘ Desunt.? We 
have ascertained that the words xac ot ypauparecs are not in the 
MS.; and that ayrepere is an error of Woide’s, the MS. reading 
apxtepets. Yet Mr. Cowper says ‘ ayvepess, sic Codex.’ (!) 

gain, Mk. vii. 36. Mr. Cowper’s text exhibits dcov 5é avrds 
avtois SueoréAXeTo, &c. But the word autos is not in Woide ; 
and again, on the testimony of Young, Walton, Fell, Mill, 
Wetstein, it is said of the word, ‘ Deest’ This departure from 
Woide’s text requires explanation. Mr. Cowper has no note, 
and his table of errata is silent, on the point. 

We come now to what may, perhaps, be considered the most 
valuable-part in Mr. Cowper's edition, viz. his correction of the 
errors in Woide. It may be well to cite, in the first instance, 
how his edition was prepared, according to his own statement 
(Int. p. xxxi.) :— 


‘The work of Woide has been taken as a basis, inasmuch as it was imprac- 
ticable, and indeed unnecessary, to make an entirely new transcript of the original 
manuscript. Woide’s facsimile has, therefore, been reduced to modern charac- 
ters, with the addition of accents, aspirates, iota subscript, and pointing. In 
this process, the facsimile was religiously adhered to. All the missing portions 
have been supplied from Kuster’s edition of Mill, and so inserted in brackets 
that they may easily be known. . . . Having so far prepared the text, the next 
step was to compare the text of Woide and collation with the other collations, 
and to make notes of all omissions and discrepancies. This process required 
great care, and was repeated in various forms. The list of passages was found 
to be large, and the uncertain readings thus brought to light were, some of 
them, of real importance. It appeared that several hundred readings had to 
be attested. Access to the manuscript was therefore solicited, and at once 
conceded in the most liberal spirit. Throughout the volume constant reference 
has been made to the original, and, in this way, not only were doubtful readings 
verified, but a good many actual errors in Woide’s text have been brought to 
light and corrected.” 


We gather, then, from this, that Woide’s facsimile was not 
compared line by line, word by word, letter by letter, with the 
MS., but that reference was only made to the MS. pro re nata. 
Further, we cannot understand how the errors pointed out above 
are consistent with the assertion that ‘the work of Woide has 
been taken as a basis,’ and that, ‘in this process, the facsimile 
wus religiously adhered to.’ Had it not been for Mr. Cowper’s 
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statement, we should have concluded that some other edition 
was taken as the basis; and that this was corrected, first by Woide, 
then by the MS. where it was thought necessary. 

The corrections of Woide which Mr. Cowper has given are 
recorded in foot notes at the bottom of the page where the word 
or passage occurs. 

r. Cowper has not, however, always specified among his 
corrections, those words which Woide had himself corrected, 
either in the preface or in the notes: ¢.g., the very first correction 
which he gives of Woide’s facsimile, occurs Mt. xxvii. 13, xata- 
paptupovew, on which Mr. Cowper’s note is ‘Sic Codex: 
Woide habet catapaprupovar, sed male.’ Now in Woide’s notes 
the reading is as Mr. Cowper gives it (no doubt correctly) in his 
text, xatapaptupovew. But as he is altogether silent about the 
discrepancy between Woide’s text and Woide’s notes, in respect 
to this word, he has (we think) in this one instance lost sight 
of the excellent rule which he had laid down for himself, 
viz., ‘ Having so far prepared the text, the next step was to 
compare the text of Woide, and collation, with the other colla- 
tions, and to make notes of all omissions and discrepancies.’ 
Now surely if Woide’s error in the text was noticed, then 
in common fairness, Woide’s right reading in the notes should 
have been noticed too. Again, John v. 3, rnv tov vdaros xine. 
Woide omits tov in the text, but supplies it in the preface. Mr. 
Cowper very properly restores the rov in his text. But in his 
note he says ‘rou ante vdatos omisit Woide,’ without one word 
about Woide’s correction given in the preface. There are, we 
think, seven instances of corrections made by Woide at the end 
of his preface, unacknowledged by Mr. Cowper. 

Take another instance, e converso, James ii. 2. Woide reads 
evonAOn. This reading we ourselves had verified, and we found 
it to be exaeAOn. And evoedOn is (very properly) the reading 
in Mr. Cowper’s text. But he has no note about the discrepancy 
between himself and Woide as to this reading. 

We have attempted to make, in a rough way, a classification 
of Mr. Cowper’s corrections of Woide’s text, but cannot, without 
a much longer examination, pledge ourselves to perfect accuracy. 
In by far the greater number of instances, the correction con- 
sists in the substitution of long for short vowels, or vice versd ; 
€.9.:— 

Mark vi. 8. W. Sovnv. C. Savny. 

Luke ix. 36. W. evpnOy. C. evpeOn. These two we had 
ourselves verified. 

Of these corrections (including the words corrected by Woide 
himself, and the passage in S. James, mentioned above) there are 
forty-two. 
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There are seven instances of aspirate put for smooth conso- 
nants, @.g.— 

Eph. iv. 1. W. exAnOnfe. C. exdrnOnre. 

W. apaoOntos. C. mpaornros. 

These two we had verified. 

Rey. xii. 3. W. dpayor. C. dpaxwv. 

‘There are two omissions of a final v, ¢.g.:— 

Heb. x. 1. W. exo. C. exov. 

Luke xi. 14. W. exBarr\(@. C. exBarrov. 

There are twelve instances where Woide has edited one letter 
for another, or has omitted or has repeated a word or syllable; 
é2.g.°— 

_ ul v.17. W. dia. Cy da. 

Luke ii. 10. W. ayyer. C. aryyeros. 

Rev. ii. 8. W. Aeyeyer. C. reves. 

The corrections of grammatical or doctrinal importance are as 
follows :— 

Mark xv. 21. Woide edits to cravpor. 

C. ro[v} oravpov, with this note: ‘ Woide legit 
to; aderat forte v, sed abscissum est.’ 

Luke xxii. 7. W. »AGev de nuepa tov afupor. 

C. adds » before nwepa. 

2 Pet. i. 21. W. ov yap OerAnuats avOpwrov nveyOn Tote 4 
mpopytea. C. omits 7. 

Jude i, W. Tots ev Tw TaTpLe nyaTnpevots. 

C. for tw reads ew. 
5. W. ex rns avyurrrov. 
C. for rns reads ns. 
Rom. vi. 1. W. emipevapev ev rn apaptia. 
C. omits ev. d 
Rom. xiv. 23. W. map de 0 ove o ex TicTeas. 
C. omits the second o. 
Heb. iii. 8. W. un oxAnpuvere. 
C. wn oxAnpuvnte. 

Mr. Cowper, in pp. x. xi. of his introduction, gives an useful 
list of the peculiarities in the orthography of A—e.g. the very 
common itacism of az for e, cawvov for xevov, wat for pe, or, again, 
of « for et, as ye for eus; or the neglect of assimilation, as 
avyeXos for aryyeXos. 

Some of these are mentioned in Woide: a longer list is given 
in Baber. 

These peculiarities Mr. Cowper has retained in his text; the 
reader must not, therefore, be surprised at reading ivi for évi, 
Matt. xxv. 45, was for we, Matt. xxvi. 35, Siyvvew for Se/xvvcw, 
John v. 20. It may be questioned whether such a religious 
adherence to the provincialisms of the scribe was necessary : 
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when the MS. has had the words divided, accented, and punctuated 
for the convenience of the reader, a further departure from its 
actual letter seems to be justifiable; nor does there seem any 
sufficient reason for exhibiting in the text words which had no 
existence in the Greek language ; still less reason is there for 
endorsing those words with accents. It may be urged that, ‘at 
least, such an arrangement has the merit of not departing from 
the original document; yet it must have required a large 
amount of editorial courage to print in the sacred text, with 
accents, such monstrosities as a77XO6v, Mark iii. 13; éxovrGs, 
Rev. v. 8; éypav, Luke i. 74; mwapxrops, Luke xii. 58; xexrn- 
xovtt, Luke xiv. 12; pero£d, Acts xiil. 42, odxeras, John v. 42. 
Surely, an editor who could be trusted to accentuate and point, 
might be allowed to emend, in his text, the mere blunders of 
the scribe, and to relegate the blunders themselves to the notes. 
Mr. Cowper has chosen the opposite course: it has, indeed, the 
merit of being faithful to the letter of the Codex; but why 
does he endorse with accents and breathings a collection of 
letters which, as a word, is a nonentity in the Greek language? 

We have pointed out, with all frankness, what appear to us 
to be the defects in Mr. Cowper’s edition of A. That it cannot 
be depended on as a perfectly accurate representation of the 
MS. has been shown in at least two instances. But we are well 
aware how extremely difficult it is tomake a reprint which shall 
contain no errors; and it would be unfair not to admit the 
merits of the work. Mr. Cowper’s edition is cheap, portable, 
readable; his notes are easily referred to, being numbered 
and placed at the bottom of the page; and they have the 
great merit of not being too long. To the generality of readers 
the text of A. has hitherto been accessible only through the 
medium of the Vari lectiones given in critical editions of 
the New Testament: and every student is aware how difficult 
it is to gather the general character of the text from such 
disjointed evidence. By the help of Mr. Cowper's edition, 
a whole chapter, or an entire book, of the New Testament, as 
it stands in one of our oldest MSS., can now be read conti- 
nuously, and the general spirit of the document can be caught 
before it has evaporated in the Lachmannian or Tischendorfian 
crucible. If Mr. Cowper’s edition is not so accurate as it might 
be, it nevertheless enables the student to approximate pretty 
nearly to the truth ; and the very things which are blemishes in 
the eyes of a scholar help to exhibit the character of the docu- 
ment where they occur. 

The Readings in the Codex Alexandrinus are so well known, 
that we need not specify them in detail here. Our readers are, 
of course, aware that the MS. contains Mark xvi. 9—20 and 
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John v. 4. The leaves where John viii. 1—11 occurs have been 
lost; yet it has been ascertained, from counting the number of 
lines, that the passage from vii. 53 to viii, 11 was not in the MS, 
Acts viii. 37 is wanting. In Acts xx. 28, we read tyv exxAnovayv 
tov kuptov. 1 John v. 7 is, of course, wanting. 

In conclusion, we may perhaps be allowed to say a few words 
on 1 Tim. iii. 16. Mr. Coeeen here puts @eds in the text. His 
note is as follows :— 


‘Nunc legitur Os sed m. recens lineam supra Os crassavit. Quid olim valde 
obscurum: nobis tenebre sunt. Locum sepe inspeximus, sed fugit aciem 
veritas.’ 


In his introduction, he says (p. xvii.) :— 


‘The © consists of a circle tolerably well defined, and by the original scribe ; 
but the transverse is only what may be called a mere shadow, as if'a pen almost 
dry had touched it, and that recently.’ 


Now, the transverse line that first meets the eye is a short 
black, thick stroke, evidently by a later hand. OF this, Mr. 
Cowper makes no definite mention. The real question is, 
whether there was a transverse line by the first hand, underly- 
ing this thicker stroke (Professor Ellicott calls it ‘a rude dot’) 
by the second hand. The examination by Professor Ellicott, 
described in a note appended to his edition of 1 Tim. (p. 100) 
certainly did appear to us to have set the question at rest. We 
quote his words below." 

The following is the result of our own inspection :—The mark 
of contraction over the OC is clearly by a later hand; so also is 
a small black line put in the middle of the ©, not running dia- 
metrically across. In the very same column, thirteen lines 
lower, may be seen the sacred name (nominative case) in the 





1 ‘The results of my examination of the Codex Alexandrinus may be thus 
briefly stated. On inspecting the disputed word, there appeared (a) a coarse line 
over, and a rude dot within, the O, in black ink; (6) a faint line across O in ink of 
the same colour as the adjacent letters. It was clear that (a) had no claim on 
attention, except as being possibly a rude retouching of (5): the latter demanded 
careful examination. After inspection with a strong lens, it seemed more than 
probable that Wetstein’s opinion (Prolegom. vol. i. p. 22) was correct. Careful 
measurements showed that the first ¢ of ebo¢Bera, ch. vi. 3, on the other side of the 
page, was exactly opposite, the circular portion of the two letters nearly exactly 
coinciding, and the thickened extremity of the sagitta of « being behind what had 
seemed a ragged portion of the left-hand inner edge of O. It remained only to 
— the identity of this sagitta with the seeming line across O. This, with the 

ind assistance of Mr. Hamilton, of the British Museum, was thus effected. While 
one of us held up the page to the light, and viewed the O through the lens, the 
other brought the point of an instrument (without, of course, touching the MS.) so 
near to the extremity of the sagitta of the « as to make a point of shade visible to 
the observer on the other side. When the point of the instrument was drawn 
over the sagitta of «, the point of shade was seen to exactly trace out the suspected 
diameter of the O. It would thus seem certain that (b) is no part of O, and that 
the reading of A. is certainly 8s."— Ellicott, Past. Epistles, p. 100. 
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contracted form, by the first hand; and in this instance, the 
transverse line runs diametrically across—@. At the back of theO, 
in 1 Tim. iii. 16, isthe first letter in the word €TC EBEIAN. When 
the leaf is held up to the light, and looked at from the OC side, 
the transverse line, or sagitta, of the reversed 9 is distinctly 
seen running across the O; and it was certainly our impression, 
after looking for some time, that there was no other line running 
transversely across the O. We concluded that what might have 
been thought to be the original transverse line, and which dis- 
tinguishes the © from the O, was simply the mark from the € on 
the other side. 

There is a peculiarity to be remarked in the sagitta of the €: 
it ends in a slightly upturned bulb. This little upturned bulb 
is distinctly visible on its own side, and is, as we have been 
told, also visible on the obverse side with a strong light. The 
morning, however, was not light enough for us to verify this. 
But if it can be made out that the faint line running across the 
O is a, not a —, then clearly it must be the sagitta of the € 
on the obverse side.! 

An instance of an epsilon sagitta, turning what was meant to 
be an O into an apparent ©, may be found in this very MS., 


Mark iii. 13(Section\®), Here the first hand wrote ATHAO EN. 


The second hand completed the circle of the €, meaning to 
correct the word into AITHAOON. But the sagitta of the € 
remaining, the text exhibits AITHAOON. 

Further, let it be considered that in that one column where 
the disputed reading occurs, there are five other instances where 
the sacred name is found, written (as usual) in the abbreviated 
form. Some more instances occur in the other three columns 
which make up the two open pages. We ask, Is there, in any 
one of these instances, a doubt that the transverse line in the ©, 
and the superwritten line of the OC, were by the prima manus? 
In each case, in that very column, the @ is perfectly clear.’ If, 
then, in the disputed passage, the prima manus had written 0, 
why should not that have remained as clear as the other in- 
stances in the same column are to this hour? Why should the 
second hand have retouched the © in this case, and in this case 
only? Is it at all likely that OC would have been altered into 





! That letters are faintly traceable on the obverse side, through the parchment, 
may be seen in a beautiful photograph of a few lines of the Vatican MS, belonging 
to the Rev. J. W. Burgon, Fellow of Oriel College, and most kindly lent us by him 
on more than one occasion. Our readers will, of course, remember his interesting 
letters in the Guardian newspaper. In this specimen we have traced (reading of 
course from right to left) in John xxi. 18, NATO D9A30: in 19, OTTOT: and 
QTANAGQOIONI. 

2 In the disputed passage Woide prints @ : in the other instances ©. 
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OC? Is it not much more likely that OC should be altered 
into OC, especially if the faint shadow mark from the obverse 
9 gave an idea that the O was meant for@? That the OC 
was likely to be altered into OC does not rest on mere conjec- 
ture. In the Ephraem rescript, the probability is that the first 
hand wrote OC. At all events, it is certain that the present 
transverse line, which makes the O into a ©, was put in by the 
third hand, whose country was Constantinople, whose date is 
the ninth century. 

Again, in the Codex Sinaiticus, the first hand wrote OC, on 
which reading Professor Tischendorf notes :— 

‘ Corrector aliquis, qui omnium ultimus textum attigit seeculi fere duodecimi, 
reposuit Geos, hoc tam caute fecit, ut antiquissimam scripturam intactam 
relinqueret.’ 

We have therefore fair ground for inferring that the Codex 
Alexandrinus fared like its brethren, the Codex Sinaiticus and 
the Codex Ephraemi rescriptus. The original reading was OC. 
Later correctors, sensible of the difficulty of the reading, removed 
the difficulty by altering the word. 

With regard to the general character of the text, it may suf- 
fice, on the present occasion, to say, that, in the Gospels, Scholz 
considers the text of A. to agree mainly with the Alexandrine 
family of MSS. In the rest of the New Testament he calls it 
xopudpaios. Dr. Tregelles thinks that A. ‘in many respects, 
holds a middle place’ between the Alexandrine and the Con- 
stantinopolitan families in the Gospels. 

As reference has been made to the ancient divisions of the 
books of the New Testament, we subjoin a short account 
of them. 

Ammonius of Alexandria divided each Gospel into consecutive 
sections, with a view of enabling the reader to refer to parallel pas- 
~—: of these there are in Mt. 355, Mk. 233, L. 342, J. 232. 

his division was made towards the end of the third century. 

In the early part of the fourth century, Husebius (d. 340), 
Bishop of Ceesarea, classified these sections in ten tables, called 
the ‘Canons of Eusebius.’ 

These sections were generally adopted by the MSS. from 
about the middle of the fourth century, being (sometimes with 
the canons sometimes without) placed at the margin. 

At a later period (postero tempore, Scholz), the Gospels were 
divided into longer sections, called xepddava or tirho. Of 
these there are in Mt. 68, Mk. 48, L. 83, J. 18. In A. they 
are prefixed to the Gospels, and are also given at the top of 
the page.’ 


? A list of them is appended to the second part (recently issued) of Dr. Tre- 
gelles’ edition of the New Testament. 
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It is uncertain who was the author of the division of the 
Pauline epistles: of these there are in Rom. 19, 1C. 9, 2 C. 11, 
G. 12, E. 10, P. 7, C. 10, 1 Th. 7, 2 Th. 6, H. 21, 1 T. 18, 
2 T. 9, Tit. 6, Philem. 2. 

These sections are, however, known by the name of Hutha- 
lian, as Euthalius, deacon of Alexandria, afterwards Bishop of 
Sulca, seems to be the first who published them (a.D. 458). 
And he afterwards (about a. p. 490) put forth a divided edition 
for the Acts and Cath. Epp. Of these there are in Acts 40, 
Jam. 6, 1 P. 8, 2 P. 4, 1 Jo. 7, 2 Jo. 1, 3 Jo. 1, Jude 4. 

These divisions seem to have existed before; the division of 
Acts being attributed to Pamphilus Martyr. 

The Apocalypse was divided into twenty-four Adyor and into 
seventy-two xepddaia ; the work is attributed to Andreas of 
Cesarea, in Cappadocia, ‘seculo quinto ad finem vugente.’ 
The Aoyou answered to the Euthalian divisions. 

It does not seem quite clearly ascertained when the practice 
of larger initial letters commenced :° they are not in the Codex 
Vaticanus, the Codex Sinaiticus, or the fragments of the Octa- 
teuch at Paris, Leyden, and S. Petersburgh: but they may be 
seen in a fragment of Dioscorides at Vienna, to which the date 
assigned in Silvestre is a.p. 375. They are found in the 
Codex Alexandrinus and in the Ephraem rescript. In A. the 


Psalms, the fourteen appended hymns, the books of Job, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song, the Wisdom of Solomon, the 
Wisdom of Jesus son of Sirach, are written stichometrically. 
A similar arrangement is found in the Codex Sinaiticus, with 
regard to these which have been called the BiBAa orrynpeis. 








Art. VII.— The Papal Sovereignty : viewed in its relations to the 
Catholic Religion, and the Law of Europe. Translated from 
the French of Mer. Dupantovr,, Bishop of Orleans. London: 
Dolman. 


Tue present critical state of the Head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is one which is exciting the very deepest interest 
throughout the whole of Europe ; it affects directly every branch 
of that Church, and indirectly may much affect our own. No 
one can shut his eyes to the fact that the temporal dominions of 
the Pope are on the eve of being lost; the revolutionary wave is 
already in motion, which seems destined to burst upon the very 
patrimony of S. Peter, and sweep away the last remnant of 
earthly power, which has so long belonged to the Patriarch of 
the West, as it has swallowed up the Northern Duchies, and the 
Kingdom of Naples. What is to become of the Head of Roman 
Catholic Christendom, is a problem which the boldest politicians 
can scarcely conjecture. ‘There was once a seventy years’ exile 
at Avignon, which Roman historians have called the seventy 
years’ captivity; may we draw further the analogy and say, 
there may be also a final dispersion? We do not however 
intend to indulge in prophecies of what may happen; we purpose 
rather to speak of that state of things which actually exists, and 
which has brought the Papacy to its present condition. In 
doing this we intend to draw our materials entirely from Roman 
Catholic sources; nor could we wish for any better authorities 
in order to exhibit clearly the present critical state of the 
spiritual, as well as the temporal, power of the Pope. 

We are, of course, perfectly aware of the distinction so much 
insisted upon by the Gallican divines, between the Church of 
Rome, and the Court of Rome; but while we most fully admit 
the distinction, we must still bear in mind that the Ultramon- 
tane writers have always insisted that it is absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of his supremacy, that the Pope should be 
a temporal prince ;' all agree in declaring the necessity of his 





1 The following is the language of Mgr. Gerbet, Bishop of Perpignan: ‘ What ! 
‘the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, instituted to insure the liberty of his 
‘universal mission, is not a religious question! The violation of the faith sworn 
‘to him, of the oaths of fidelity made to him, not a religious question! The excom- 
‘munication pronounced by the last general council, the Council of Trent, against 
‘all who violate the ecclesiastical dominions, not a religious question! The 
‘ demonstrations of impiety stirred up by the chiefs of the spoliating faction wherever 
‘their footsteps pass, are not religious —— ! In its causes, in its immediate 
‘effects, and its future consequences, the present state of affairs vitally involves 
‘the very highest interests of religion !’ 

NO. CXIL—N.S. cc 
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temporal as well as spiritual independence on any European 
power. To be Head of the Roman Catholic Church, he must 
not be merely Archbishop of a city, which, in its temporal and 
political capacity, owns the supremacy of a French or German 
emperor, or of a king of Italy ; he must not be shackled, as the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with allegiance to any earthly monarch; ‘ Rome and a garden’ 
in the midst of an Italian kingdom might in name be indepen- 
dent, but could not be so in reality; if independent, it could 
not be any part of the Italian kingdom :— 


‘In vain do the Italians, or revolutionary pamphlets, say the Pope might 
remain at Rome, and inhabit the palace and Pasilica of 8. John Lateran, as 
under Constantine: he might be both mere bishop of Rome and head of 
Catholicity : spiritually, he would reign ; as to temporals, the Roman authorities 
would supply them to him. I have already said what I think of this absurd 
and odious hypocrisy. No; this could neverbe. You, yourselves, would soon 
find it impossible. If you are serious in proposing such a dream, I tell you 
it will soon be dissipated. The Pope, the supreme chief of Catholicity, the 
universal Pontiff, at S. John Lateran! Whoever you are, senator, consul, 
municipal authorities, ruler under whatever title, you could not remain one 
day beside him. He would be to you am unceasing cause of umbrage and 
difficulty. The Pope would be too great for you; the weight of his dignity 
would crush you in spite of him, in spite of yourselves; you could not suffer 
him ; you would soon hide yourselves in despair and shame.’—Pp. 115, 116. 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that, to retain the 
position which the Papacy acquired in the Middle Ages, tem- 
wg as well as spiritual independence is absolutely necessary. 

ut it seems equally evident to us that that independence is 
gone, and utterly impossible to be recovered. The fact of the 
presence of a French army at Rome is itself destructive to that 
position, not only as being in itself an acknowledgment of 
foreign domination, but, because it is that alone which preserves 
the shadow of temporal power; remove the French army, and 
the Pope’s government would not stand for a single day. 
Already, if we may trust Italian newspapers, universal suffrage 
has voted the annexation of the Papal States to the newly- 
formed Italian kingdom, and, as if to make the assumed right 
of independence more hostile to the Pope, more distasteful to 
the Head of the Roman Catholic Church, the man, whom the 
subjects of the Pope have thus chosen for their king, is one 
excommunicated by that sovereign in his spiritual capacity. 

Now, had this ions the work of a foreign heretical power, 


had Italy been conquered by some nation of a religion hostile 
to the Roman Catholic; and had such universal suffrage been 
ey under the muzzle of loaded rifles, and at the point of 

ed bayonets, we should have understood the case, and excused 
the act,—the Church, as well as the people, must for the time 
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have suffered the hard necessity of coercion; but when we find 
that the votes for the annexation were taken secretly, for fear of 
the Government in power, as they have been in Rome, we can 
come to no other conclusion than that the Papal Government 
has not only rendered itself unpopular, but even detested. 
Again, when the Head of the Government is also Head of the 
Church, and when the spiritual and the temporal are so mixed 
up together, that invasion of the latter is visited on the offender 
by the spiritual penalty of excommunication, and we see that 
excommunication disregarded by the people, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that faith in the spiritual claims of the 
Pope has altogether departed from the Italian character. But, 
perhaps, some one will object, It is not fair to judge of the 
whole people by these revolutionists; they are but a few fire- 
brands, who keep the whole country in a ferment,—the people, 
the Church, is faithful yet. Let us see what a Roman Catholic 
writer says :— 


‘The names and the number of those who have suffered persecution in 
their heroie resistance to the revolution, would form in themselves a noble 
array; but yet can we in fairness state, that the revolution going on in every 
corner of Italy, has not received, not only more open countenance and support, 
but a much larger undercurrent of favour than we like to acknowledge, and 
met a much less real resistance than we had a right to expect from Catholic 
Italy? . . . . In the outset an objection might, perhaps, be fairly started 
against the likelihood that the inhabitants of Catholic Italy, to the number of 
twenty-two millions, should take part—to confine ourselves to the gravest sin 
in the present revolution—against the temporal rights of the Holy See, and 
should lavish their loyalty, affection, and obedience, on its arch-enemy, wnless 
they were able to show an apparent justification for their lawless acts, or some 
deep unendurable provocation to rebellion. If this, indeed, were so: if the 
objection were correct, it would, indeed, be strange, that Italy, weakened by 
no corrupting heresy, by no internal dissension in matters of faith, should by 
her cry of annexation, prefer to the rule of the Father of Christendom, the 
sway of an excommunicated king, the puppet of France, in the States of 
the Church.’—Dudblin Review, Nov. 1860, pp. 134, 135. 


All this, indeed, would be quite unaccountable, were it, as we 
have been always told, that the Papal Government is the most 
just, the most wise, the most paternal: what footing could revolu- 
tionists have in a country where every one had his rights, and 
was allowed to exercise them, as must be in a truly paternal 
government? Hear what the Dublin Reviewer says in the next 


page :— 


‘Without organization or freedom of ae. or the right of association, 


what resistance can the nobles, the natural leaders of the people, offer? They, 

or at least those among them who are not yet pseudo-liberals, like many of the 

nobility of Lombardy, or of the Romagnas, or Erastians, like most of those 

in Tuscany, or profligate, like too many in Naples, must remain idle spectators, 

if not the victims, of a lawless persecution. yi They have beheld 
co2 
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the boldest of their bishops dragged, like the noble Cardinal Archbishop of 
Pisa, to prison, or, like the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, driven into exile ; 
they have seen the glorious Company of Jesus fall the first victim to the wrath 
of the infidel, their houses seized, their property confiscated, their lives in 
danger. Nothing is too sacred, nothing too weak, nothing too dear to the 
hearts of the people, for the vengeance of the Revolution.’—-Jéid. pp. 136, 137. 


The writer makes an attempt to explain from whence arose 
this violent spirit of revolution. He speaks of a certain ‘ Bona- 
— a great revolutionary spirit evoked by the French 

evolution, and still exercising an influence all over Europe: 
but, surely, such a spirit ought not to be found in the States of 
the Church; and if it existed in 1848, it ought to have been 
appeased by a paternal government in twelve years. There was, 
no doubt, great discontent in our own country during the ten 
years previous to the period of the continental revolution, and 
for some time after; there were persons then who would gladly 
have seen acted in London the scenes that rendered Paris infa- 
mous, with its barricades stained with an Archbishop’s blood. 
Now all this is past ; a judicious re-arrangement of the taxation 
of the country has not only enabled Government to keep the 
people contented, but to increase to such an immense extent the 
trade and prosperity of the empire, that a revenue can with ease 
be raised, which would then have been thought only possible in 
time of war, and certain to create a large amount of suffering. 
So little is there of complaint, that the most democratic of our 
senators declares, that he cannot find sufficient discontent to 
make the people anxious for an extension of the suffrage. 

But again: who are these revolutionists? From the descrip- 
tion of the Dublin Reviewer we should imagine that they were 
a band of some hostile foreign nation, who have been introducing 
and importing their poisonous and blasphemous principles, and 
corrupting and rendering discontented the peaceful, quiet, con- 
tented natives; who have invaded an unwilling people, and, like 
the Turk or the Saracen, have made the Church their object of 
hatred, bishops their victims, and monasteries their prey. His- 
tory, however, comes to our aid, and tells us that these revolu- 
tionists are among the noblest and best educated in Italy; that 
they are everywhere popular, supported by all classes: that the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property, however unjust, nay, 
impolitic, it may be, is viewed by native Catholics with indiffe- 
rence, if not with approval. Could Garibaldi, e.g. have revolu- 
tionised the kingdom of Naples with his two thousand followers, 
had the whole Sicilian people been contented with their ruler 
and averse to revolution? Could he have compelled Palermo, a 
strong fortress, defended by twenty-five thousand soldiers and 
a fleet, to surrender, had not the sympathies of the whole native 
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population, and perhaps of many of the garrison, been with his 
cause? Had Italy, as we before said, been ravaged and overrun 
by some foreign heretical power, whose chief aim seemed to be 
the destruction of the faith and religion of the people, the dis- 
persion and imprisonment of their ecclesiastics, the destruction 
of their religious houses, we could have understood his language 
and sympathise with it; but when we find that these revolu- 
tionists are both natives and Catholics, we confess ourselves at 
a loss to comprehend the position of the Dublin Reviewer. 
According to him, the majority of these revolutionists are Catho- 
lics, only a very few infidels, and all Italians. 


‘The infidel party on the other hand is small, but it makes up for the fewness 
of its numbers, by the surprising activity of its members, and in the virulence 
of its hatred against religion. Italian infidelity is in its first vigour, and 
possesses all the headstrong impetuosity of youth; unlike the infidel of France, 
the Italian infidel is seldom known to seek a death-bed repentance, or a final 
reconciliation. The secret societies are its head-quarters, and the chief agency 
for the propagation of its views. The members of these societies, bound by a 
fearful oath, and by terrible penalties, are ready to obey all the behests imposed 
upon them, even to the work of midnight assassinaton, of sacrilege and king- 
murder. The manner in which the ranks of these societies are recruited, and 
how they gradually draw into their fellowship the able and active-minded men, 
who are not enlisted under the banner of the party of order, are curious 


illustrations of the ill effect produced by a long continued repressive system of 
government. Deprived of the right of public discussion, of the freedom of the 


ress, men of all ranks, the noble, tinged with a false liberalism, the man of 
etters, the professional man, all, in a word, who have a grievance to complain 
of, or have suffered an injustice, nurse their petty wrongs in secret, until they 
can no longer endure the unnatural restraint, and seek relief in the forbidden 
societies. Here they find full expression for their real or imaginary wrongs ; 
uninitiated at first in their darker mysteries (emo repente turpissimus), they are 
only gradually allured, step by step, until at last, often to their horror, they find 
themselves entangled in fatal meshes from which there is no escape 
A knot of these revolutionists by profession is to be found in every city in 
Italy. —Jbid. pp. 137, 138. 


Surely the power and influence of a numerous episcopate and 
priesthood should be able to stem this torrent ; armed, as the 
Church is, with the weapon of excommunication, which it is able 
and ready to hurl against political offenders, as well as ecclesi- 
astical, how comes it that the flock are indifferent to the 
shepherd’s voice, and are found banding themselves with infidels 
and revolutionists, both in secret societies and in open rebellion ? 
Alas! we can only give one answer; the shepherd is as unfaithful 
as his flock, and not only stretches forth no hand to stay, opens no 
mouth to check, the cause of revolution, but, sympathising with 
the rebels, he encourages the leaders, and sings ‘ ‘Te Deums’ at 
their victories. 


. Kither from the indolence natural to the Southern character, or from igno- 
rance of its fatal consequences, how many priests are there not to be found, who 
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use all the influence which their sacred calling confers, to let the evil of a victo- 
rious Revolution take its course, undisturbed and unrebuked? How many 
pastorals from the bishops do we miss? Where are the dignified episcopal rebukes 
against usurpation, church robbery, and sacrilege, which from every see that is 
not yet vacant or violated, should issue in rapid succession? Why are monasteries 
plundered with impunity, Jesuits banished without trial, nuns driven from their 
convents by the bayonets of the soldiery, but because too many Catholic men and 
women in this beautiful, enervating Tialy, too many monks, and priests, and 
bishops, are too timid, too unheroic and martyrlike, or too blind to the ulterior 
results of the movement, to rise up with one voice before the evil-doer, and 
declare that this lawless and godless Revolution must come to an end?” 


In a note in the above passage we read,— 


‘In the Neapolitan States alone there are about eighty-seven bishops, mitred 
abbots, and arch-priests ; and but few of these dignitaries of the Church have 
gang: - ioe the usurpations of the excommunicated King of Sardinia.’— 

id. p. 140. ? 


Here it is confessed that a large majority of the episcopate 
and priesthood are in favour of that Revolution, which is to 
set a man, excommunicated of the Pope, on the débris of the 
shattered thrones of Italian monarchs." Are we not justified in 
concluding further, that they would not oppose, if they did not 
absolutely assist, the annexation of the States of the Church to 
the Italian Kingdom? Can we suppose that they have any 
faith left in the Papacy when we see that they prefer an 
excommunicated King to the Father of Roman Christendom? 
And this indifference is shared by other Roman Catholic nations 
as well; in fact, the only power that seemed at all likely to 
interfere with the Italian Revolution was one alien in religion, 
the Greek Empire of Russia :— 


‘The whole of: Christendom is concerned in the quarrel; for has not 
Napoleon smitten the Pope in the face? The king among kings is hemmed in 
on all sides by the emissaries of the Revolution, and the men of blood, and there 
is none to help him. Not a nation has sent an army to his rescue. Not a king 
has spared a regiment for bis service. Of all the armed rulers in Europe, not 
one has drawn the sword in his behalf. The cowardice of the kings is only 





1 We have made enquiry how it is that the Italian priesthood were found so 
universally on the side of revolution, and we received for answer that there had 
never been carried out in that country the ordinance of the Council of Trent, for 
establishing colleges and seminaries for the education of the priesthood. The 
fact is one disgraceful to the Pope and the Italian hierarchy: if it has been 
done in France under very disadvantageous circumstances, why has it been 
neglected in Italy? Every one who has travelled abroad, well knows the great 
difference between the French clergy and those of other nations, and will under- 
stand the advantage of the system of colleges which obtains in the former country. 
But may we not ask, Why have not the monasteries in Italy been changed, as they 
might have been, into seminaries? There were enough of endowments for such a 
purpose. Had this been so, we should probably not have heard of the ruin of so 
many religious houses, and the confiscation of their property. Had they advanced 
with the age, and reformed themselves to meet the wants of the age, they might 
have continued to this day. 
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equalled by the apathy of the peoples Europe gazes at the issue of the 
—. —_ with a fixed and stolid eye, like that of a sleep-walker.’— 

ta. p. . 

The different tone now adopted towards Louis- Napoleon is 
one of the first things that strikes us. He who so lately was 
‘The Eldest Son of the Church,’ whose progresses through 
his dominions was everywhere greeted with every honour that 
the ecclesiastics could bestow—some would call it disgusting 
adulation and flattery—is now the object of the bitterest 
invective from the ultra-Papal party. Verily the advice of 
the Psalmist should have been listened to before, ‘Put not 
your trust in princes.’ We suppose that the French Em- 
peror shares in the excommunication launched against those 
who assisted in despoiling the Holy See of the Romagna; the 
sentence certainly sits as lightly on him as on the King of 
Sardinia. We say we suppose, for really there is no arriving at 
correct information as to the persons intended. Of old, the 
Head of the Church did not hesitate to designate the guilty 
leaders by name, and leave no doubt as to Tis meaning; in 


those days an emperor might be seen craving absolution and 
reconciliation on his bended knees before the Pope’s gate: 
now, emperors and kings treat the sentence of the Head of 
Roman Christendom with silent contempt. The days of its 
terror are passed. The very fact that no names were mentioned 


in the excommunication is a clear intimation that the Pope 
knew this when he uttered it: better, surely, have never pub- 
lished such a fearful sentence—as, rightly given for sufficient 
reasons, such a sentence is—than to send it forth only to be 
received with contempt and neglect. We have made inquiry, 
and have been informed, in quarters where these things are 
understood, how the French Emperor and the King of Sar- 
dinia are to be officially informed whether they are included in 
the sentence or not; it is left to the private confessor. This 
only makes the whole sentence worthless, if not quite as 
ridiculous as Punch’s caricature. represented it. Is Louis-Na- 
poleon, who knows nothing but his own will, likely to choose 
for his confessor a priest who will tell him that he is excom- 
municated, and refuse him the sacrament? Is the King of 
Sardinia not able to select from the many hundred priests, who 
have hailed the Revolution with joy, and headed their flocks to 
vote for annexation, one for a confessor, who not only would 
not care to tell the King the truth, but who actually does not 
believe himself that the King has committed an act worthy of 
excommunication? Those ~ & sang ‘Te Deums’ for the success 
of his arms are not likely to refuse him the communion of the 
Church. Can we, then, believe any otherwise than that every- 
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thing like faith in the peculiar claims of the Papacy is gone ? 
Bishops and priests tell us by their actions that they do not 
believe in them; emperors and kings treat them with contempt ; 
the Catholic laity shows the greatest indifference to them ; nay, 
to use the words of the Dublin Reviewer before quoted, they 
‘ prefer to the rule of the Father of Christendom, the sway of an 
‘excommunicated King, in the very States of the Church.’ 

Do not let our readers think that we are exulting in this 
humbling of the Papacy ; that we should rejoice to see a still 
deeper fall. We disclaim all such thoughts. That we should 
rejoice if we saw the Pope lay aside what we conscientiously 
believe to be an assumption of power unwarranted by Scripture, 
still more if we saw a real reformation go through the whole 
Church, we have no hesitation in declaring. We should be un- 
true to our own Church if we did not. What we wish to point 
out is this, that the claim to exercise, and the actual exercising 
of powers which we think do not, by any divine right, belong 
to the Patriarchate, has brought the Pope into his present 
deplorable position. When Hildebrand and Innocent III. set 
up their claims to control the kings of Europe, they did so at a 
time when such power was believed in, and such claims 
respected ; and in lawless times, when kings were not con- 
trolled by parliaments, and nobles by public opinion, the 
exercise of such power and such claims was often of real benefit 
to Christendom. With advancing civilisation, with the full 
exercise of justice and international law, this claim should have 
ceased, as being no longer required, or, at any rate, no longer 
heeded. The continuance of such claims is now a mistake—a 
fatal mistake ; for if such claims remain unheeded and disputed, 
will not all faith, even in power and authority really belonging 
to the Bishop of Rome, be unheeded and despised too? If the 
sentence of excommunication against the two monarchs and 
their advisers be practically disregarded, will not the people 
generally consider all sentences equally worthless? We all 
know that a like sentence of excommunication was once 
delivered against a monarch of this kingdom, and that her 
dominions were given to another. That sentence was fol- 
lowed by a fitting out of one of the most stupendous arma- 
ments that the world had then seen. There was in those days 
a belief in the authority both to give and take away kingdoms 
by Christ’s Vicar, and in the right to act upon it. Does any 
one believe in such now? Would any one of the Catholic 
monarchs or Catholic nations act upon such a sentence? Would 
any other Catholic monarch and Catholic people allow it to be 
done? As we said before, the time for such is gone, for the 
belief of Catholics in such power exists no longer. 
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Let us not be misunderstood. We are not saying that faith 
should change with the age, and that what was true at one time 
can be untrue at another; or that the unbelief of the age makes 
the word of God of none effect. What we do say is this, 
that the Pope never had divine authority for this sort of inter- 
ference with the temporal concerns of the European kingdoms, 
and therefore his claim rested merely on the consent of Chris- 
tendom. Once let that consent be broken, and the assumed 
right falls with it. His sentence becomes mere brutum fulmen ; 
itself despised, and he that uttered it. 

Again, what a sight it will be before Roman Catholic 
Christendom, if the subjects of the Pope’s temporal dominions 
throw off the Papal Government, and annex themselves to the 
already-formed Kingdom of Italy! What is the Pope to do? 
Is he to leave Rome, and set up his temporal throne some- 
where else? In the opinion of Ultramontanes such a course 
would be spiritual suicide. ‘Europe without the Papacy 
‘ would be revolution in religion and society. It would probably 
‘be the final doom of the European continent; ..... and for 
‘my part, I have always thought, that if God one day were to 
‘determine to curse Europe, and to pour out upon us the most 
‘terrible of His judgments—that is, to take from us the light 
‘ of faith and civilisation—He would begin by taking away from 
‘us the Papacy, and transporting it elsewhere’ (p. 137). Yet 
what alternative remains but that of removing his throne, or 
becoming the Primate of the new Italian Kingdom? In the latter 
case he must enter into a concordat with an excommunicated 
king, and he must absolve an excommunicated episcopate and 
priesthood ; for all those ecclesiastics who acknowledge Victor 
Emmanuel as their king, share in his excommunication. This 
last would be a bitter draught indeed, and would by itseif seal 
the deed of abdication of the Vicar of Christ. It would 
make him who so long claimed to be the king of earthly kings, 
the arbiter of nations, a subject of the temporal power; an 
inferior to an European monarch. 

It is not only in the Italian Kingdom that the claims of the 
Papacy are thus despised ; the ecclesiastical history of Austria, 
during the greater part of the present century, is one of the 
most sickening that an Ultramontane can look upon. The Church 
had become the mere creation of the State; the bishops, nomi- 
nated by the crown, showed that they well understood where 
the chief authority lay, and how they should respect it. When 
Prince Metternich proposed a concordat between Austria and 
the Pope, the Archbishop of Vienna objected to its terms, as 
interfering with the rights of the crown. ‘Sire,’ said he, ‘ by 
that concordat you sacrifice your imperial rights ;’ and then, 
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as the Dublin Reviewer remarks, ‘ Metternich’s proposal was 
‘ dismissed with a rebuke to himself, for being much more papal 
‘than his bishop.’ Dr. Wolff, in the history of his early life, 
gives us a similar picture of the courtly prelates, poo | with 
ribbons and orders, the price of their subservience to the crown, 

arading the ensigns of their slavery before the world of Vienna. 
We shall quote the Dublin Reviewer, who draws a not over- 
coloured picture of the abject state to which Josephism reduced 
the Church ; never, in the worst days of the last century, was 
the Church of England ever brought so low as was the Church 
of Austria in our own time. Let us see it as described :— 

‘The Church was nearly cut off from communication with the Holy See; it was 
forbidden to meet in synod, or to pass regulations for its own internal ma’ 
ment. Most of the religious orders were suppressed, and the number of 
ecclesiastical students in the seminaries was limited by the express} enactments 
of the State. The bishops were not allowed to address the flocks entrusted to 
their charge without permission from the Government. 

The episcopate, nominated by the crown, soon became the subservient tool 
in the hands of the temporal power, and showed an invariable hostility and 
resistance to the Holy See. The canons and higher clergy, largely infected with 
the evil tendencies of the age, and aS gifts of the State, spent their 
lives in luxurious ease, and bestowed but little consideration upon the duties 
of their sacred calling. With the departure of the ecclesiastical spirit, and in 
the absence of episcopal discipline, concubinage increased among the clergy to 
a lamentable extent.’—Dudlin Review, p. 111. 

Here, indeed, are ecclesiastics fettered in a manner utterly 
incompatible with all the principles of the Roman Church ; and 
what makes the picture sadder, with the full consent of the 
bishops and clergy ; the Church not allowed to meet to deli- 
berate on its own proper affairs; the very dearest privilege, 
that of appeal to the Head of the Church, forbidden—a privilege, 
to enjoy which, in olden time, bishops were ready to go to prison 
and to death. Here, in the nineteenth century, is not only a 
silent acquiescence, but a glorying in the chains that bound them. 

In France, at this day, the imperial power commits acts 
of tyranny-toward the Church, to which the celebrated 
Hampden case of our own Church is a mere bagatelle. At this 
moment there are six bishoprics vacant ; and such is the restraint 
practised on those that are full, that no bishop is allowed to 
publish his charge, until it is submitted to the inspection of the 
Minister of State. We need hardly remind our readers, that the 
Church in France possesses no property, each bishop and curé 
is paid by the State; the old endowments having been long ago 
confiscated by the Government. A strange story oozes out that 
on the death of a late bishop there was found among his papers 
a scheme for reviving the idea of the Gallican Church of the 
early part of the eighteenth century, when it opposed the Bull 
Unigenitus, of a separate patriarchate: a scheme perfectly com- 
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atible with the Emperor’s policy—to make France supreme 
in everything, both in political and ecclesiastical matters. 

It is in Algier, however, that imperial tyranny in purely 
spiritual matters is most glaring. For that beautiful country, 
once the home of §. Augustine, and of hundreds of Catholic 
Bishops, there is but one Bishop from the borders of Tunis to 
those of Morocco. There are three million natives who pay an 
unwilling allegiance to the French Emperor. Of these there are 
descendants of the ancient Mauritanians, now called Kabail and 
Berbers, and those of the Arab conquerors of the sixth century ; 
intermixed with the latter, included under the common name of 
Arab, may be seen the fair skin and light hair of the descen- 
dant of the Vandal colonist, besides “ numbers of imported 
negroes ; all these are really or nominally Mohammedan. What 
a fair field, any one would say, for the Church to missionize, 
and recover to the Catholic faith the lost of twelve centuries! 
Alas! the cold, stern, imperial decree comes in, forbidding even 
attempts at conversion, not only in the native troops, but of 
any of the natives in any part, in the city, in the country, in 
the mountain, or in the desert. We thought our early history 
of the British rule in India was sad enough in this respect, but it 
never arrived at such a pitch as to prohibit all missionary exertion. 

Stepping over the tit from France into Spain, we see 
the most Catholic country in Europe despoiled of some of the 
outward signs of the Roman Catholic Church; its monasteries 
and religious houses suppressed ; the buildings, and even 
chapels, given over as a prey to the spoiler, who, at his own 
will, took away the beautiful marbles and monuments of the 
sanctuary; all ecclesiastical property confiscated ; much of it 
sold, only a small portion retained, and a few religious houses 
permitted to exist; and the clergy made mere stipendiaries of 
the State. All this the work of his most Catholic Majesty, and 
the most Catholic Cortes, and in a country where religious 
liberty is unknown. 

If we cross over into Italy the like work is going on: there, 
too, are religious establishments being broken up, and the en- 
dowments made public property. All this done by Catholic 
kings, Catholic parliaments, and, as far as we can see, with the 





1 Let us speak with all possible respect of Mgr. Pavy, Bishop of Algier ; no one 
has done more, perhaps no one could do more to maintain the dignity of the 
Church, and respect for religion and morality, than he has done in Algier. With 
a population the most licentious, the very offscouring of France, men of broken 
character, as well as broken fortune, he has raised the tone of religion, and 
established a reverence for its ordinances, such as few could have done. The 
Sunday congregation that assembles in the cathedral contains more men than 
will be seen in any churches in France, south of Lyon; and quite as many 
women, in proportion to the population. It is not his fault that there are no 
missions to the Mohammedans. s 
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full consent of the Catholic public. The only conclusion that 
we can draw from these facts is, that states now consult what 
they think the advantage of their country, and care nothing for 
the remonstrances, nay, the denunciations, of the Vicar of Christ. 
If a concordat can be entered into after the acts are done, as 
was the case in Spain in 1851, it is well; it gives further autho- 
rity to the acts of spoliation and plunder: if not, the deed is 
done, and cannot be undone. Such will probably be the end of 
the bouleversement that has taken place in Italy after a few years 
of protest and remonstrance on the part of the Holy See. 

There is one feature in the policy of Rome in her dealings 
with foreign nations that deserves particular attention. It is 
this: that for a long time she has given her entire support to 
the Liberal party— we might call this party even by a stronger 
name, and say the revolutionary party, for such it has been in 
some countries. In Great Britain, and more markedly in 
Ireland, the whole support of the Roman Catholic body has ever 
been on the side of the Radicals: the great Irish champion of the 
Romanists, Daniel O’Connell, who was convicted of sedition and 
was only saved from imprisonment for life through the leniency 
of the Government, is too fresh in our memories to need more 
than the mention of his name to prove our assertion. In other 
countries—except Italy—the Jesuits seem invariably to have 
tried to recover their influence by contracting an alliance with 
the advocates of progress; in Austria, in France, in Belgium, 
as well as in Great Britain and Ireland, this policy was every- 
where manifest. For the time it seemed to be the true one, for 
it opposed its great enemies—Bonapartism and Josephism ; 
but it was, in reality, a false alliance, which never could be per- 
manent. The Papacy is essentially an aristocratic institution ; 
its monarchical claims, its aristocratic hierarchy, can never 
make it otherwise; such it always is, and must eee appear, 
even in a republican state. We cannot conceive the Roman 
Church, with its hierarchy exercising their privileges, being the 
established religion of a republic.' We say, then, that this 
union between Popery and Liberalism is a false one, and, in the 
end, like all political expedients not founded on the eternal 





1 It might seem at first sight that the republics of Central and South America, 
which are intensely Romish in faith, are a living contradiction to our assertion. 
A little examination, however, will show that they do but strengthen our position; 
for if any one pays the least attention to the revolutions perpetually going on in 
them, he will find that they are really, in a very great measure, caused by the 
existence of this hierarchical Church ; there is the popular party, and the priests’ 
party ; and the two are ever at war with each other; evidently experiencing the 
entire incompatibility of the two institutions. While we are writing, we read 
that the Archbishop of Mexico and the bishops have been expelled from that 
country, and obliged to seek shelter in New Orleans, and all ecclesiastical property 
has been confiscated. 
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principles of truth, will recoil on its projectors; it must brin 
down the Church—as an ecclesiastical institution—to the level 
of the political party with which it allies itself, when that party 
comes into power; or, if the Church refuses this humiliating 
position, it must turn round, and become, politically, an aristo- 
cratic opposition. Already are the Roman Catholics of Great 
Britain and Ireland finding that they can cooperate no longer 
with the Liberals ; already are they turning their eyes towards 
Lord Derby, and the Conservatives, as a party more con- 
genial to their feelings, and more consistent with their principles. 
In Italy indeed the case has been wholly different, there it 
has ever allied itself with despotism; for it had to oppose the 
progress of Liberal principles in Piedmont, where, according to 
Mgr. Dupanloup, ‘thirty-five religious orders were proscribed, 
‘seven thousand eight hundred and fifty religious were de- 
‘ prived of their property.’ We all remember that rebellion 
and flight from Sons were the result of the present Pope's 
attempted reform in his own territories, and that it was only 
by foreign arms that he was replaced on his temporal throne. 
The progress of Liberal opinions is, however, inevitable ; and, 
in the very nature of things, must extend to the whole of Italy ; 
if not peaceably granted by the governing powers, will be 
wrenched from them, as we see now, by the power of the sword. 
We do not sympathise with rebellion; but rebellions may be 
permitted by God, and apparently legitimate right forbidden to be 
exercised. Jeroboam rebelled against his lawful king, and set upa 
rival monarchy to that of the divinely appointed line of David ; 
and the rebel’s name is handed down on the record of Sacred Writ 
as the ‘man that made Israel to sin,’ but it is equally recorded 
that the legitimate monarch was forbidden to seek by force of 
arms to bring back the revolted tribes to their allegiance. Now 
we are told in the same pages that the ostensible cause for that 
revolt was the tyranny iol oppression of the legitimate king ; 
—may we not gather from hence that kings have their duties 
toward their subjectg, as well as subjects toward their kings— 
that there is no ‘ right divine to govern wrong’? Our Catechism 
rightly puts the duty of subjects to their monarchs in the 
analogy of children to their parents, and adapts the Fifth Com- 
mandment to both. In the New Law we are told our duty to 
our rulers, even though those rulers may be heathen and per- 
secutors; it is true S. Paul does not lay down the duties of the 
ruler to the ruled, it had been strange if he had when we con- 
sider the relative positions between the Church of Rome, to 
which he was writing, and the Roman emperor of that time. 
He does, however, say something of the duties of parents 
to their children, for that came under his direction as a bishop 
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and apostle of the Church of Christ ; and so in the same chapter 
that he says, ‘Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this 
is right,’ he goes on to add, ‘ and ye, fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath.’ Following out this analogy, we must con- 
clude that there is a similar limit to a monarch’s authority, as to 
a parent’s; and if this is violated, subjects as well as children 
have the right of redress. No parent can justly order his child 
to do wrong, no child breaks the Fifth Commandment who 
refuses to do wrong at a parent’s bidding. Nay more, if a 
parent says to his child, ‘You are now old enough to act for 
* yourself, I will therefore make you to a certain extent in- 
‘ dependent of me, saving only your proper duty; I will give 
‘ you a certain allowance charged upon my estate, which shall 
. a yours for ever;’ and if he solemnly assigns this allowance 
to his child by a deed signed and sealed, he has no right to 
cancel that deed at any future time—should he do so his child 
has a right to claim the protection of the law, and no one will 
say that he is an undutiful son for so doing. Equally so must 
there be rights of subjects too. If a king grants his subjects 
a constitution, he has no right to recal his grant at any future 
time; if he does so his subjects have a right to resist. And 
this, we say, is the case with the kingdom of Naples, especially 
in the island of Sicily. In 1815, when King Ferdinand was 
restored to the throne of Southern Italy, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of British arms, he solemnly promised a con- 
stitution to his subjects; no sooner was he secure on the throne 
than he broke his word. Sicily had early been formed into 
a constitutional monarchy by its Norman conquerors,—it had 
continued so under both Suabian and Aragonese monarchs,— 
when united to Naples its constitution still continued. This 
constitution was reformed, under British influence, somewhat 
on the model of the British Parliament, in 1812. When Fer- 
dinand was firmly settled on the throne of the Two Sicilies in 
1815, he violated all his oaths and engagements; he abolished 
a constitution to which the people had the prescriptive right of 
centuries’ duration. Sicily rose in rebellion in 1820, and de- 
manded a restitution of her ancient privileges,—her cry was 
silenced by the roar of Austrian musketry. In 1848, the year 
of revolutions, the Sicilians again took arms to claim their 
forfeited rights, and again was a constitution given by the king ; ! 





1 The following is the terrible cath taken by the late king in ratifying the Con- 
stitution of 1848, as read by Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, March 7 :— 
‘In the awful name of the Most Holy and Almighty God, the Trinity in Unity, to 
whom alone it appertains to read the depths of the heart, and whom we loudly 
invoke as the Judge of the simplicity of our intentions, and of the unreserved sin- 
cerity with which we have determined to enter upon the paths of the new political 
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and again, after Lord Minto’s unsuccessful mission, did the 
treacherous monarch break his promise, and re-establish arbitrary 
rule. 

Sicily had something to demand, an old long-standing right 
to a Parliament ; a constitution with privileges and traditions of 
hundreds of years’ continuance, not a mere hasty gathering of 
deputies, collected by a summons from a king, who did not dare 
to refuse, extorted in the extremity of his weakness. It cannot 
be charged upon the Sicilians that they have shown an undue 
impatience of their new king; for eighteen months they endured 
his rule, and he showed no sign of reversing his father’s policy. 
It was not till Sicily was lost, and all Southern Italy in open 
rebellion, that there came the tardy promise of a restoration of 
ancient rights. Does any one believe that promise would have 
been kept any better than the formerone? Were the Sicilians, 
who had been twice guaranteed their rights, and twice had that 
guarantee withdrawn within the memory of hundreds yet living, 
going to prove themselves to be so credulous as to submit to be 
deceived a third time? Again, if we may believe but one half 
of the tales of tortures and dungeons, which, as we read in the 
newspapers, were revealed when the revolutionary army swept 
over the island, we can well understand the joy with which the 
people welcomed Garibaldi and his volunteers; and the enthu- 
siasm with which they flew to arms as the only resource of an 
oppressed people. Would not a child, to return to our former 
analogy, be justified in calling in the aid of the law to compel 
his father to restore his guaranteed rights if unjustly deprived 
of them? Can we be surprised if the oppressed Sicilians ap- 
ae to the tribunal of Heaven against their per) ured monarch ? 

f Rehoboam lost half his kingdom, because he made ‘ his little 
finger thicker than his father’s loins,’ shall we be surprised if a 
modern king loses his whole dominions for a long course of 
duplicity and oppression ? 


et us hear Mgr. Dupanloup, on this point :— 


‘ Have the people rights relatively to those who govern them, and ought their 
legitimate wishes to be consulted? I have not a doubt on this head. To give 
a negative answer would be to sanction all t Y, Oppression, and enslave- 
ment: this I should shudder to do. Bossuet truly said, after S. Thomas, 
“ The prince is not born for himself, he exists for others.” In other words, the 
power is for the people, not the people for the power. Bossuet says again, 
“ The true part of the prince is to provide for the wants of the people. The 
prince who is useless to his people is culpable, as well as the cruel prince who 
oppresses them.” The essential object, then, of the supreme power is the good 
of the people. Bossuet adds : “ God’s intention in establishing such great dis- 





order, having heard, with mature deliberation, our Council of State, we have 
decided upon proclaiming, and we do proclaim, as irrevocably ratified by us, the 
following Constitution.’ 
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tinction was not that some should be proud and the rest slaves. Our Sovereign 
Master has said that He came xot to be ministered unto, but to minister. To 
serve, to sacrifice oneself to the good of those who are governed, is the end, 
the obligation, the sole reason of a social authority. And it is for this reason 
that it is entitled to the respect, the obedience, and even the gratitude of the 
people.’—Pp. 457, 458. 

Again, still more to the case of the Italian States :— 

‘« Every one admits,” says Puffendorf, “ that the subjects of a monarch, when 
on the point of perishing, and having no succour to hope for from their sovereign, 
may make their submission to another prince.”—‘“ No part of a state,” says 
Grotius, “has aright to detach itself from the body politic; unless that not to 
do so would expose it to manifest danger of perishing; for all human institu- 
tions seem to be subject to the tacit exception of a case of extreme necessity, 
when the natural law only can be considered.” On this Grotius quotes 8S. 
Augustine, who is not less formal : “among all nations,” says the holy doctor, 
“it has been considered a better course to submit to the yoke of a conqueror, 
than to suffer the last horrors of war, and be exterminated; such is, as it 
were, the voice of nature.”’—P. 91. 

It was on these principles—after a struggle of opinion carried 
on by the Non-jurors, sufficiently high-principled to vindicate a 
principle, and yet which so egregiously failed—that the Church 
and nation of England accepted the revolution of 1688, and 
the succession of the line of Hanover instead of the son of James 
II.; a succession which, at this very moment, excludes the more 
direct line of the House of Savoy from Henrietta, daughter of 
Charles I. 

Again, the matter may be viewed in another light, which may 
help us to arrive at a proper judgment on the question. States 
have a personality in their ee vy either a true cor- 
poration, as in a constitutional monarchy, or a corporation sole, 
as in an absolute one; and as such, as Mr. Gladstone argued in 
his now abandoned work, ‘ The State in its relation with the 
Church,’ it has a conscience ; and having this, it is amenable to 
the divine laws of reward and punishment, like any individual 
man; only that, as a state, in its corporate capacity, it has an 
existence only in-this world, and not in that which is to come ; 
so, unlike an individual man, it has its rewards and punishments 
in this life. We acknowledge this great truth whenever the 
state calls upon the people to fast and pray in time of war, 
pestilence, or famine; for we expect that a nation’s repentance 
will avert a nation’s ruin. When, as in an absolute monarchy, 
one person alone represents the personality, and that person 
violates the conscience of the state, may we not expect to see 
his sin visited on himself and his sons—himself ruined, but his 
people freed; and will any one question the justice of such a 
sentence? Will any one express surprise at seeing the royal 
family of Naples fugitives and vagabonds from their own home ? 
On the other hand, it is a fact to be remembered, that Charles 
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Albert, King of Sardinia, was the first of all the monarchs of 
Europe to anticipate the revolution in 1848, and to grant his 
people a constitution, with a responsible ministry ; and that, 
unlike his royal brethren, he has never, nor his son, recalled his 
»romise, nor violated his word.’ The universal confidence of 
Vtalians has been his reward; for now, by the voice of united 
Italy, the thrones of Italian princes, forfeited through their 
duplicity, have been bestowed on him. 

Supposing, then, that Italian unity is a fait accompli, the 
annexation of Rome and Venice being only a question of time ; 
what is to be the future of Roman Catholic Europe, and 
what the position of the Pope? That either can ever again 
be what they once were, we think we have shown to be impos- 
sible ; there would have to be a revival of a faith among states- 
men in the peculiar claims of the Papacy over kingdoms, such 
as we believe to be impossible, and there would have to be a 
submission on the part of governments and nations, such as we 
believe to be incompatible with modern notions of national inde- 
pendence. Every movement towards what are commonly un- 
derstood as national liberties, renders it more impossible to 
endure the ecclesiastical supremacy of a foreign power. In 
England, long before the great national expression of ecclesias- 
tical independence—we are speaking now only in a political 
sense, and not a religious—which resulted in the rejection of the 
Pope’s supremacy, in the sixteenth century, the statutes of 
Provisors and Premunire were the law of the realm: how the 
independence of the English Church received its finishing-stroke 
we shall go to a Roman Catholic writer to see :— 


‘It is a fearful and terrible example of a Catholic nation betrayed by a 
eorrupted Catholic hierarchy. Englishmen have been betrayed, and what is 
more, betrayed by the very power, o whom, under God, they had a right to 
expect protection and safety. It was in a solemn convocation, when England’s 
churchmen were assembled, a reverend array of bishops, and abbots, and 
dignitaries, in orphreyed copes and jewelled mitres. Every great cathedral, 
every diocese, every abbey was duly represented in that important synod; and 
yet the fear of a tyrant, and the dread of losing a few remaining years of wealth 
and dignity, so far prevailed, that they sacrificed the liberty of the English 
Church at one blow, that Church whose liberties at their several consecrations 
they had sworn to defend, whose freedom they were bound on oath and 
conscience to preserve. The deed is signed. Harry is declared the supremum 
caput of England’s Church ; not vor populi, but by the voice of convocation (sic) ; 
the Church is sacrificed, the people are sacrificed, and the actors in this vile 
surrender are the true and lawful bishops and clergy of England. Oue 





1 We must not be thought by these words to express our approval of the course 
of King Victor, much less that of his astute minister, Cavour—we are, perhaps, not 
yet in possession of sufficient knowledge of facts to decide the question — we are 
only looking at one point, that of kings keeping faith with their subjects in the 
matter of government. 

NO. CXII.—N.8, DD 
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venerable prelate, aged in years, and worn with fasting and discipline, alone 
protests against this sinful surrender; his remonstrance is unsupported by his 
colleagues, and he is speedily brought to trial and execution. His accusers 
are Catholics, his judges are Catholics, his jury are Catholics, his executioner is 
a Catholic; and the bells are ringing for high mass in the steeples of S. Paul’s, 
as the aged bishop ascends the scaffold and receives the martyr’s crown.’ ! 


It was after the final separation from Rome that an excom- 
municated monarch dropped the title of ‘Supreme Head,’ and 
substituted the more humble one of ‘ Supreme Governor.’ 

A process with similar tendencies, though far more irregular 
in manner, is at this day going on in Italy: there the Catholic 
Government is acting on the principle of ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence, as well as civil: there too we see, as in England, that it 
has the support of the clergy. It is true there are bishops, 
who, like be noble Fisher of Rochester, are ready to suffer 
—* for the cause of the Pope’s supremacy ; but, like 

im, they are few among the many who acquiesce in the great 
movement in favour of national independence. We believe 
that this principle will increase and grow with the spirit of 
Liberal institutions ; persons accustomed to self-government will 
not long endure any foreign domination; the more they feel 
their own strength to walk alone, the more surely will they 
throw away the crutches on which they formerly leaned. 

In fact, the independence of national churches, united under 
the primacy—not supremacy—of a patriarch, is the true idea of 
the unity of the Catholic Church. Long before Papal supre- 
macy was heard of, the Church enjoyed unity under four 
Patriarchates; three of these still exist, in the unchanging 
East, in their primitive intention and design ; all alike spiritually 
equal, but with, ecclesiastically, a gradation of dignity. When 
the fourth assumed the supremacy, the unity of Christ’s body 
was broken; on far higher assumptions than were heard of in 
the tenth century, was the unity of Western Christendom more 
sadly marred and broken in the sixteenth; and the wounds yet 
remain unhealed, and the rents remain yet unrepaired. We 
believe that it is only by a return to first principles, to those 
of the primitive Church, that unity can ever be restored; as 
each nation assumes, as we are pretty sure it will assume, 
ecclesiastical independence, so are we approaching more near] 
to the desired end. One thing alone can hinder it, and that is 
an obstinate clinging, on the part of the Pope, to a shadow of 
power, when the reality is departed—for departed it is, if 
unbelieved in. Given, national ecclesiastical independence, and 
no true Catholic will refuse to acknowledge the primacy of the 





1 ‘An earnest Address on the Establishment of the Hierarchy,’ by A. Welby 
Pugin, 1851. (Pp. 2, 3.) 
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See of Rome: grant the power to national Churches to arrange 
and alter, when required, national rites of worship, national 
forms of prayer, suited to each nation’s needs and position, so 
that nothing is done to break the unity of the Wraith and 
such independence is wholly compatible with the unity of the 
Catholic Church. Above all, let us not have pseudo-councils 
of a few bishops to proclaim a new dogma—as we have seen 
when the opinio pia, at the best, of the immaculate conception was 
made an article of faith—but a free general council of the whole 
Patriarchate to discuss fairly and openly questions of doctrine. 
Let the Patriarch of Rome be contend to hold the position 
assigned to him at the second general council, that of first of 
the four great Patriarchates; a privilege awarded, not from 
inherent right, but because Rome was the capital of the world. 
The assumed claims of supremacy and infallibility being silently 
dropped, the union of the East and West would present few 
difficulties; each Patriarchate, and, more, each national Church, 
might retain its own peculiarities without destruction to unity. 
Oneness of faith would be found in the professing one creed— 
that agreed on by the second general council—the Constantino- 
politan; oneness of love, in the common episcopate and the 
common sacrament. The whole Catholic Church, with all the 
individual varieties, would resemble the parts of a great Gothic 
cathedral, each having its own type, its own distinctive cha- 
racter, yet all harmonising in one grand whole, and presenting 
. - eye the unity of one vast, glorious, majestic temple 
of God. 

Monseigneur Dupanloup gives us a clear and lucid history of 
the rise of the temporal power of the Pope, showing plainly that 
such dominion was no part of the ancient Primacy; nay, more, 
that, previous to the obtaining this earthly sovereignty, the 
Patriarch of the West declared himself the subject of the 
Eastern Emperor. The following is his summary :— 


‘Such was the providential order followed by events in Italy ; such was the 
method chosen by God in establishing the sovereignty of the Holy See. We 
have carefully distinguished the periods :— 

‘1.—Before Constantine, in the first ages the Roman Church had neither 
sovereignty nor any temporal jurisdiction, but only very considerable properties, 
which she received from the liberality of Christians, and which were necessary to 
the exercise of her spiritual sovereignty. 

‘2.—From Constantine to Gregory II. the Popes possessed numerous 
patrimonies, several of which were really principalities. They had, too, 
particularly after the pontificate of S. Gregory the Great, an immense influence 
in temporal affairs, founded upon the respect and confidence of both princes and 
subjects, but not as yet any sovereignty properly so called. 

‘3.—From Gregory Il. to Charlemagne, a real sovereignty existed; the learned 
have called it a provisional sovereignty ; but, whatever its designation, it was 
real ; it existed de facto and de jure; it had grown with time, and was based 
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upon long custom, and the gratitude of the people; it was contested by none, 
and it received involuntary and glorious homage even from the East. Rome and 
Italy were but expecting the hour of Providence. 

‘ 4.—At last this hour arrives, and Charlemagne receives the glorious mission 
of founding definitively the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See.’ —Pp. 97, 98. 
Again : — 

‘The Popes were so far from wishing to transform themselves into temporal 
princes, that me deplore bitterly and unceasingly this inevitable transforma- 
tion. Their authority imposes itself upon them — their will; they submit 
to it, and it increases according as the perils of Italy, and as the weakness of 
the imperial power, becomes more obvious. J¢ would be wrong to reproach them 
with it or to tax them with usurpation, as M. Guizot says ; so the natural course of 
things would have it : the clergy alone was morally alive, and vigorous ; it gained 
power everywhere ; such is the law of the universe.’—(Ltalics, Mgr. Sani) 

‘ And, what is more remarkable, at no period was the doctrine of the Charch, 
as to the distinction of the two powers, the independence of the spiritual power 
in religious matters, and submission in temporals, more universally professed. 
We will cite the famous letter of the great Pope Gelasius to the Emperor 
Anastasius, the protector of the Eutychian heresy: “This world, august 
Emperor, is viel by two powers, that of her pontiffs and that of kings; of 
these the charge of priests is so much the heavier, in that they shall have 
to answer before the tribunal of God for the souls of kings. You know, 
beloved son, that though you are above other men in dignity, yet you humble 
yourself before the bishops who preside over sacred things, and you apply to 
them for everything that concerns your salvation; and in the reception and 
administration of the divine sacraments you are bound to obey them, instead 
of gem. You know, I say, that in all these things, you are dependent 
upon them, and that they cannot be subjected to your will. For if, ix temporal 
things, the ministers of religion obey your laws, knowing that you have received 
your power from above (sic), how dutifully, I ask, ought you not to obey 
those who are charged with dispensing the august mysteries ?”’’—Pp. 84, 85. 


Such was the temporal condition of the Patriarch of the West 
before he aspired to the supremacy; we may say, such his 
normal condition: the supremacy is a development, an excres- 
cence of the Primacy ; it might be beneficial, it might be neces- 
sary, for the times—we do not say it actually was, we are only 
giving it as an hypothesis—but it can but last with the times, 
or the condition of affairs, that called it into existence and sup- 
ported its claims: when these are gone, it goes too. The very 
fact that Monseigneur Dupanloup insists on, viz. the necessity 
for a temporal sovereignty to sustain the independence of the 
spiritual supremacy, proves beyond question the human origin 
of the latter: ‘My kingdom is not of this world,’ said the true 
Head of the Church; He founded a kingdom, which would live 
in the world without the signs of a worldly kingdom: that 
would stand if cc worldly prop were taken away. How dif- 
ferent this is from the modern or Medieval Papacy, Monseigneur 
Dupanloup’s book is a proof: he lays down, as a sine gua non 


for the maintaining the Papal supremacy, the following pro- 
positions :— 
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‘That the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See is intimately united, in the 
designs of God, with its spiritual sovereignty. 

‘That the liberty of conscience and the independence of Catholic truth, are 
providentially united to the liberty and independence of the Po 

‘That for the security of the whole Church, it is necessary that the Pope be 

and independent (sic). 

‘That this independence be sovereign (sic). 

*That the Pope be free, and that he appear free (sic). 

‘That the Pope be free and independent at home as well as abroad (sic). 

‘Nor must these great principles be practically nullified by any hypo- 
critical scheme or any degrading compromise.’—P. 149. 


We say that aspiritual system which requires such supports 
as these, and can only exist when borne up upon them, carries 
within itself the seeds of its own decay, the disease which must 
one day paralyse its vital action ; it confesses itself unable to do 
its great work, that for which it was sent, to fight and to over- 
come the world, for it may be overcome by the world; it is 
shored up by worldly props; when they are knocked away the 
fabric falls. Surely this is not that edifice whose foundations 
are on a rock, and of which the promise is, ‘ The gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it.’ 








Art. VIIIL—1. Mosaic Cosmogony. By C. W. Goopwin, M.A. 
2. Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant. Edinburgh: Clarke, 
1859. London: J. W. Parker, 1860. 


AmonG the Essays and Reviews, now unhappily so notorious, is 
one which, unless the fallacy of it is exposed without loss of time, 
bids fair to do more mischief than all the rest: for in proportion 
as it irritates less than the others, it impresses more. We speak 
of Mr. Goodwin’s paper entitled ‘Mosaic Cosmogony.’ Calm 
and judicial in its tone, not querulons or aggressive ; free from 
the transparent shallowness, and all but childish theorizing, of 
Dr. Temple’s ‘colossal man;’ leaving to the scoffers their 
gibes, and irreverent petulance to those who delight in it; 
affecting no oracular sententiousness like Mr. Jowett,—it trusts 
to its weight for doing its work. With the air of a practised 
counsel, confident in the possession of a strong case, the writer 
fairly and dispassionately reviews all that has been said on the 
other side, and, having closed his brief, sits down in calm and 
not unimpressive expectation of a verdict. 

Such, if we mistake not, will be the uncomfortable feeling 
with which many a reader will stand up from the perusal of this 
well-written paper. And long after the sophisms of the other 
Essays have been disposed of, a sense of the difficulties so well 
and clearly stated in this one will continue to haunt the mind, 
and awaken a desire, rather than a hope, that exoriatur aliquis. 
Many plain persons, and it may be some better informed ones, 
will fail to see any escape from the writer's conclusions, how- 
ever portentous, that the ‘ Mosaic Cosmogony ’‘ is the speculation 
‘of some Hebrew Descartes or Newton, promulgated in all good 
‘faith as the best and most probable account that can be given of 
*God’s universe.’ For it is not to be denied that the author, 
though he has not, perhaps, contributed any new ideas to the 
subject, has put, with telling neatness and clearness, the ob- 
jctions which lie against all modes hitherto suggested for bringing 
the statements in the first chapter of Genesis into exact harmony 
with the deductions of modern science. And the impression 
left is, not only that he has answered and refuted all those 
theories, but also, that his own theory remains master of the field. 

These, however, be it observed, are two very different things. 
The destructive process is, by universal confession, far more 
easy than the constructive. Though we should admit to the 
utmost, and we do admit it, that no theory hitherto propounded 
has cleared up all the difficulties which beset this mighty problem 
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it will not by any means follow that Mr. Goodwin's does so. 
And if, on the other hand, we can show (as, by a very simple 
method, we undertake to do) that his particular theory is radi- 
cally and utterly untenable and absurd, it must then be allowed 
that he has left the question, as far as a perfect solution is con- 
cerned, exactly where he found it. 

All that can then be said is, that the maintainers of the divine 
origin and proper truthfulness of the Mosaic narrative have 
been unable, hitherto—no very grave charge—to make a perfect 
adjustment between the two parts of this cloven tally; between 
the first and the last manifestations, made by God to man—the 
one by revelation, the other through science—on the subject of 
Creation. And may not even this arise from their not having 
duly imported into the discussion all the elements of the problem 
to be solved? May it not be, for example, that they have taken 
too narrow a range in their study, hitherto, of cosmogony, as it 
lies in the pages of Holy Scripture? that they have fixed their 
gaze too intently on the two first chapters of Genesis, regardless of 
supplementary and interpretative hints, or it may be, even of 
more systematic patefactions of the great creational mystery, 
scattered throughout the sacred Volume? We venture to think 
that such is the case. And, without presuming to say that we can, 
with our present information, demonstrate the perfect coinci- 
dence, in every particular, of the words of Moses with the results 
of scientific investigation, we shall, nevertheless, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, make thus much good to the satisfaction of 
our readers :—that the clue for unravelling this mighty maze is, 
at this stage of the inquiry, in the hands of the theologian, 
rather than of the man of science ;—that, while science has made 
her voice heard with sufficient loudness and confidence, the 
dicta of theology and of the Bible on this particular subject have 
scarcely been evoked in all their fulness or significance hitherto ; 
that, when their voice is truly elicited, they will be found to 
have a commission to interpret some of the most perplexing 
phenomena of natural science—for science, too, has her per- 
plexities ;—that theology, in fact, can go far to render a reason 
ot the puzzles which science confesses to, and in so doing furnish 
an approximate solution of the great question, as to the harmony 
undoubtedly existing between the revealed Word and the visible 
works of God. 

I. But our first care, though it need not detain us long, must 
be to demonstrate that Mr. Goodwin’s view, above stated, is 
simply and irredeemably absurd. 

It is, we affirm, as wild and imprudent a view as any man 
ever committed himself to, that the Mosaic account of the 
Creation was put forth, whether by a Hebrew writer or by any 
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other son of Adam, as ‘ the most probable account that could be 
‘given of God’s universe. We do not know what notions our 
essayist attaches to the word ‘ probable’: but to our view, (and 
indeed he and his friends are never tired of urging upon us that 
it is so), that account is, in some very striking respects, exactly 
the most improbable that could be given, by the mere reason of 
man, of the mode of formation of the world we live in. 

First, is any cavil more common than the objection, supposed 
to be fatal, that the sun and moon cannot, with any show of 
common sense, be assigned to the fourth day? The succession 
of days and nights, it is obvious, is dependent on the existence 
of those luminaries. Vegetation is dependent on them. How 
then is it that they do not appear on the stage of creation from 
the first? Now, religious geologists, it is well known, have 
something to say for themseives, to account for this paradox. 
But what possible defence can our essayist set up for it? What 
possible motive could a ‘ Hebrew Newton’ have had for making 
such a representation? Wherein lies the probability of it, or 
its conformity to observation? This single feature in the Mosaic 
narrative, whether we can account for it or not, is at any rate a 
sufficient proof that that narrative was not written as a philo- 
sophical speculation. For it outrages, in the most gratuitous 
manner, the conclusions which an ordinary observer would 
arrive at upon the subject. 

But, as if it was not enough thus to encumber his cosmogony 
with an improbability of the most obvious kind, the supposed 

hilosophic author of the Mosaic account must needs introduce 
into it statements tvtally at variance with the condition of 
things which he saw around him. A signal instance of this is 
the emphatic and uncompromising assertion of a ‘dominion’ 
given to man, at his creation, ‘over the fish of the sea, and over 
‘the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over every creeping 
‘(al. living) thing that creepeth (a/. moveth) upon the earth.’ 
At what historic period, it may be confidently asked, has any 
such ‘dominion’ existed? Where is that dominion now? 
Where, save in the few mysterious years when the Second 
Adam was upon earth, and ‘was with the wild beasts,’* and 
may this power over the fishes of the sea? where, we ask, 
vas that dominion been, save in His day and in His Person, 
‘since the making of the world?’ How is that dominion, in the 
actual historic world, disallowed, scorned, contested, more or 
less in every department of animal life ;—disallowed and only 
reluctantly submitted to even by the domestic animals ;—scorned 
by the fowls of the air, 
‘ And fish, like living shafts that pierce the main ;’— 


~ 1 §, Mark i. 13. 
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contested, and often turned against him, by the beasts of the 
field! It may be affirmed, indeed, that nothing more is meant 
here than that superiority of position, and those arts of taming 
and subduing, which man possesses: and that this view is coun- 
tenanced by the 8th Psalm, which, though belonging to historic 
times, asserts the dominion of man in the same terms. But we 
may reply that the Psalmist, to say the least, may equally well 
be understood as adopting the ¢psissima verba of Genesis with 
reference to man’s rightful position, apart from his fall. As 
Hengstenberg says,— 

‘The Psalm stands in the closest connection with the first chapter of Genesis. 
What is written here of the dignity with which God invested man over the 
works of His hands, whom He placed as His representative upon earth, and 
endowed with the lordship of creation, ¢ha¢ is here made the subject of con- 
templation and praise. e have just that passage in Genesis turned into a 
prayer for us. How far man really possesses that glory; what remains of it; 

ow much of it has been lost: of this the Psalmist takes no account.’ 


So, again, though something resembling this ‘dominion’ is 
recognised after the Flood (Gen. ix. 2), there is a clear discrimi- 
nation between the two things meant. In the latter case it is 
only said, ‘The fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon 
every beast of the earth,’ &c. In a word, the upholder of the 
Divine origin of Genesis, and of a real Fall, can render a per- 
fectly satisfactory account both of the strong language in Genesis 
itself, and of subsequent applications or modifications of it. 


‘No creature, it is true, is so strong, so alert, but that man, though 
relatively one of the weakest creatures, in process of time becomes its master. 
Nevertheless there is a vast difference between before and since the Fall, in this 
respect. Before that, the obedience of all creatures to the appointed vicegerent 
of God, was a spontaneous one ; after it, his subjects revolted against him, as 
he against his Lord. He must maintain against them a hard conflict; must 
on all hands employ art and cunning; and though, on the whole, he remains 
conqueror in this warfare, yet in particulars, he has to suffer many defeats.’ 


So says, and with perfect consistency, and literal acceptance 
of the text, the ordinary commentator on this topic. But what 
can our essayist find to say ? Only by explaining away the strong 
and clear language of Genesis can he escape the predicament of 
making his author of a cosmogony, forsooth, founded en what he 
observed around him, guilty of a most senseless ignoring of those 
phenomena. And then what becomes of his charge against all 
other writers, of ‘representing the Mosaic narrative as a series 
of equivocations, a story which “ palters with us in a double 
sense”’’? If the author of Genesis did not mean to predicate 
of man, at his creation, a very different relation to the lower 
creatures than now exists, it is perfectly unaccountable that he 
should have used such stringent and comprehensive language, 
tending in that direction. 
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What, again, can Mr. Goodwin say to the. plainly implied, 
though perhaps not positively affirmed, declaration that, at the 
first, man and beast and fowl were all alike herbivorous only, 
and not carnivorous at all (i. 29,30)? How could such an 
account be rendered of the natural world, by one who merely 
‘saw that all which lay within his reach had been formed for 
‘ the service and benefit of man’? What had such a one to do 
if he expected to be believed, but to record the institution, from 
the beginning, of a didactic law permitting animal as well as 
vegetable food; not of one which seems to forbid it? 

As to the difficulty of conceiving that the animal world 
underwent at the Fall such a change of condition, as to be- 
come carnivorous in its habits, it is, after all, only a difficulty 
and a mystery; not, like our essayist’s position, an absurdity. 
And, be it more or less a difficulty, it is one which, in kind, 
Scripture in a manner takes upon itself: in that it vouches for 
a real change of condition, both as to form and habits of diet, in 
the case of one animal at least—the serpent—as the result of 
the Fall; and intimates that a similar fate had in various degrees 
befallen the rest. ‘ Thou art cursed above all cattle, and above 
‘every beast of the field; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and 
‘ dust shalt thou eat.’ And that ‘ the lion should eat straw like 
the ox’ is elsewhere spoken of as one effect of the removal of 
the curse in the latter days (Isaiah xi. 7). Whether we take 
this as-purely figurative or not, it points back to a non-carni- 
vorous habit in the wild beasts in the days of innocence. But 
-Mr. Goodwin is bound, in virtue of his theory, to point out 
some non-carnivorous historic period as a standing point for his 
philosophic cosmogonist. 

But in truth it would be endless to enumerate all the glaring 
improbabilities with which the enlightened natural philosopher, 
hypothesized by the essayist, has loaded his narrative. ‘The 
scheme of the Mosaic cosmogony,as a whole, no less than in many 
of its details, is the very last that such a one would have dreamt 
of prepondering. How comes it that the mighty work of 
creation is there represented as having been wrought in six 
days? Granting, as we for our parts are ready enough to do, 
that the first verse of Genesis covers countless ages of cosmical 
genesis; yet why is the production of the entire existing face 
of things crowded into so brief a period? Are the operations 
of nature so rapid, as tu have suggested, for example, the idea 
of the drainage of the entire earth, sufficiently for vegetation, 
and the actual upgrowth of all manner of herbs and trees, 
within the compass of a single day? And the like questions 
might be asked as to the works assigned to the other days. 
But we forbear. Enough has been said to establish the fact, 
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that Mr. Goodwin's theory has not an inch of standing ground 
within the four corners of the first page of the Bible. The 
Mosaic narrative, if, as our modern wits contend, too incorrect 
to have been dictated by God, is nevertheless, by universal 
admission, too grand to have been written by a fool. But 
whereas the heathen Longinus, even, could speak of Moses as 
avip ov 6 Tuxev, ‘noordinary person, ’ Mr. Goodwin’s ‘Hebrew 
Newton’ is a very ordinary person indeed; one who could 
neither describe what he saw, nor reason logically upon it. Is 
it too much to hope that he will henceforth disappear, in com- 
pany with the ‘colossal man,’ and the Moloch-worshipping 
Abraham, from the category of conceivable entities ? 

Il. But we turn with much satisfaction to our more grateful 
task of indicating a point of view, from which the harmony of 
biblical and scientific cosmogony will be, if not perfectly, yet 
not obscurely discerned. We are to show that theology places 
in the mind of the inquirer a clue to thread the maze before us, 
that it imports into the discussion elements to the forget- 
fulness of which most of the difficulty and obscurity of the 
subject is due. And we beg the attention of our readers to 
a few plain principles or considerations which must lie at the 
—_ of any trustworthy attempt to read aright this great 
riddle. 

ln the first place, we have just used the term biblical cos- 
mogony. And we have done so designedly. That of Mosaic 
cosmogony, employed by Mr. Goodwin as the title of his essay, 
but not peculiar to him, is a misleading one. It proceeds upon 
the assumption that the history of creation is written exclu- 
sively in the two first chapters of Genesis. There is no greater 
mistake than this. It is, as is well known, by no means certain 
that the Pentateuch is the oldest book in the Bible. It is 
probable, to say the least, that some one or two of the Psalms, 
and the Book of Job, are older. But however that be, we find 
both in these Books, and elsewhere in Scripture, creational 
statements and intimations of the sust profoundly interesting 
kind ; clear additions, at least in point of detail, to what Moses 
has recorded for us in Genesis. And these hints for the recon- 
struction of a Scriptural cosmogony only die out, as will be 
shown presently, with the last chapter of the Revelation. This 
is the first thing to be borne in mind. 

The next is, that the very ancient interpretation, which severs 
the first verse of Genesis from the rest of the chapter, by an 
interval of unknown vastness, is by no means a mere shift to 
get rid of a difficulty. On the contrary, it obtains the most 
distinct recognition in all the principal cosmogonal passages 
above referred to. Nay, it is most remarkable, and comes in 
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with a marvellous appositeness as a help to solve questions 
- raised by geology, that those passages tell us far more about 
this pre-hexameral period, so to designate. it, than about the 
hexameron or six days’ work itself. Allusions to the latter, of a 
nature. to add anything to our cosmogonal knowledge, are 
very rare: it is on the former period only that much additional 
light is thrown. 

A third principle to be laid down is, that in dealing with 
this subject,—having in view, that is to say, to harmonize ob- 
served phenomena with revealed declarations,—it is perfectly 
irrational to ignore or leave out of view the spiritual element. 
We desire that it may be distinctly understood what we mean 
by the spiritual element in this place. We say, then, that he 
who, in attempting to give an account of the origin of evil, 
should ignore the personal existence of certain spiritual beings, 
and of their connexion with the sin of man, is one with whom 
we, for our parts, could not argue. Such a one plainly begs 
the whole question as between himself and a believer in Reve- 
lation. Now we are writing as believers in Revelation: and as, 
if our subject were (which it is not), the origin of evil and 
the Redemption of man, we could not afford to concede the 
existence of Satan, and of the action of spiritual natures such 
as his upon the fortunes of the world, both physical and 
spiritual ; so neither can we afford to ignore that action in this 
present discussion. For it is a question, be it remembered, as 
to the harmony of science and theology: and theology involves, 
as a postulate, the existence of Satan and spiritual agencies, as 
certainly as science assumes gravitation or the inductive prin- 
ciple. Science chooses her ground, and it is but reason that 
theology should choose hers likewise. We premise this, in case 
apy should be disposed to cavil at the degree in which spiritual 
existences and agencies are recognised in the following inquiry. 

Let us remark, then, for a moment, as to the Mosaic account, 
that it is now very generally conceded, and indeed results from 
the most cursory view of the narrative, that not everything that 
is mentioned within the six days was created, or brought out of 
nothing within those days. The plainest instance of this, per- 
haps, is that on the third day it is, expressly, the mere emergence 
of the earth from the waters, and not the creation, nor even, so 
to speak, the manipulation of it by the Divine Hand, that is 
recorded. But it is equally plain that the work of the second 
day was not the creation of the waters, but the separation of 
them into two groups, by the interposition of the firmament. 
And in the case of the plants, fishes and fowls, animals, and 
man, the elements out of which they are formed are distinctly 
supposed to be already in existence. For the origination of all 
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this material we are thrown back, by the very terms of the 
narration, on a previous period. We cannot say the same, 
however, either of the light, or of the receptacles of it—the sun, 
moon, and stars. But it is admitted that the term ‘made,’ 
applied to these last, is ambiguous, and may well signify appoint- 
ment rather than formation; while, of the light, nothing is 
recorded but a fiat, which may equally have reference to its 
creation, adaptation, or mere admission. The narrative itself, 
therefore, in part distinctly supposes and requires, and in part 
admits of, such a pre-hexameral preparation of elements. and 
substances as it is now customary to discern in the brief record, 
‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.’ 

Next, a recognition of this remote and rudimentary period 
runs, we affirm, through the Scriptures. Take first the 90th 
Psalm; superscribed, as is well known, ‘a prayer of Moses, the 
man of God.’ The formation of the mountains and the earth 
is surely there referred to a period of inconceivably remote 
antiquity. That event could not otherwise afford any measure 
or conception of the Divine eternity ex parte ante ; which in the 
Psalmist’s idea it manifestly does. ‘ Before the mountains were 
‘brought forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
‘world, even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God.’ 
No one could know better than Moses, that the visible world 
did not receive its present form at a very remote period. Or 
even if the superscription be given up (which there is no reason 
whatever for doing, the Psalm bearing strong internal evidence 
of Mosaic origin), the language itself abundantly bears out 
our view of it. 

But a far more remarkable recognition of the gradual and 
inconceivably remote formation of the earth occurs in the Book 
of Proverbs. It is the personified Wisdom of God that speaks. 
‘I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
‘earth was. When there were no depths, I was brought forth.. . 
‘ Before the mountains were settled, before the hills was I brought 
‘forth: while as yet He had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
‘nor the beginning (Heb. head) of the dust of the world. When 
‘ He prepared the heavens, I was there; when He set a compass 
‘(or circle) upcn the face of the depth . . . when He ap- 
‘ pointed the foundations of the earth.” We would draw atten- 
tion to the pointedly rudimentary character of the operations 
here described. It is, we conceive, simply impossible, reading 
them in their context, not to be carried away far beyond the 
range of the six days’ creation, into the illimitable and unfathom- 
able period preceding it. Some of the expressions are doubtless 
ambiguous. We cannot be sure what is meant by ‘setting a 
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compass on the face of the depth,’ though it refers not impro- 
bably to the preparatory measurements necessary for any kind 
of exact workmanship. But the ideas of preparation, of laying 
of foundations, of initiatory and rudimentary processes, howso- 
ever expressed, pervade the whole passage. And the remoteness 
of those processes is sufficiently guaranteed to us by the use else- 
where made of the phrase ‘ before the foundations of the world,’ 
to express the actions or purposes of God from all eternity. 
Specially we might mention the language of our Lord Himself, 
‘ For Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of the world;’ an 
apparent allusion to the continuation of this passage in Proverbs, 
‘Or ere the earth was. . . . When He appointed the 
‘ foundations of the earth; then I was by Him, as One brought 
‘up with Him; and I was daily His delight.’ 

It need hardly be added that this cosmogonal phraseology, 
particularly the term ‘ foundations of the world,’ is familiar to 
the Prophets and the Psalmists. Those ‘ foundations’ are 
spoken of as having been ‘laid,’ as being ‘ searched out,’ 
‘shaken,’ and ‘discovered,’ thus revealing to the eye of man 
the primordial processes of creation. Even the ‘foundations of 
the heavens’! are in one place spoken of. And in all cases 
there is a real allusion, in virtue of the term used in the original, 
to the building up or concretion of the world from small begin- 
nings. It is not merely the bottom or lowest point, but gradual 
origination that is spoken of in the term ‘ foundations.’ 

But of all passages of this kind, the palm must be given to a 
magnificent one in the Book of Job (ch. xxxviii.) A large and 
important chapter there is added—if indeed it does not take the 
lead in point of antiquity—to the Mosaic cosmogonal record ; 
and specially, perhaps exclusively, to the records of the pre- 
hexameral period. ‘ Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
‘ tions of the earth? Who hath laid the measures thereof, or 
‘ who hath stretched out the line upon it? Whereupon are the 
‘ foundations thereof fastened? or who laid the corner-stone 
‘thereof, when the morning stars sang together, and all the 
* sons of God shouted for joy?’ It is needless to dwell on the 
primordial character of this passage. But we desire to point out 
that in the last clause of it we have something more than a 
mere development (which is all that we derive from the passages 
cited hitherto) of the brief record in the first verse of the Bible. 
New cosmogonal facts or circumstances are there revealed to us 
or certified to us for the first time. 

First, the interpretation which has on independent grounds 
been put upon Gen. i. 16, viz. that the heavenly bodies were of 
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earlier origin than the earth, is here confirmed by authority. 
For the ‘ morning stars,’ at least, whatever be meant by that 
designation, are represented as having attained their otc so 
at a time when the earth was yet in the most rudimentary stage 
of its formation. And secondly, we obtain, at the same time, 
a marvellous but undoubted glimpse of an interest taken by 
certain spiritual beings already existing, in the creation or first 
founding of the terrestrial globe. As we know that the angels 
take at the present hour a certain profound interest (1 Pet. i. 12; 
Eph. iii. 10) in God’s New Creation, the Church, so no less 
certainly do we know that they felt pleasure and transport in 
the first beginning of the Old. And the words in which this is 
made known to us so couple together ‘sons of God’ and the 
‘morning-stars, as to lead to the conclusion, especially in a 
Hebrew composition, that there was some close connexion 
between them; so that the singing of the morning stars, and 
the shouting of the sons of God, are but two names for one and 
the same thing. It is also to be observed that, if we may insist 
on the expression ‘ all the sons of God,’ it follows that no fall 
had as yet taken place among the angelic hosts. So that the 
fact which this remarkable verse of Job certifies to us, is that 
of creation having proceeded, at least down to the epoch of the 
most rudimentary formation of the globe, and we know not how 
much later, with an entire concurrence and harmony of will, in 
this matter, as in all else, between God and ‘the sons of God.’ 
The obedient elements, not stimulated or acted upon by any 
second or contrariant will, performed thus far, we cannot doubt, 
without fault or resistance, the behests of Him who made them. 

But in the very next verses, taken in conjunction with 
similar intimations scattered throughout the Bible, we learn 
the more remarkable but no Jess certain fact, that at some sub- 
sequent period this state of harmony and obedience was inter- 
rupted. The great elements or agents, the water, the light, the 
air, appears in a condition of open rebellion against God. Em- 
phatically, too, ‘the morning,’ ‘ the dayspring,’ is found among 
the rebels; thus intimating (considering the connexion just 
spoken of between the angels and the morning stars) angelic 
complicity in the elemental rebellion, and angelic action,—the 
action of fallen angels,—as the secret and mainspring of it. 
‘Who shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth as if it 
‘ had issued out of the womb? What time I made the cloud the 
‘garment thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling band for it, 
‘ and brake up for it my decreed place, (or established my decree 
‘upon it,) and set bars and doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou 
‘ go, but no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed? 
‘ Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days; and caused 
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‘ the dayspring to know his place, that it might take hold of the 
* ends of the earth, that the Wicked Ones (Matt. xiii. 38, al.) 
‘ might be shaken out of it? It is turned as clay to the seal,’— 
rightly interpreted of the regular revolution of the sun in the 
heavens, as a cylindrical seal of clay makes its impress by revo- 
lution, ‘and from the Wicked Ones their light is withholden, 
and the high arm shall be broken.’ It may be freely admitted 
that this sublime passage, standing by itself, could hardly esta- 
blish the mysterious facts we deduce from it. But taken in con- 
nexion with others, that interpretation becomes irresistible. 
That the language of rebvke is here used towards the sea is 
certainly the impression of any plain reader. We might be 
disposed, however, if it stand alone, to view it as merely a mode 
of speech to express a Divine fiat, and to suppose that the idea 
of resistance is only accidentally introduced. But when we 
find it recurring again and again, as the habitually exhibited 
relation’ of the Almighty to the sea, since the Fall, that it is 
antagonistic and needs repression; and when especially we call 
to mind the ‘ rebuking’ of the winds and the sea by Christ, we 
can no longer doubt that in this place of Job we have recorded 
the origin and first outbreak of elemental rebellion. We cannot 
but remark, that our Lord, while He ‘blesses’ the bread, 
‘rebukes’ the elements of water and air, as He does also the 
powers of evil; thus placing both, apparently, in the same 
category of rebels against His Will. 

In like manner, the idea that the light had arisen in a 
mysterious rebellion against God, is not only contained in the 
passage of Job, but largely confirmed by various other passages. 
The term, ‘ Hast thou caused the dayspring to know his place, 
is one of stern rebuke. Thus, when Gideon returned triumphant, 
he ‘made the men of Succoth to know,’ as our margin renders 
it, by beating them with briers. And of the particular act by 
which God rebuked and quelled the rebellious element of light, 
and that too in connexion with the angelic race, we have surely 
no small knowledge in Scripture. That ‘ Lucifer, son of the 
morning,’ fell, at some time or other, from heaven, is as certain 
a fact of angelology as any that we are acquainted with; and 
the passage in which we are first informed of it’ throws con- 
siderable light at the same time on the circumstances of that 
fall. The address of the prophet Isaiah to the king of Babylon 
is manifestly based on certain real, universally known, and 
admitted facts in angelic history, which served to exhibit, as 
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nothing else could have done, the greatness and the fall of the 
mighty King. The rest of the kings of the earth are repre- 
sented as thus addressing him on his going down into pe 
‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, (marg. day star) 
‘son of the morning? For thou hast said in thine heart, I will 
‘ascend into heaven; I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
‘God; I will ascend above the height of the clouds; I will be 
‘like the Most High!’ Surely we read here no obscure page 
of celestial and pre-terrestrial history. We discern an intimate 
conjunction between some oe | being who fell, and the 
‘day star,’ or ‘ morning star.’ he desire. of pre-eminence 
above his fellows, (themselves also connected in some way with 
the stars) and even the ambition of being like the Most High, 
had evidently led to his ‘fall from heaven.’ And so far as any 
power was given to him over the ‘day star’ or ‘morning,’ 
(and it is implied, by his being called by those names, that he 
had such power) his impious and rebellious attempt—-whatever 
the exact nature of it, which it is impossible for us to know— 
might well involve some serious disturbance of cosmical and 
cosmogonal laws, and could hardly but do so. More especially, 
knowing, as we now do, how intimately the balance of the 
terrestrial elements—and especially of the sea—is bound up in 
the integrity of the solar system; how truly the moon is ‘the 
governess of floods,’ though in subordination to the supreme 
attractive force of the sun;—we see that such celestial dis- 
turbance might most naturally be followed by irregular action 
of the waters of the globe. Hence would result at once that 
rebellious condition of the sea which we have seen ascribed in 
Job to the rudimentary period of the earth’s existence: and this 
again would disorganize the earth’s terrestrial element. 

It need hardly be added, that the reality of the fall from 
heaven of a great prince among the angels, and his connexion 
with the light, and especially with the stars, is fully recognised 
in the New Testament. Our Lord ‘beheld Satan as lightning, 
fall from heaven ;’ and a fully detailed account is aie ae in 
the Revelation of his final casting out. Nay, it is much to 
be observed, that as it is certain that, in a general way, the 
exaltation of Christ affected not men only, but angels; a 
new order of things having ensued therefrom in heavenly places 
by the gathering of the angels into the One Body (Eph. i. 
21—23), of which He is the Head—so does He especially take to 
Himself, in the last chapter of the Revelation, the name, and 
doubtless in some sense the original position of the fallen Lucifer. 
As He became a new and more excellent Head to the human 
race, so did He to the heavenly hierarchy become a new and 
more glorious Day Star, and Prince among angels. ‘1 am the 
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root and offspring of David, and the bright and Morning Star.’ 
It is surely exceedingly remarkable that the original and unfallen 
condition of the angels when first we obtain a glimpse of it in 
Job,—the fall of Satan and his angels,—and the final re-consti- 
tution of the universe, inclusive of the unfallen angels, under 
Christ, should thus be all alike spoken of in close connexion 
with natural light, with the stars, and specially with morning, 
and the morning star. 

Nor would we have it supposed that what has here been 
laid before the reader is any novel or private speculation. As 
to the fall of a portion of the angelic host with Satan at their 
head,—that is the universal belief of the early ecclesiastical 
writers. The time of that event, indeed, they differ about, or 
leave it an open question; nor does it appear to have occurred 
to them to connect the chaotic or pre-hexameral condition 
of the earth with it, as its result. Yet that view, too, may 
claim some considerable antiquity. Kurtz, the latest, and not 
least able of German writers on this subject, observes that} ‘in 
‘the tenth century, Edgar, king of England, said, “as God drove 
‘the angels from the earth, whereupon it was changed into 
‘chaos, he had now placed kings upon the earth, that justice might 
‘obtain there.”’* And in more recent times the view has been 


embraced as highly probable by a host of writers, including 


many of the ablest and soundest of the recent continental writers : 
we may mention Stier, F. Schlegel, Guericke, and Baumgarten. 
The last named, in his Apostolic History, in treating of Acts xxvi, 
xxvii, has developed the whole idea with peculiar power. And 
it is thoroughly supported by analogy that, if the angels fell at 
any creational period whatsoever, their fall would introduce con- 
fusion into the universe. For such was confessedly the immediate 
effect of the fall of man, itself the work of Satan, on the world of 
his day. As that fall smote the department of being placed 
under his charge, the animal and vegetable world; so might the 
angels’ fall be expected to confound and disorganise, first, the 
stellar world, committed apparently to their keeping, and next 
through it, the whole realm of terrestrial being. 

Let us now proceed to inquire what degree of light is thrown 
by the primeval facts thus disclosed to us, upon the harmonisation 
of science and Scripture in the matter of cosmogony. 

I. And first, the existence of a genetic period of immense 
duration, previous to the six days, rests no longer on a single verse 
of the Bible, nor appears as a mere resource of the religious 
astronomer or geologist, but as a pervading doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures. To that period the Bible, by plainest implications, 
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refers—1. the creation and completion of the stars, or, however, 
of certain of them, and—2. certain disturbances and recombina- 
tions of the great elements or agents of light, water, and earth, 
subsequently to the creation of the rudiments of the terrestrial 
globe. Now the first of these facts covers all that is required 
to bring Scripture into harmony with astronomical discovery. 
And the second allows ample scope for all the phenomena dis- 
closed to us by geological research. 

But further, by bringing into view the intervention of the 
spiritual world of being, the facts here set forth tend to solve 
certain perplexities, incident both to astronomical and geological 
science. A great writer and philosopher has expatiated ' with 
much eloquence on the striking phenomenon of the waste of 
worlds, in one sense, which astronomy makes known to us. 
As in the lower present and natural world, so also, in the higher 
and more ancient walk of creation, sterility and failure are, in a 
manner, and to a very great extent, the law of being. The count- 
less unproductive ova of the fish have their counter-part in the 
waste uninhabitable worlds of space ; specially,e.g.inour planetary 
system. For it is conceded, that unless we suppose different 
natural laws to obtain (which is infinitely improbable) in tle 
other planets, from those which prevail in our own, those planets 
are, for the most part at least, uninhabitable. Now science, while 
she is constrained to record this, can render no rationale of it. 
It is contrary to the conclusions or expectations which she has 
formed from observing, as a general rule, that design, and fitness 
for a purpose, pervade all organisation and all being. It is 
true, a negative reason can be assigned for such waste, if so we 
may reverently call it—viz. to enhance the dignity of moral 
above material being. For that world is not wasted, which forms 
a step in a gradation of which man is the summit; or which 
exhibits the boundless resources of the Maker of all. Nor is 
the view altogether unpleasing or unworthy, which represents 
all these worlds as so many ‘coils from the awful lathe,’ or so 
many ‘sparks from the mighty anvil, when the universe 
lay incandescent thereon.’ But the view labours under the 
disadvantage of assimilating God’s operations with man’s, and 
representing Him as subject to imperfections in His working. 
But admit the idea of interference and thwarting of the divine 
purpose, in the cosmogonic period, by rebel power (conceded of 
course by Him), and all is explained. It becomes, then, as in- 
telligible, that there should be unproductive worlds, as that 
there should be ‘ curse and barren land.’ 

In geology, again, it is well worth considering, to say the 
least, whether the peculiar, and in many respects, unexpected 
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character of the phenomena may not most rationally be ex- 
plained,—if indeed it can be explained in any other way,—by 
recognising this struggle of two opposing wills; this thwart- 
ing and hindering of the destined and natural processes of 
creation. For what does geology reveal? Is it the orderly and 
peaceful upgrowth of a world, such as might be looked for at 
the hands of a God of order, and harmony, and peace? No; 
but a series of inconceivably tremendous destructions, over- 
throws, submergencies, and conflagrations ; out of which, indeed, 
order and good is made to result by an overruling Will; but 
which in themselves are confusion and ruin. It is between these 
catastrophes that successive periods of creation and growth 
are discovered, and even these periods themselves abound in 
violent and destructive operations. -Or is it, again, life— 
and life alone—that, by the evidence of geology, breathes 
throughout the cosmogonic period? Are ‘ the generations of 
the’ pre-hexameral ‘world healthful,’ and is ‘no poison of 
death found in them?’ On the contrary, death is rife, violence 
and cruelty reign amongst the animal creation of the whole 
fossil period. How is such a state of things to be accounted for, 
if we vee out the supposition that we have been contending 
for? What other reflection can we make on these gigantic 
confusions—this reign of death, struggling against and master- 
ing life—than that ‘an enemy hath done this?’ Seen from 
this point of view, however, the geologic phenomena become in- 
telligible, as far us we are capable of understanding such matters. 
For we now behold effects for which we can assign a cause. 
And we commend it to the consideration of religious geo- 
logists, whether this be not the solution likewise of the peculiarly 
monstrous character of many of the geological creatures. Let 
it not be said that. we have no warrant for pronouncing any 
ereatures of God’s Hand monstrous. Thus much, at least, we 
know, that mixture of kinds is, as might be expected, dis- 
pleasing to Him, and is denounced as such in the old law 
(Lev. xix. 19); while it is especially declared as a law of the 
six days’ creation, that each production was ‘after its kind.’ 
And may we not attribute it to the mysterious interfering 
agencies, that the fossil creatures should exhibit combinations 
acknowledged by science herself, were it only in the names 
given to them, to be in some degree unnatural? Such is the 
ichthyosaurus, with ‘the snout of a dolphin, the teeth of a 
‘crocodile, the head and breast-bone of a lizard, extremities 
‘like the marine mammalia, and vertebre like a fish.’ Again, 
whereas the normal number of vertebre in mammalia is now 
seven, ‘alike in the short neck of the whale, and in the long, 
flexible neck of the giraffe,’ while even reptiles have but 
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eight at most, the plesiosaurus had_no less than forty-one. This 
has the appearance of a departure from the designed perfection. 
But chief among monstrosities is to be reckoned the hideous 
pterodactyle, ‘one of those flying reptiles that have no exist- 
‘ing type—the most unlike anything that exists in this known 
‘world ;’ a combination of bird and crocodile, bat, lizard, duck, 
and ape. Nor is it without bearing on the present point, that 
Satan is described to us by the name of one of these monsters 
of heterogeneous combination, the dragon. 

So once more, the pleasing theory that there has been a 
strictly gradual scale of progress, in point of organisation, in the 
various kinds, and from inorganic being up to man, must, it is 
now well known, be given up. Traces of entirely organised 
fish, e.g., have been found side by side with the corals and 
shells of the lower formations. Might it not seem as if per- 
fection, attained at first at a single bound, had been again and 
again thrown back and retarded, so as not to become, for a 
long time after, a prevailing law ? 

II. But it is upon the work of the great Six Days, above all, 
as detailed in the Mosaic narative, that the facts we have pointed 
out shed an extraordinary and most satisfactory light. 

In the first place, the recognition in Scripture of a previous 
creational and formative period, absolves us from all necessity of 
putting any constraint upon the term ‘days.’ We take them to 
be, as the narrative surely implies, literal and natural days, 
measured out by the sun, or by the revolution of the earth on 
its axis. The existence of the solar economy, whatever its 
exact condition may have been, is all but involved in the 
biblical facts we have adduced, or at the least is in perfect 
harmony with them. We need not then have recourse to Hugh 
Miller’s ingenious and beautiful, but baseless hypothesis, or any 
other whieh makes the days to be vast periods. 

Next, as the first verse of Genesis covers the vast geologic 
periods, with their awful series of submergencies and successive 
creations, so does the second verse briefly describe the latest and 
de facto condition of the terrestrial globe at the time when the 
six day’s work began. The state to which the thwarting and 
rebel agency had now, not for the first time, reduced the globe, 
was one, Ist of ruin; 2d, of submergence ; and 3d, of darkness. 

Ist. ‘The earth was without form and void.’ This ex- 
pression, as is well known, refers in the only other passages 
where it occurs,! to a superinduced ruin; to devastation and 
desolation of that which had once been fair and fruitful. ‘I 
‘beheld the earth, and lo it was formless and void; and the 
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‘ heavens, and they had no light. I beheld, and lo there was no 
‘man; the fruitful place was a wilderness, and all the cities 
‘thereof were broken down. The last great geological over- 
throw, which preceded the human period, had done its work, 
and produced, not indeed chaos, but universal ruin, 

2d. Above the earth lay the waters. ‘The face of the deep’ 
was the only ‘ face’ or outward appearance that presented itself. 
Once more had ‘the sea,’ in the words of Job, ‘ broken forth as 
if it had issued out of the womb.’ The disturbance, whatever 
its exact nature, of the solar and stellar economy, had, as often 
in times past, drawn the awful veil of waters over the globe. 

3d. On the face of that deep, was ‘ darkness ;’ arising not 
from the absence or non-existence of the sun, but, as is probable, 
from thick clouds or mists lying upon it; ‘the cloud, its garment, 
and thick darkness a swaddling band for it.’ (Job xxxviii. 9.) 

And now let it be marked how exactly the recorded order of 


the Divine operation corresponds to this threefold condition of 
the globe, and to the order of its causation. To dispel the 
darkness by the admission of the light; to divide the waters 
and clouds; to uncover the earth: these were the natural re- 
storative processes, and this the order of them. As the light 
had been, in a mysterious way, the arch-rebel of created elements, 
so is it first called back to order, and ‘ made to know his place.’ 


‘The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. And 
‘ God said, Let there be light, and there was light.’ Whatever 
had held back the light from the face of that deep—a secret 
impenetrable to us,—was dispelled and overcome. Next, an 
expanse, dividing the waters or watery elements among them- 
selves, by an intervening atmosphere, ‘ gave them’ also ‘a law 
which should not be broken.’ And, lastly, the assembling of 
the waters into their appointed receptacles, making the dry land 
appear, once more ‘set a bound for the sea which it never,’ but 
once, ‘ should pass.’ All this, we say, is, humanly speaking, the 
very order and method which the facts of the previous cosmog- 
onal period would lead us to expect. With this difference, 
however, that in this final series of creational acts, the processes, 
as indicated by the language, are as strikingly calm, and devoid 
of violence, as in the former instances they were full of violence 
and rebuke. It should seem as if now at length the peaceful 
consummation of creative energy had dawned; as if the strong 
enemy was mysteriously bound, and the elements, freed from 
all antagonistic contest, joyfully and peacefully did the behest of 
God. No menace is addressed to the light, no rebuke to the 
waters; there is no mention of the casting down of Lucifer, of 
‘bars or doors,’ of pride or resistance. Instead of this, a suc- 
cession of unimpassioned, unimpeded, and majestic fiats suffices 
to accomplish the work. The Six Days’ Creation, in a word, 
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far from being the first effort, was the last calm triumph of 
creative power and love; the bringing to perfection of a world 
from which the spirit of evil and confusion had, after many sore 
struggles, been cast out. Now, though never perhaps heretofore, 
could it be said, at each step of the creation, that ‘God saw that 
it was good ’:—good, without any admixture or influence of evil 
as heretofore, and in its kind perfect. 

And surely this cannot but approve itself to us, on the slightest 
reflection, as the key to all that is most striking and characteristic 
in the Mosaic cosmogonal narrative: viz.: that the work there 
recorded was not merely a positive one of creation, but also a 
negative and antagonistic one of re-constitution, however calm 
and passionless the antagonism. Not a ‘Genesis’ only, as the 
Alexandrine Greeks rightly as far as they went entitled it; buta 
Kosmos, as the classical Greeks, with their keener eye for beauty 
and order, deemed Creation to be. Nor, we may add, a Kosmos 
only, but—what mere observation, until these later scientific days, 
could not have discovered,—a re-assertion of order as against pre- 
vious confusion. This, we say, is plainly written on the structure of 
the Mosaic story, and almost in its every expression. To divide 
and to rule, no less than to create and form: to divide ‘light from 
‘darkness, with an adamant; and day from night; and waters 
‘of one destination from waters of another; to discriminate and 
‘secure the succession of seasons, days and years; to mark the 
‘ bounds of kind, in the vegetable and animal world: and again to 
‘establish rule and dominion in the world thus re-habilitated, by 
‘ setting lords and vicegerents over it ; rule in heaven, where rule 
‘had first been broken, viz. two great lights to rule over the day 
‘and over the night, and to divide the light from the darkness ;’ 
dominion on earth, given to man over fish and fowl, and cattle, 
and creeping thing: these are, over and above the production of 
so much goodly being, the recorded purposes of the six days’ 
creation. 

The sedulous and emphatic discrimination of kinds is pecu- 
liarly deserving of attention. Coupling it, on the one hand, 
with the monstrous character of the geological formations, per- 
haps we may say both vegetable and animal; and on the other 
with the prohibition, in later times, of mixture of kinds, whether 
of plants or animals,—we cannot but behold in it the vindica- 
tion of a law heretofore trespassed against. 

But above all, the most remarkable and perplexing feature 
of the Mosaic narrative, for such at first sight it is, viz. that 
the sun, and moon, and stars, should find no mention until the 
fourth day, becomes, from the point of view here indicated, suffi- 
ciently intelligible. We have already pointed out, that the work 
of the three first days was simply the vindication, in the natural 
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order, of the Divine Will, hitherto thwarted and opposed, in 
respect of the three great agents or elements of light, water, and 
earth. Nothing is there said of the conditions of being to which 
the sidereal world had been reduced through the same thwarting 
agency. But the analogy of their foregone history, as above 
traced out, would lead us to conclude, even before positive evi- 
dence, that its proper action on the terrestrial globe was in some 
way impeded. And we have only to suppose that this was but 
partially restored in the first instance, and on the first day, 
sufficiently for the purpose then in hand: while their complete 
and perfect restoration was reserved until these more general laws 
had been vindicated and re-established. When light, air, sea, and 
land, had, in ageneral way, bern rescued from their state of ruin, 
and the earth moreover had even brought forth its natural pro- 
duce of herbs and trees; then were the -un, moon, and stars, 
brought to their perfection, and finally constituted as rulers of 
the day and night, of seasons and years. It has indeed been 
conjectured, and with some plausibility, that the revolutions of 
the earth upon its axis may have been somewhat slower until 
then. 


‘From the fourth day onward tlie sun ruled the day, and the moon the night, 
when in all likelihood the same order commenced which now prevails. But it 
is impossible to determine the duration of the three first days, when the dura- 
tion of daylight and darkness depended on laws with which at present we are 
not acquainted.’ —(Kurtz, p. 24.) 


Thus may the making, or ‘appointing’—for such is a very 
frequent meaning of the word—of two great lights, and of 
the stars, on the fourth day, be very fairly, to say the least, 
accounted for by consideration of that condition of things, of 
which the six days’ creation was the crowning process. That 
casting down of ‘Lucifer, son of the morning,’ which had 
ages ago taken place, but which had not left him without 
disturbing power, was now consummated by the final setting of 
the heavenly bodies in their appointed spheres of duty. 

And it is most remarkable, that classical antiquity has pre- 
served a distinct and unmistakeable record, in a legendary 
power of this mighty transaction. We have already seen that 
the prophet Isaiah assumes a general knowledge on the part of 
the eastern nations, of the fact of Lucifer’s original fall. But 
the classical legend combines that fall with the restitution of 
the sun to his place, and to his work of governing. It represents 
Phaeton, the Phosphorus—or Lucifer of the Scriptures—as pre- 
suming to drive the chariot of the sun, and causing a confla- 
gration by going too near the earth: whereupon he is cast 
down to the earth by Jupiter. ‘This legend has been some- 
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times traced to the standing still of the sun at the command 
of Joshua. But there is little resemblance between the two: 
whereas between the action and fortunes of Phaeton and 
Lucifer, the identity is perfect. Lucretius thus describes, in 
magnificent language, his casting down by the father of gods 
and men, and the resumption by the sun of his proper 
functions. 
‘ At Pater omnipotens, iri tum percitus acri, 
Magnanimum Phaethonta repenti fulminis ictu 
Deturbavit equis in terram ; solque, cadenti 
Obvius, e¢ernam suscepit lampada mundi, 
Femme redegit equos, junxitque trementes ; 
Inde suum per iter recreavit cuncta gubernans.’ 


A few points still remain to be noticed as confirming the 
view that restored order was the ruling aim of the six days’ 
work, Thus it is not without significance that we are told that 
God called the great agents by names expressive, doubtless, of 
their destined work. God ‘called the light day, and darkness 
‘night; and the firmament, Heaven; and the dry land, earth; 
‘and the gathering together of waters, seas.’ By names, in 
after ages, powers and position conferred were conferred ; as on . 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and many others. Nay, the work of 
Christ himself, and His final exaltation, were wrapt up and 
conferred in the Name of Jesus. And so, doubtless, was it 
here. So again, when to man the dominion of the earth has 
been committed, his first exercise of it consists in his giving 
names to all creatures. And whether he derive his name of 
Adam from adamah, ‘the earth,’ or connect it with his being 
the likeness (damah), the image and earthly vicegerent of God; 
in either case, it expresses his dominion. Nor can we fail, 
lastly, to remark, that the summing up of the six days’ work 
describes it as a cosmos or ordering. ‘Thus the heavens and 
the earth were finished, all the order (xdcpos) of them.’ For 
the word there and elsewhere translated ‘host’ (tsaba), has 
for its fundamental idea that of regularity ; whence its various 
meanings of a regular place of meeting for worship; a fixed 
time; of an army, &c. 

We have purposely confined ourselves, in our brief survey of 
the hexameron, to the Mosaic account. But, as we have 
already intimated, some additional particulars or illustrations, 
though few, are contributed by other parts of Scripture. 
Thus, Psalm civ., while manifestly taking that account .as its 
basis, deals with the subject, in several respects, froin a different 
point of view. We have remarked on the entire absence in 
Genesis of the language of rebuke or even of constraint, con- 
trary to what we meet with in the earlier cosmogonal period. 
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But in this Psalm it is said, ‘ At Thy rebuke they fled; at the 
voice of Thy thunder they hasted away for fear.’ So Hengsten- 
berg, who adds that ‘the expression “ the waters shall assemble 
‘in one place” (Gen. i. 9), appears here as a rebuke of God, 
‘because God is the enemy of disorder; and because the water 
‘stood in an attitude of hostility to the realization of His pur- 
‘pose, to manifest His glory on the earth. The Psalm, 
therefore, if we may venture to say so, dealing more com- 
prehensively with the creational subject, recognises, while the 
Mosaic account studiously puts out of view, the opposition 
which was in reality overcome in the work of uncovering 
the earth. And the mention of the thunder is a new cosmogonal 
fact. So again, while applying to the moon the Mosaic 
expression, ‘ He appointed the moon for seasons’ (the term 
rendered in Genesis, made), of the sun the Psalmist says, ‘The sun 
knoweth his going down,’ recalling the minatory language in 
Job, ‘ Hast thou made the day-star to know his place ?’ to which 
the same remark applies. And at the conclusion, the Psalm 
seems distinctly to recognise the moral and spiritual bearing 
of the six days’ creation, in the words, ‘ Let the sinners be con- 
sumed out of the earth, and let the wicked be no more;’ 
closely parallel to the place in Job, having reference to the correc- 
tive nature of God in the rudimentary period of creation, ‘ that 
‘the wicked ones might be shaken out of it, and the high arm be 
‘broken.’ Take, again, Psalm cxlviii., expanded afterwards into 
the Song of the Three Children. It places the sun and moon 
next after the angels, thus intimating the immense antiquity 
of the heavenly bodies; and hints darkly at ‘a line’ which had 
at some time been ‘ broken,’ but should be so no more. While 
Psalm exlvii. adds to our cosmogonal knowledge, ‘God's calling 
of the stars by their names ;’ as Moses tells us that He imposed 
names on, of day and night, heaven, earth, and sea. And it is 
plainly here spoken of as an element of order and rule, that 
He did so: for such is the drift of the entire Psalm, which is 
‘an allegorical representation of His government of His people.’ 
Instances of God’s thus calling the stars by their names are 
found in the sequel of the oft-cited passage of Job xxxviii. 
31, 32. And the numbering and naming of the ‘ host,’ or entire 
xoomos of His works is dwelt on in His own words by Isaiah, 
‘ Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created all 
‘ these, that bringeth out their host by number: He calleth them 
‘all by names by the greatness of His might.’ (Is. xl. 26.) 
Nor, final!y, is the seventh-day rest of God without its bearing 
on our subject. If God ‘rested and was refreshed’ (Exod. xxxi. 
17), we naturally look beyond the mere creation, however 
stupendous, of a physical universe, to the calm but potent 
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quelling of adverse spiritual might, as the secret of that myste- 
rious rest and refreshment. And well might God rejoice in His 
works, and man be instructed to imitate that rest and joy, if 
creation was not creation only, but also a ‘stilling of the enemy 
and the avenger.’ 

Let us say, finally, that the physical creation becomes a far 
livelier and more exact type of the spiritual, if it, too, was not a 
genesis only, but a regeneration—if the waters of the great deep, 
with which Satanic might had whelmed the earthly grave, 
proved to it, as the Red Sea to Israel, a baptism unto a new 
life from the grave of all being; and if there was a word, not of 
birth only, but of death unto sin, and new birth unto righteous- 
ness in the calm fiat, ‘ Let there be light.’ 








Art. IX.—1. Sermons preached before the University of Ozford. 
By Rosgrt Scort, D.D., Master of Balliol College, and Pre- 
bendary of Exeter. London: John Murray. 1860. 


2. Sermons on the Beatitudes, with others mostly preached before 
the University of Oxford ; to which is added a Preface relating 
to the recent volume vA ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ By Grorce 
Mosrrety, D.C.L., Head Master of Winchester College. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 1860. 


At the present moment the religious teaching of Oxford is 
regarded with intense interest by the whole English Church. 
It is not parents only who so regard it, anxious for the souls of 
their children, and fearing lest they should be drawn aside from 
the faith by the influence of that intellectual malaria which 
seems to hang about that sacred spot; but all who look with 
interest to the next generation of our clergy, and to the young 
men who are to form the influential body of the educated 
classes in the coming age. Doubtless, it is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which young men are really influenced by the 
latest intellectual novelties. They appear to be so much more 
than they really are. Sometimes they take up views, simply 
because they are novelties, or because they are themselves am- 
bitious to be in the foremost lines of thought, and what is old 
and was generally held in the generation before them, is on that 
very account depreciated in their minds. Sometimes it might 
appear that they just wish to know what is said, and talked of, 
and debated by all the world. Sometimes they seem, with the 
natural generosity of youth, to sympathise with those who, as 
they imagine, are treated unfairly, misrepresented, or con- 
demned unheard. And in Oxford the personal characters and 
the generous labours of some teachers are well known, and 
cause a prepossession in their favour in that place, and a kindli- 
ness of feeling towards them which might seem to persons at 
a distance incompatible with a deep and earnest repudiation of 
their errors in religion. Still, it is scarcely possible the young who 
tamper with such error should not suffer—in somecases tothe utter 
ruin of their faith and hope, in others to the impairing them—or 
where the noxious teaching touches them ever so slightly, to the 
dulling the brightness of these graces. And it must be matter of 
anxious interest to us to know what is the state of religious 
opinion among the students of our ancient University, and what 
is the teaching which they hear from the pulpit of the University. 
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With this latter point in view, we have read the two volumes of 
University Sermons, recently published. The well-known 
characters of their authors sufficiently vouch for the soundness 
of the views inculcated in them, and for the ability with which 
they are expressed. And we believe that both the preachers 
attracted large audiences of members of the University of all 
ages, and were listened to with earnest and deep attention; 
Dr. Moberly’s sermons being preached chiefly within the last two 
years. It is some assurance of the soundness of Oxford, on the 
whole, that such preaching should have been so heard. and so 
sought after. 

The problem of a University sermon may seem hard to solve. 
What shall the character of that discourse be which is addressed 
to hearers of cultivated minds, acute reasoners, from their daily 
occupation practised in close and exact thought—to men of 
learning and science, and almost by profession critics, yet still 
with souls to save, with affections to be elicited, with special temp- 
tations, trials, difficulties ?—hearers, too, divided into the classes 
of the teachers and the taught, of the elder and the younger— 
the younger comprehending a very large proportion for whom 
some topics, and a style of treatment which would be suited to 
the elder portion of the hearers, would have few attractions, and 
be almost unintelligible? ‘There must be solid thought; there must 
be an earnest practical tone ; there must be something fresh to be 
conveyed in information or in reflection, and something that will 
draw out and cultivate the religious affections. We believe that 
both in Oxford and Cambridge an earnest practical preacher is 
always attractive. Men’s deepest feelings are their strongest feel- 
ings; and they will go to hear a preacher from whom they hope 
to gain real spiritual help ; but what passes as practical preaching, 
or succeeds in appealing to the feelings or imagination, or is 
considered eloquence before a mixed congregation—that is, of 
necessity, a congregation containing a very large portion of un- 
educated, or half-educated, people—would not be listened to by 
an academical audience. It would be speaking to the intel- 
lectual man in the language and with the thoughts adapted to 
the uneducated. Yet it is because such preaching is distasteful 
to an University audience that they are supposed to tolerate only 
what is dry and unspiritual. 

The sermons of the Master of Balliol are a confutation of this 
view. A tone of gentle sincere piety pervades them. The 
preacher never loses sight of the fact that he is addressing men 
who have religious affections and religious interests, many trials 
now, and hopes and fears beyond this world. Dr. Scott had 
been many years a resident in Oxford, and one of her most 
elegant and accomplished scholars, before he devoted himself to 
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the duties of a country parish. He returned to the University 
with the experience and the tone of mind acquired in his 
pastoral charge, in the direct care of souls, and amid the trials 
of life; and his sermons bear marks of these experiences. The 
Head Master of Winchester College has probably never known 
much of the ordinary duties of a parish priest, but he has had 
the teaching and training of youthful minds of a high cast of 
ability, and the spiritual oversight of those frum whom the 
University is recruited; and when he preached, he was speak- 
ing, as he himself says, to those who had been his own special 
charge, his children in the faith. This gives a point to the 
practical teaching of Dr. Moberly’s sermons. He is addressing 
those whose course he has watched, whose trials he knows, 
whose well-being is most near to his heart—and he speaks in 
earnest. His sermons appear to us to be among the best of our 
day, and to be pre-eminently adapted to the University pulpit. 
The style is of the purest English, exquisitely clear and graceful, 
and with just so much of beauty as pleases without suggesting 
the notion.of ornament. The ideas are such as naturally occur 
to an accomplished man addressing persons whose line of thought 
is on the same level as his own, and they are introduced with 
the utmost ease and freedom. The preacher is evidently in the 
right place, and has his audience well in hand. 

But we believe our readers will be more gratified by extracts 
from the sermons than by our remarks. 

We select the following very practical passage from Dr. 
Scott’s Sermons, as expressing what was, we have no doubt, 
the experience of the parish priest and the college tutor, on 
the difficulty interposed by conventional ideas and feelings 
to the free spiritual intercourse of ‘the Teacher and the 
Disciple’ :— 

‘There are the poor of Christ’s heritage needing and thirsting for instruction 
in doctrine and guidance of life ; but shy of intruding on the studies or occupa- 
tions of their miuister, of occupying his time, or of taking the first word in 
talking of the subjects which are nearest to their hearts. And there ure 
pastors, men of prayer and meditation, earnest in character, abounding in the 
richest treasures of things new and old, which befit the scribe instructed to the 
kingdom of God,—such men as the studies, the influences, the communion of a 
school like this, are powerful to mould,—men, who, but for one deficiency, 
might evangelize the world;—longing to pour forth the emotions of their 
hearts as well as the stores of their intellects; but wanting the power to doff 
the wrappings of conventional reserve, and to place = patos A heart to heart, 
as well as face to face, with the immortal beings who will rise beside them in 
the day of the Lord. And thus, the step is not made; the ice is not broken; 
time after time their communings fall short of the point from which all would 
be sure to flow on full and clear;—and they part, strangers as before; nay, 
more estranged, because they part with a sense of recoil on both sides, Bat if 
A mischiel is on both sides, judge ye on which side is the greater responsi- 

ility ! 
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‘And is not the same evil at work, under a slightly modified form, even in 
this spot, from which the Church’s and nation’s teachers are from year to year 
issuing forth? Nay, is it not rather here that the harmful influence is im- 
bibed? Would it be so widely felt throughout the land, were it not first felt 
here? For here, too, there is the same general relation between the teacher 
and the taught, the pastor and the disciple. They are drawn together by every 
impulse of love and sense of duty: but they are kept apart by the repulsion of 
etiquette and conventiouality, by constraints of feeling and reserves of manner. 
Does the teacher always in such intercourse sufficiently remember that he was 
once himself a pupil? Does the pupil sufficiently feel that his teacher may yet 
retain enough of fresh feelings and youthful impulses to understand Ais? Do 
both sufficiently grasp and use the fact that there is this point of contact 
between their spirits ;—the fact, that the points of difference and separation 
which thrust themselves forward, are stamped even by this very obtrusiveness, 
as being things external and accidental; but that the inner reality is, that 
heart beats to heart m Christian love? Sad indeed it is that between such 
classes, among such persons, we may see Cliristian love hidden by a mask of 
coldness on the one part and shyness on the other,—perhaps of stern authority 
on one, and jealous independence on the other. And as time passes and oppor- 
tunities slip away, the younger go forth from hence without the impression, 
which might have been made for good on their ductile minds at a turning point 
of life: the elder go on striving, but with ineffectual efforts; carried round 
and round in a cycle of disappointment :—and the flowers drop, one by one, 
from coronels which might have bloomed in Paradise. 

‘If we did but look on those who are entrusted to our charge, not merely in 
a strict and hard way, as persons for whom we have to give account, but as 
those who are the helpers of our joy;—if they did but look on us, as watching, 
not merely over them, but /or them, loving them, yearning towards them ;—if 
each looked on the other as his joy and crown at the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, how different the face of the Church of God would be ; how differently 
would the Lord's work be done, as by those who felt themselves no longer 
servants, but friends. 

‘Where then do the difficulty and the evil reside ? 

* Not often, 1 trust and believe, in a want of zeal and affection in those who 
stand in a pastoral relation to others. Not often in any want of amiability, or 
any contumacious independence on the part of the disciples. Still more rarely, 
we may hope, in recklessness on tlie one hand or profligacy on the other. But 
commonly in the want of a mutual understanding, the want of openness in 
those who ought to be beyond all others confidential. We want faith. This is 
the secret of our shrinking. We want faith, and therefore we suspect others 
of a want of love. Men have not the courage to unbosom themselves, for fear 
of meeting with coldness or ridicule. And each watches in vain for the first 
tokens of that affection which he dares not be the first to offer, though he 
would return it with his whole heart. And they are kept apart by this false 
shame. Both lose what they need and crave. Both are hardened and grow 
suspicious. And perhaps the suspicions of both in time make themselves true ; 
—-the openness of youth clouded with premature craft; the influence of riper 
years lost in selfish cowardice. And thus pastor and flock, teacher and pupil 
are estranged ; a blessing is changed into a curse ; and when they have to give 
—— it must be done by both with grief, it must be unprofitable for both.’ 
—Pp. 16—20. 


Of the same character is the first sermon in the volume, on 
‘Great and Small Trials,’ breathing throughout the tone of 
practical religious experience. Its thoughts are very simple, 
such as might be uttered in a village church, yet, we doubt nots 
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meeting with a response in the hearts of the learned and intel- 
lectual audience in St. Mary’s. 

Dr. Scott seems to take up as subjects for his sermons the 
most ordinary topics, as the titles of his sermons will show— 
* The Pharisee and the Sadducee,’ ‘ The Publican,’ ‘ The Rich 
Man and Lazarus "—and then to treat them with a grace and 
freshness which gives them all the charm of novelty. Indeed, 
in some of these sermons is illustrated the method of dealing 
successfully with the greater difficulty of introducing learning 
and theological knowledge, without interrupting the natural 
and simple flow of thought. 

We give the following from the last sermon in. the volume, 
‘The Book Lost and Found,’ as a specimen of the earnest 
ractical character of Dr. Scott’s teaching on the study of 
oly Scripture :— 


‘Remember, that it was tz the Temple that the Book was lost of old. And 
80, too often, it is even now. Unhappily, we cannot deny that there are some 
among us, who will not hear, will not read; to whom their Bible is a sealed 
book, their chapel a rarely trodden floor; or so trodden, as to be profaned with 
what the wise man calls “the sacrifice of fools.” And so, while the dew of 
Heaven falls round them, they are dry ag Gideou’s fleece. ‘They are indeed in 
the temple ; but only as those who sold oxen and sheep, and the changers of 
money, whom Christ drove out of it. 


And there are those who give their bodily presence, and do not of set pur- 
t 


pose close their ears. But they do not open them. Their heart does not go 
with them. They listen to God’s Word as to an idle tale: and while idle tales 
remain in their memory, God’s Word slips away. Thus the parable of the 
Sower is daily fulfilled before our eyes, and among ourselves. 

But, to pass from these eases, which may well be called extreme,—there are other 
persons who lisien a little; and read a little; and reflect a little; and form 
something of a resolution to do more—at a convenient season. But, oh, that 
convenient season! Is it for our imitation that the example of Felix is recorded ? 
When we hear his “‘ Go thy way for this time; when I have a convenient season, 
I will call for thee;” does not the Apostle’s “ Behold, now is the accepted 
time, behold, now is the day of salvation,” ring in our ears the knell of souls 
+ have not only lost the Gospel, but have flung it away, when it has found 
them ? : 

Nay, not only such as shrink from the Word of God, lose it here, where all 
are called upon to study it and show that they are acquainted with it. You 
may have it in your hands; you may read it; you may impress it on your 
memory : and yet in all this, you may be losing it. This 1s no mere possibility. 
It is a sad fact of every day. And why? Because you are reading it for your 
examinations! God ferbid, indeed, that such a cause should be fairly charged 
with such an effect. But there is a known danger attending all privileges, whe- 
ther the use of God’s Word, or the ministry of His Church, or whatever they 
may be,—the a of —— them by familiarity. And those whose study 
of the Bible has for its be-all and end-all the schools of the University, will 
lose it in the heart, while they are fixing it in the head. Their heart is har- 
dened, their spiritual sense is dulled. Must we not fear lest “the letter” kill 
such students of it; because that spirit is quenched within them, which should 
have been in harmony with the Spirit speaking through it ?’—Pp. 341, 343. 
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From Dr. Moberly’s first sermon on the First Beatitude, we 
extract this eminently practical passage. After speaking of the 
apparent difficulty of reconciling poverty of spirit, with the 
activity and energy of practical life, he says :— 


‘But that truth may blend with the things of this earth. It was not given, 
it is not designed to be, a matter of mere unpractical speculation and admira- 
tion. It is by no means the exclusive possession of such as live in the cloister 
or the hermitage, make vows of — poverty, or in other such mistaken 
ways “bid their neighbour and their work farewell” in the attempt “ to wind 
themselves,” not so much “too high,” as in a wrong way, and to the neglect of 
the real means of elevation, towards heaven. 

‘The hermit is as wrong as the worlding. Both think evangelical holiness 
and real life things incompatible with each other, though they select differently 
which of these things, supposed to be incompatible, they will follow. But they 
are not incompatible; they are very far from being incompatible. On the con- 
trary, if the truth of God be faithfully and deeply digested, if a Christian man 
have fully taken into his heart the certain blessedness of poverty of spirit, have 
his spirit’s love set altogether upon the high places of the spiritual kingdom, and 
by consequence is entirely, sacredly, unaffectedly lowly in respect of the suc- 
cesses a distinctions, and other high places of the earth, who is there in all 
the world so sure as he is to discharge his earthly offices and duties well, loftily, 
nobly, angelically well? No petty personal objects distract his view; no indi- 
rect aims perplex it. For God’s sake and in God’s service he does that with all 
his might which God has given him to do, in the earthly place which he has 
assigned him, and to God he looks for his reward. If he be statesman, if he be 
soldier, if he be merchant, if he be student, what view of his duties or what 
motive to discharge them well will lead him on so straight, or keep him so clear 


of indirectness and perplexity, as this one? It is not impossible, indeed, that 


the very clearness of his course to his own spiritual sight may make it seem a 
strange, or an unintelligible, or even an inconsistent one to men around him. 
‘Those who have lost their way among the trees of the valley cannot appreciate 
the directness of the .track which he follows who has seen his road from the 
hill. But he knows whom he serves, and what he seeks, and why he labours; 
and he serves, and seeks, and labours all the more directly and all the more 
vigorously because he knows it.'—Pp. 12, 13. 


In his discourse on the Third Beatitude, Dr. Moberly under- 
stands the ‘inheriting the earth’ promised to the meek literally. 
After ably arguing the point exegetically, he says :— 


‘Surely, then, we must needs believe that the meek have in some literal 
way the promise of inheriting this earth ; that besides the blessings stored for 
them in the heavenly kingdom, blessings, no doubt, of the choicest and best, 
for who are to hold higher rank in that kingdom than those who are most like 
the meek humility of ‘ittle children, those who have learned best to copy the 
likeness of him who was meek and lowly of heart ?—besides, I say, these 
blessings, they have the particular and wondrous promise of inheriting this 
very earth. St e, wonderful, inexplicable as it may sound, we must face 
the plain words of revelation, and endeavour to fathom by God’s the 
mystery, how it should be that in this scene of violence, of craft, of selfishness, 
of oppression, of evil passion, and success of evil, yet are the meek—these 
lowly, loving, self-renouncing, gentle, meek, these lambs among the wolves— 
the ‘wus iakeritare, the right ul lords, by divine beirship, of this dark and 
stormy world in which it is our lot to live.’—Pp. 49, 50. 
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He then most beautifully exhibits the power of meekness. 
‘It gets what men call moral power, that is, essential power.’ 
‘None feel its irresistible superiority more strongly than those 
‘who for a time overwhelm it.’ And after many excellent 
suggestions of the real power won by meekness, he exclaims :— 


* Who wields this world? In all the immense and untraceable complication 
of causes and influences in which we live, who and where is he, who and 
which are they who direct, who really govern, by whom cities, and nations, and 
continents, and the whole family of mankind pass through their history, meet 
with their fortunes, to whom they owe as to men their blessings,—the world’s 
benefactors, the world’s real rulers? Who are they who in any generation or 
series of generations have made one nation happier, greater, more blessed than 
another? Is it they who in each generation are the highest and most promi- 
nent in apparent station and power in a land? Generals, statesmen, princes P 
they whom blind men think the movers of the world,—and history, well-nigh 
as blind, alone records for the memory of future ages? Do the effigies of 
kings and bishops that seem, as corbels, to support the weight of the roofs of 
our vaulted cathedrals, is it indeed they that bear the roof, or does the roof 
bear them? Nay, amid the pageantry of earthly powers, and the imaginary 
effects of much earthly counsel and wisdom, how much we forget how all the 
course of the world’s history, how the successes and the downfalls of nations, the 
blessings and the judgments, are all within the continual control of the Most 
High God, and what are those acts, and what those graces in the hearts of his 
servants, which He is pleased to visit in mercy, and bless with abundant pros- 
a to themselves, their neighbours, their cities, and their country. We 

now not where, nor by whom, among the sons of men this divine sovereignty 
—for it is verily a part of the sovereignty of God—is wielded most ; we cannot 
tell which and who are they to whom, as to men, nations owe their safety :— 


** No,—where th’ upholding grace is won, 
We dare not ask, nor Heaven would tell, 
But sure from many a hidden dell, 
From many a rural nook unthought of there, 
Rises for that proud world the saints’ prevailing prayer.” 


‘It is now about a hundred and fifty years since there lived in this country 
two well-known persons, whose character and history may well illustrate the 
doctrine and truth of which I speak. The one was one of the test men of 
his time, one whose name occupies one of the principal and brightest pages of 
common history. A principal agent in the revolution which placed William 
the Third on the throne of England, he became in the following reign the 
most powerful and wealthiest of subjects. Through his wife he obtained 
unlimited power over his sovereign. He was the greatest general of modern 
history, unequalled until this generation. He repressed the pride and checked 
the conquests of the Great Monarch, and conquered his most famous leaders. 
His victories rank among the foremost achievements of the British arms. 
The result of his wars was a peace, which in the very lowness of the terms on 
which it was concluded promised to settle upon a new and equitable basis the 
contending claims of many and mighty nations. 

‘The other had, in earlier years, been lifted from obscurity and made a 
bishop of the Church of England; but at the time I speak of he was deprived 
of all position and emolument because he refused the oaths to the new govern- 
ment. He was poor, evil-spoken of, and watched with jealousy even in his 
. of charity. So little apparent weight had he, or those who acted with 

im in the apparent events of English history, that in a recent work of con- 
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siderable ability and fame, which records that history from the .early part of 
the last century, neither his name nor theirs, neither his conduct nor theirs, 
neither his existence nor theirs is so much as mentioned. 

‘ And yet, if any man should attempt to guage the influence, the real lasting 
influence, of these two men upon mankind,—the real essential enduring power, 
—the true weight on man, on his being, on his heart, on his prospects, on his 
real self,—which, think you, has most truly inherited this earth in power, the 
author of the Morning and Evening Hymns, or the conqueror of Blenheim ? he, 
whose simple words and few, not in themselves either particularly able or par- 
ticularly beautiful, whose few simple words make, and have made, and no doubt 
will make sweet Christian music in the hearts of millions who have never 
heard nor known his name,—or he, whose station, ability, and success blazed 
before the world’s eyes for a few years, and, their effects swept away after a 
time by other events, then disappeared absolutely and for ever ?’—Pp. 55—58. 


The sermon, on ‘ Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,’ appears to have been preached last 
in the series in the University pulpit. It contains these 
earnest words in reference to the existing circumstances of the 
place :— 


‘Tell me not that those who would weaken your belief, your trustful, 
Christian, lifelong belief in the atoning Blood of your Lord, are amiable, 
kindly, pious. It may be so; the danger may not improbably be not the less 
because it is so. I judge them not: but if you listen to such things, if you 
let such doubts get hold of your minds, if you allow your faith in the atoning 
Blood of your Lord to be intellectually shaken, you will go near to lose the 
most precicus joy and peace which is given to weak and sinful man upon this 
earth, the joy and peace in believing. Imagine not that such have discovered 
a deeper knowledge, are men of profounder mind, are able to lead you into 
loftier intellectual fields than those which the saints of God have trodden in 
every from the apostles. ‘ Knowledge puffeth up: charity edifieth.” It 
is not Christian charity which helps to unsettle,—and that in days when every 
cavil is welcomed, and a pious-seeming man who gives up ever so many points 
of the sacred inherited truth is hailed as a godsend by all the scoffers and un- 
believers in the land,—which helps, I say, to unsettle the simple honest faith 
of those who have been bred up in the love and fear of God. Nor is it know- 
ledge. It is no knowledge which puts out of sight the consenting witness of 
the Church of God, the very pillar and ground of the truth, the witness of 
eighteen hundred years, and claims to interpret by the wretched guesswork of 
modern philosophy the sacred Scriptures. Oh! my young brethren, amon 
whom there are many who are to me as sons, I do not lament that you shoul 
hear and know of such things, for it is your inevitable trial—nay, more, it is th. 
very price you pay for freedom of thought, and in freedom of thought your 
ultimate faith finds and a its strongest and most unassailable founda- 
tions ; we do not wish your faith, the faith of educated men, to rest on blind- 
ness, or deafness, or dulness, or shrinking, or flight ;—no; I do not lament 
that you should bear of such things, but I do most earnestly pray you to cling 
to your Saviour, (“ Lord: to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life,”) to cling to your prayers, to let no canker of impureness or wilful 
sin undermine the faith which these false views would attack in the superstruc- 
ture. Half your strength in the intellectual struggle is moral; all of it is 
spiritual. If you forget your prayers, if = are negligent of Holy Communion, 
if you allow sin, of any of the defiling kinds in which it most solicits young 
men, to get a hold upon your habits, you are already half won to unbelief. 
The conclusions of the new philosophy are too welcome to a sinner’s soul not 
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to find ready access to his reason, when his heart is already gained. I have 
not now the duty of arguing against this philosophy ; suffice it for the present, 
and in connexion with my present subject, to warn you emphatically that as 
you learn to throw discredit on the doctrine of the Atonement of Christ, so do 
you inevitably, and in the same proportion, disable yourself from ever feeling 
again, except by a miracle of mercy, that sacred, gracious hunger and thirst 
after Christ, your pardoning righteousness, which is blessed, because it shall 
surely and eternally be filled —Pp. 73—75. 


We pass over the sermon on the Blessedness of Purity of Heart. 
This sermon was, we believe, published separately soon after it 
was preached, at the request of the hearers. We have rarely 
read any discourse which combines so entirely delicacy of tone, 
with really searching words, on the very serious subject on 
which it treats. We are obliged to confine ourselves to one 
passage, in which the sense of our Blessed Lord’s words, on the 
eagles and the Body, generally received among early writers, is 
most vividly and beautifully illustrated :— 


* These passages, [ say, confirm the doctrine that the souls of the pure win 
a kind of easel sense, necessary for the seeing of God as He is,—the God, 
that is, of mercy and love,—in His eternal kingdom of glory and joy. And 
remember, too, that striking passage of St. Luke’s Gospel, in which the Lord, 
after explaining to His disciples ‘‘ when the kingdom of God should come,” and 
likening it to the suddenness and brightness of the lightning, goes on to 
answer their further question, “ Where, ord ?” by the remarkable image of 
the birds of prey flocking to the carcase. As though He said, Do you then ask 
further where the Lord shall come ? where you must go to meet Him? where, on 
all this round globe, shall the place of His appearing be, so that you may go there 
and be ready to meet Him if you be alive, or be buried there if you die, so as any 
way to be ready as you can to fly to Him at the first news of His return? Do 
you ask, I say, where? See howthe birds of prey flock to the dead body! 
See how, when camel or horse falls down in the midst of the wildest and most 
arid desert, where, as far as the eye of man can strain, no sign of animal or 
vegetable life is to be discovered on any side, see how instantly the dark speck 
of some vulture, or other bird that feeds on carrion, is to be seen on the dis- 
tant horizon, sailing up from the east or west, from the north or south, to 
reach its far-discovered food! What sense warns that distant bird? what 
sight, what smell, what unknown faculty informs it that what it seeks is here ? 
Something, like to that sense, whatever it may be,—something, at least, which 
from that sense we may conceive and understand, will bring the just, will 
ms | the people of God, from every quarter under heaven, to meet their risen 
Lord. Something, like to that wonderful and unexplored faculty which leads 
the bird with unerring direction to its nest, and the bee to its hive, which has 
been known, over and over again, to guide a poor dog to its well-known home 
over we | miles of country wholly untraversed and unknown before, shall 
surely gather together the people of God from all the lands under heaven, to 
meet in good time their own dear Lord—whom they have believed, loved, 
imitated—when He returns in judgment upon the earth. —Pp. 103—105. 


Two of the sermons appear to have been preached in the 
series of Lent Sermons which the present Bishop of Oxford 
introduced. And they are beautiful specimens: of searching 
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practical discourses, addressed to educated men. They are on 
‘ Judas Iscariot’ and ‘ The Convictions of Balaam.’ 
We cannot, however, close this article without noticing the 
— though its general character is probably already well- 
nown to our readers. The very valuable observations on the 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ to which it is devoted, are thus modestly 
introduced :— 


‘I trust that I may not seem to be doing an arrogant or presumptuous 
thing in coming forward to make a few free remarks upon this volume. My long 
connexion with the University of Oxford, both personal and through many 
pupils, rendered closer of late years by my having been called to preach in 
Oxford the greater part of the Sermons printed in this volume, makes me take 
more than ordinary interest in the theological teaching there prevalent. It is 
also hardly to be denied that some of the most forward and active of those who 
are engaged in such teaching there, are either writers in the present volume, 
or supposed to be in very close sympathy with them, while the large majority 
of the clergy of the University, though disapproving of these opinions, have 
not yet come forward in any public way to express or justify their disapproba- 
tion. I am far from professing to be the mouthpiece of this general feeling: I 
desire that the few observations which I propose to make may be considered as 
addressed to my own pupils in the University. If they are of any weight, 
others will read them. If they are not, I shall be well content to hope that 
they may have done no harm to the sacred cause of Holy Scripture and Catholic 
truth, and to trust that others may come forward with more power to vindicate 
them against what one of these writers well calls “ the negative theology ” of 
the present generation, the most dangerous, because the most insidious, form 
of attack upon the truth, as I think, to which it has yet been subject.’—Pre/. 
pp. iii. iv. 

It is obviously impossible that in so short a space Dr. Moberly 
could do more than touch slightly on the subject. He examines 
one professed object of the writers, ‘to help doubters and obviate 
difficulties : ’— 


‘Are then the “difficulties” which we are thus urged, under penalty of 
bitterness on the part of our adversaries, to consider with tender respect, which 
interfering thus with man’s conscience, and being at variance with his intel- 
lectual convictions, impede this blessed union and peace of minds,—few, slight, 
or unimportant? 

‘Let us gather a few of them up, as they are scattered over the pages of this 
volume. Specimen-difficulties indeed, only, they are: for from the unsystematic 
nature of essay-writing, as well as from the other published —- of many 
of the Essayists, we may be perfectly sure that they are only a few of the 
difficulties which they really feel. Yet these may at least serve to shew us 
to what sort of extent the ordinary belief of Christian people requires to be 
shaken to pieces before such happy consent of consciences and intellectual 
convictions, as several of the Essayists are sanguine enough to expect, can be 
attained.—Jbid. p. viii. 


The specimen-dificulties run through the whole of the Old 
and New Testament—affect Prophecy, Miracles, Doctrines, 


Creeds, and Sacraments—leaving nothing settled that they 
touch upon. Dr. Moberly jesthes, — 
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‘These may be regarded as a specimen of the difficulties of the new, or 
“negative theology.” ‘They are, indeed, only specimens; not only because, as 
I before observed, the same writers, as well as others of their school, have 
given utterance to many other, and very grave ones, in other publications; but 
even in this unhappy volume, with its guerilla warfare of oa, hundreds of 

ints are touched, none completed. A general loosening of all that has been 
hitherto held sacred seems to be intended rather than a grave discussion of any 

articular difficulty. There is a wide and very random scattering of uneasiness. 

he writers may possibly hold some things in religion sacred affirmatively, 
(though it is dificult to conceive what these things, in respect of four at least 
of the seven, may be); but in the present case they seem to have met, like the 
triumvirs of old, and drawn up a list of proscriptions.’—Jdid. p. xix. 


Again, after a few lines, he says: — 


‘The writers claim consideration, tenderness, respect. Is this a well-founded 
claim? If the forty-two per cent. who stayed away from church on a particular 
Sunday in 1851 are distressed in their intellectual depths by all these “ difficul- 
ties,” (which, however, is surely an absurd suppositition,) is it quite fair to 
scatter these wild firebrands of infidelity among the fifty-eight per cent., who, 
with much grester reason, may be counted as contented with the Chris- 
tianity of their fathers? May not they more reasonably claim consideration 
und respect ? Is it reasonable to demand the respect of believers, very many 
of them unable from want of leisure and learning to examine such deep 
) for themselves, for men who, not in the way of serious and complete 

iscussion of single points, but in the assumption of superior intellect, know- 
ledge, and love of truth, throw random discredit upon every point of that holy 
faith wherein they have their peace in life, and their hope in death? I desire 
to speak with all caution and self-restraint, but may I not reasonably ask this 
question? Suppose, for a moment, that the Hol riptures are the Word of 
the Spirit of God,—that the miracles, including the resurrection of Christ, are 
actual objective facts, which have really happened,—that the doctrines of the 
Church are true, and the Creeds the authoritative expositions of them,—and 
that men are to reach salvation through faith in Christ Virgin-bern, according 
to the Scriptures, and making atonement for their sins upon the cross. On 
this supposition, is not the publication of this book an act of real hostility to 
God’s truth, and one which endangers the faith and salvation of men? and is 
this hostility less real, or the danger diminished, because the writers are all 
clergymen, some of them tutors and schoolmasters, because they wear the 
dress, and use the language of friends, and threaten us with bitter opposition 
if we do not regard them as such? 

‘It is quite possible,—it is more than possible, I believe it to be the actual 
state of the case,—that the writers themselves, or, at least, some of them, are 
eagerly desirous of an affirmative standing-place of faith. They, it is very 
probable, feel the pressure of infidel argument so strongly as to be unable to 
retain any Christian faith at all, except such shadowy residue as this “ negative 
theology” might leave unassailed. They may, in their intellectual search for 
truth, have lost various powers of attaining truth which intellects such as they 
deem feebler may retain. But the movement itself is one of hostility, and the 
manner of it is one of insidious ers and the movement and the manner of 
it seem to me to be no more defensible than the scattering of poison in the 


wells of a city would be defensible, and the defending of such an act on the 
ground of personal taste, or peculiarity of constitution, or the search after 
chemical truth. And therefore I am struck almost more with what seems to 
me the hardheartedness and exceeding unkindness of this book, than with its 
unsoundness. Have the writers considered how far the suggesting of innu- 
merable doubts,—doubts unargued and unproved,—will ch onest devotion, 
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and embolden timid sin? For whom do they intend this book? Is it written 
for the mass of general readers? Is it designed for students at the Univer- 
sities? Do they suppose that this multitude of random suggestions will be 
carefully wrought out by these readers, and be rejected if unsound, so as to 
leave their faith and devotion untarnished ; or that they will be lightly taken 
up by light and conceited brains, to the ruin of all humility and simplicity of 
faith, and the encouragement of all kinds of sin? Have they reflected how 
many souls for whom Christ died may be slain in their weakness, by their self- 
styled strength? Yet let me not be mistaken. Unmerciful as I think this 
book, I do not plead for merey. ‘Those who have the means of knowing must 
not be content with a religion on sufferance. The difficulties must be solved, 
and the objections must be met, when they are produced in a serious and 
argumentative form. When so offered they will not lack their answer. What 
I am now principally objecting to in this unhappy book is the random, and, as 
I think it, cruel way in which these things are thrown out in it, unargued and 
unproved, to the certain injury of the faith of many.’—Jdid. pp. xx.—xzxiii. 


The following observation is of great value :— 


‘Indeed, I believe that the true method of replying to such objections as 
these is not to waive the vantage-ground of assured belief in the great Christian 
verities, nor to consent to regard each “ difficulty” with all its train of conse- 
quences running up into total unbelief, as an open question to be argued without 
reference to those consequences, but rather, holding fast the great affirmative 
certainties of Christian religion, to regard from thence these which then appear 


comparatively on pany questions. It makes a wonderful difference in the 
apparent magnitude and importance of a difficulty, whether it be ded as 
the possible entrance to an entire unbelief, or an acknowledged perplexity on 
the fringe or edge of a strong and impregnable faith’ —ZJdid. p. xxiii. xxiv. 

The first point which Dr. Moberly proceeds to exhibit is ‘the 
‘uniform and continual consent, throughout the Essays, to 
‘ eliminate from religion everything that is supernatural, whether 
‘in miracle, in prophecy, in inspiration, in narrative, or in 
‘ doctrine.’ 

In the course of this portion of his observations, he introduces 
some excellent remarks on the fulfilment of prophecy. 

In a passage which follows, on inspiration, we regret that Dr. 
Moberly, while speaking of the possibility of an apostle or a 
prophet being mistaken, does not saga ig | express that he is 
only treating the case hypothetically, as S. Paul might say, ‘If 
I, or angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you.’ 
And we should have been glad if his space had allowed him to 
discriminate the sense in which Caiaphas and Balaam were 
prophets, so that the first, who prophesied unconsciously, his 
words being shaped by a power not his own; and the second, 
who uttered a word put into his mouth, which he could not 
understand, should not be confounded with Isaiah and S. Paul, 
by being mentioned in juxtaposition with them—with the evange- 
lical Prophet, who saw in a vision the glory of Christ, and whose 
lips were touched with the coal from the altar, and the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, who was illumined with wisdom and knowledge 
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of the mystery of the Gospel, whose own claim of inspiration 
and authority is, some pages later, so clearly maintained against 
Mr. Jowett. A mere prophet might err .... but a prophet, 
whose writings are taken into the cause of Holy Scripture, and 
sealed by our Blessed Lord’s own words, is not a mere prophet. 
It seems to us, too, that the subject is thrown into some obscurity 
by the want of any distinction between the prophet ‘ delivering 
a message,’ and an apostle who ‘had the mind of Christ.’ 

This whole passage seems to us to need reconsideration. 

With what follows we entirely agree, and we conceive that 
Dr. Moberly has the merit of having pointed out what is really 
the weak point of the Essayists. He says:— 


‘I observe, further, that throughout these essays, the nude Scripture, the 
merest letter of the sacred volume, is spoken of as if in it, and in it alone, 
resided the entire revelation of Christ, and all possible means of judging what 
that revelation consists of. But this is very far indeed from being the case. 
Every single book of the New Testament was written to persons already in 
possession of Christian truth,—of the nature of which we have a great deal of 
evidence independent of those books. It is no doubt true that, as to the events 
of our Lord’s life and His actual words, though they were so many that if 
they should have been written every one, even the world itself would not have 
contained the books that should have been written, and though the first gene- 
ration of Christians must needs have been in possession of a great number of 
them, none now remain but those which are recorded in the Gospels, except a 
word or two in the later Scriptures. But with respect to the Christian insti- 
tution of the Church, and its doctrines as held from the beginning and tradi- 
tionally known, it is quite erroneous, historically and notoriously erroneous, tc 
suppose either that literally they were founded upon the written words of 
Holy Scripture, or that they can impart no illustration nor help in the inter- 
pretation of those written words. It might seem almost childish to urge that 
the three thousand who were baptized on the day of Pentecost, the five thou- 
sand of a later chapter of the Acts, the multitudes both of men and women, the 
people of Antioch, the proselytes and heathens of Ephesus, Thessalonica, 
Corinth, received the saving truth in its saving fulness without either Gospel 
or Epistle,—that the apostles set up bishops in separate cities and countries, 
such as Jerusalem, Ephesus, Crete,—that some of them, as St. John, lived on 
long, and left behind them, not writings only which have their place in the 
sacred canon, but pupils also who themselves were writers, and were suc- 
ceeded by other pupils, writers also, as St. Polyearp and St. Irenseus,—if it 
were not that our Essayists simply disown everything except the merest letter 
of the New Testament as capable of throwing light upon the New Testament 
and its teaching, bid the interpreter, as a first principle of interpreting, “ dis- 
engage himself from all that follows,” and thus obtain an unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity of applying all the resources of a so-called criticism to discredit and 
destroy the written record itself.'—Ibid. pp. xxxix.—xli. 


Indeed, it is melancholy to observe how the popular religion 
of England, after repudiating the authority of the Church and 
jealously rejecting all teaching except the very letter of Scripture, 
is now exposed to the severest shock by an attack upon the 
very Scriptures themselves, and that it has nothing to fall back 
on, nothing to stay itself by, when these Scriptures are assailed. 
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Christ provided a twofold stay for our faith, the Church giving 
its testimony to the Scriptures, and to the faith taught by 
the apostles, and the Holy Scriptures themselves verifying 
what the Church taught. 

Dr. Moberly excellently illustrates his position by the instance 
of the Baptism of Infants ; and proceeds :— 


‘It will readily be believed that I do not suppose myself to have answered 
this book. I have not attempted to do so. I have only intended to ask atten- 
tion to a few considerations which seem to me to be of weight against the 
general cast of opinions which pervades it. There are a great many other points 
which I would fain notice, but that I am afraid of extending these scattered 
remarks too far. I should like, for instance, to observe upon Mr. Jowett’s asser- 
tion that “there is no foundation in the Gospels or Epistles for any of the higher 
or supernatural views of inspiration” by drawing out the claim which St. Paul 
lays to “ supernatural ” information both of the facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in Gal. i. 1, 12—16, ii. 2, 7, 8,9; 1 Cor. xv. 1—8; 2 Cor. xii. 9; ef. 
1 Cor. vi. 25; 2 Cor. viii. 8; Acts xxii. 17, 18, &c. Also, I cannot refrain from 
remarking on some of the same writer’s canons of Scriptural interpretation. 
We have already seen that he disallows everything whatever in the way of his- 
torical doctrine,—everything, in short, of every kind except the barest letter of 
Holy Scripture as throwing light upon its meaning. “ The office of the inter- 
preter,” he says, “is—to recover the meaning of the words as they first 
struck on the ears, or flashed before the eyes of those who heard and read 
them. He has to transfer himself to another age: to imagine that he is a dis- 
rr of Christ or Paul, to disen himself from all that follows. The history 
of Christendom is nothing to him,” &c. Will it be believed that the writer 
who thus excludes all collateral light of historical doctrine, and ignores the tra- 
ditional knowledge of the Church, “the pillar and ground of the truth,” as 
totally devoid of all connexion with the interpretation of Holy Scripture, also 
objects to what he considers excessive interpretation of the Greek in which it 
is written; tells us that “there seems to be reasons for doubting whether any 
considerable light can be thrown on the New Testament from inquiry into the 
language;” considers that “the discussions respecting the use of the Greek 
article have gone far beyond the line of utility,” and has the hardihood to say 
that it is an “error to interpret every particle as though it were a link in the 
argument, instead of being, as is often the case, an excrescence of style,” and 
to acknowledge “either mode of translating the words Geds Rr 6 Adyos, ‘ the 
Word was God,’ or ‘God was the Word?’” What, it may be asked, is to be 
the principle of interpretation, if the discoverable mind of the apostolic Church 
and the exact examination of language are thus to be both discarded alike ? 
“ When the meaning of Greek words is once known, the young student has 
almost all the real materials which are possessed by the greatest Biblical 
scholar, in the book itself.” Beyond this, “the interpreter needs nothing short 
of fashioning in himself the image of the mind of Christ. He has to be born 
again into a new spiritual or intellectual world, from which the thoughts of 
this world are shut out.” Yet let no person suppose that the writer means by 
these lofty phrases any illumination of the Holy Spirit of God, any divine aid 
to be won by prayer, or indeed anything whatever of a “ supernatural ” kind. 
No: substitute the words “ ne or Plato,” for the word “Christ” in 
the last-quoted passage, and you have equally the rule for interpreting Sophocles 
or Plato. It simply comes to this: a little Greek (not too much) and a strong 
self-relying imagination, and you may interpret Holy Scripture as well as—Mr. 
Jowett! Now, had this writer reminded us that the New Testament Greek is 
a Greek of a different age from that of the classical writers, had he simply 
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warned us that we must not press our Attic Greek scholarship too far, but 
study the Alexandrian Greek of the Septuagint, Philo, &c., in order to ascertain 
the exact meaning of the words and phrases of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment,—still more, if, as the result of such study on his own part, he had offered 
us some well-digested observations on the use of tenses, articles, or particles in 
the sacred writings, he would have done some service,—but this talk about 
“excessive attention to the articles,” and “particles being often mere ex- 
crescences of style,” is of no effect except to expose the writer to ridicule. 
It sounds as if he had been accustomed to lay down the law to an admiring 
audience of “clever young men,” aud had forgotten that there were still “men 
in Denmark ” who understood Greek.’—Jéid. pp. xlvii.—l. 


We must not pursue this interesting subject further. We 
can only regret that Dr. Moberly is deprived of the leisure for 
pursuing such arguments as these, and fully developing the hints 
which he here throws out: What would the full vintage be if 
this is the gleaning of the grapes? 








Art. X—An Introduction to the a! a Dogmatic Theology. 
By the Rev. Rosert Owen, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. London: Masters. 


‘A ruicut of a couple of miles from Owlstone Edge to the 
‘westward, brings us to Hallowleigh Parsonage. Peep through 
‘the crack in the shutters. The old parson is asleep in his arm 
‘chair, for he is weary, and has been trying to wade through a 
‘light article on dogmatic theology in the Quarterly * Standard 
‘of Orthodoxy.” ’ 

A comparison of the date of this hoot of The Owlet of Owl- 
stone Edge, with that of an article which appeared in this 
Review on the first of July, 1855, leaves but little doubt upon 
our minds, but that we are the persons who are partially respon- 
sible for this evening nap of the incumbent of Hallowleigh. 
Dare we take upon ourselves the risk of a similar infliction ? 
We fear that we must: for there is more than one mage in 
England, and some of them are tenanted by men who can wade 
through papers even on dogmatic theology; although the task 
of rendering such reading ight would probably have trans- 
cended the powers of Dean Jackson, or Bishop Pearson, or even 
of the great S. Athanasius himself. If the Owlet should be 
led to hoot again, we have derived too much of amusement, 
and (we trust) of benefit, from his remarks, not to listen 
willingly to such good-humoured satire, even if it occasionally 
seems to light upon ourselves. 

Undoubtedly this study must to a large number, perhaps to 
the majority of readers, appear dry; and even at t it is 
the study but of one single branch of theology. Far from 
wishing to ignore this latter position, we plead for it, we insist 
upon it. To consider dogma as all in all, or to give to it an 
undue prominence at the expense of devotional, exegetical, or 
moral theology, would prove to be as fatal an error as to 
neglect it altogether. hy, then, do we recur to the subject? 

e answer, in the language which we employed nearly five 
years since, that our choice of theme arises from the conviction 
of ‘a tendency to revolt against dogma in religion, to deny 
‘its use, its soundness, its possibility; and that such a tendency 
‘is, in our judgment, fraught with danger, most imminent danger 
‘to the cause of religion at large.’ And yet, in reprinting 
these words, we must not be understood to intimate that the 
cause which we maintain has lost in the interval which has 

A 
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elapsed since they were written. Hard as it must be to form 
a correct estimate, our impression is that it has, upon the whole, 
most decidedly gained. There is, in the first place, the work 
which we have placed at the head of this article; a truly 
valuable volume, displaying much original research and 
independent thought. And if one very favourite edition of the 
New Testament is somewhat un-dogmatic (we will not say 
anti-dogmatic) in its tone ; if another—happily, we believe, of 
no great influence—is bitterly sarcastic against dogmatic theo- 
logy ; yet the admirable commentaries of Professor Ellicott 
and Canon Wordsworth somewhat more than rectify the 
balance; and we are happy to conjoin with them, in this 
respect, a work in a somewhat different department of thought, 
namely, Mr. Bright’s ‘ History of the Church between the 
Epochs of the Edict of Milan and the Council of Chalcedon.’ 

But within this last year a more elaborate attack upon 

sitive theology has appeared. The writers of ‘ Essays and 

eviews’ are, perhaps, more united in this feature of their 
‘negative theology’ than in any other. On other topics it 
would not be difficult to point out many differences of detail, 
as well as of general tone. Thus, for instance, while Professor 
Jowett assures us, in page 419, that of yore ‘the mystical 
explanations of Origen were not seen to be mystical, Mr. 
Rowland Williams has kindly, and most justly, forewarned us, 
in a note to p. 65, that ‘ that great genius’ does ‘ distinguish the 
historical from the mystical sense. Mr. Pattison can tell us 
that, ‘ The world at all times, in all countries, can be described 
with truth as “lying in wickedness” ’ (p. 321); but Mr. Wilson 
seems to contin such a view to be an idiosyncracy of the 
loved disciple, for he writes (p. 169): * With St. John “ the 
‘whole world lieth in wickedness,’ while St; Paul exhorts 
‘prayers and supplications to be made for all men, for kings, 
‘and for all that are in authority.’ It is unfortunate that 
before framing this seeming contrast between the doctrine of 
the two apostles, Mr. Wilson did not refer to Galatians i. 4, 
wherein our Lord is said, by S. Paul, to have given ‘ Himself 
for our sins, that He might deliver us from this present 
evil world;’ or, as some would even more emphatically 
render it, ‘from this present world of evil.’ Dr. Temple, in a 
passage’ of great beauty, presents us with a glowing picture 
of the early Church. But lest we should be carried away, 
Mr. Wilson again interposes (p. 159), and maintains, not merely 
that faults existed (which his fellow-essayist admits), but that 
‘neither in doctrine nor in morals did the primitive Christian 
: agnennsaiion at all approach to the ideal which has been formed 
‘of them.’ 
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But in their opposition to dogma, they are (we repeat) appa- 
rently more agreed. Throughout the four hundred pages, and 
more, of the entire volume, we do not know of a single sentence 
which can be quoted upon the other side. We may, indeed, draw 
our own conclusions from a remark of Mr. Pattison’s, that 
‘dogmatic theology had ceased to exist’ in the eighteenth 
century. We may argue that such non-existence was either a 
cause or a result of that low state of religious feeling which 
this essayist so forcibly pourtrays; or, which is more probable 
still, that it was partially a result, and partially in turn a cause 
of the prevailing laxity. But such an inference, however just 
it may appear to us, is not intended by the writer. 

We propose to consider the subject before us mainly in con- 
nexion with the Essays of Dr. Temple, the late Professor Baden 
Powell, Mr. Wilson, and Professor Jowett. We may likewise, 
if we can find time, say a word on some theories which have 
been indirectly educed by ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 

We omit Mr. Pattison’s Essay, becauses its notices of dog- 
matic theology appear to us but slight and indirect. Respecting 
Mr. Goodwin's paper, thus much only shall be said at present; 
that it is perfectly possible for a Christian to hold that there do 
exist some difficulties respecting the ‘ Mosaic Cosmogony,’ and 
that Hugh Miller's explanation falls short of a complete solution, 
without necessarily impugning any single article of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Consequently, we need not attempt any notice of the 
geological question, in connexion with our present subject, 
though a passing allusion to one point may be made in our 
reference to the Essay of Mr. Baden Powell. 

The Vice-Principal of 8. David’s College, Lampeter, cannot 
certainly be exempted from our criticisms on grounds similar to 
those which exclude Mr. Pattison and Mr. Goodwin. As we 
lay down his ‘Review’ we do not find ourselves asking the 
question, What dogma has he attacked ?—but rather, What 
dogma has he not attacked? Why then do we decline to touch 
upon his contribution to the volume? For several reasons, In 
the first place, if we should ever undertake a serious examina- 
tion of the late Baron von Bunsen’s theories, we should like to 
do it by direct reference to his own writings. Secondly, we might 
find it difficult to discriminate between the teaching of the German 
writer and his English disciple. Thirdly, we have a real objection 
to enter the field of controversy, without absolute necessity, in 
opposition to awriter of such temper. Dr. Thirlwall had the claims 
arising from episcopal authority, from age, character, learning, and 
ability. Yet even Bishop Thirlwall has been compelled to refer 
to this Lampeter Professor, as ‘one who could find no cat 
‘for those who questioned his orthodoxy, but that either of foo 8 
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‘or knaves.’? And, lastly, the letter of the Bishop from which 
these words are taken, may, we think, be fairly considered to 
have settled the worth of Dr. Rowland William’s lucubrations 
for some time to come. There is, indeed, one person who will 
be utterly incapable of seeing this, or of supposing that others see 
what he does not. But under such circumstances we follow for 
the present the example of the Roman poet’s friend, Quintilius— 


*Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam insumebat inanem, 
Quin sine rivali teque et tua solus amares.’ 


Let us turn to our more immediate task. 


We begin then with the first Essay in the volume, that of 
Dr. Temple. The following passage contains his declaration on 
the matter before us. ; 


‘From the very first, the Church commenced the task by determining her 
leading doctrines and the principles of her conduct. These were evolved, as 
ceoenage usually are, partly by reflection on past experience, and by formu- 

ising the thoughts embodied in the record of the Church of the apostles, 
partly by perpetual collision with every variety of opinion. This career of dog- 
matism in the Church was, in many ways, similar to the hasty generalisations 
of early manhood. The principle on which the controversies of those days 
were conducted, is that of giving an answer to every imaginable question. It 
rarely seems to occur to the early controversialists that there are questions 
which even the Church cannot solve—problems which not even revelation has 
brought within the reach of human faculties. That the decisions were right 
on the whole—that is, that they always embodied, if they did not always rightly 
define, the truth—is proved by the permanent we of the Church as com- 
pared with the various heretical bodies that broke from her. But the fact 
that so vast a number of the early decisions are practically obsolete, and that 
even many of the doctrinal statements are plainly unfitted for permanent use, 
is a proof that the Church was not capable, any more than a man is capable, 
of extracting, at once, all the truth and wisdom contained in the teaching of 
the earlier periods. In fact, the Church of the Fathers claimed to do what 
not even the apostles had claimed—namely, not only to teach the truth, but to 
clothe it in logical statements, and that, not merely as opposed to then pre- 
vailing heresies (which was justifiable) but for all casvellien time. Yet this, 
was after all, only an exaggeration of the proper function of the time. These 
logical statements were necessary. And it belongs to a later epoch to see “ the 
law within the law” which absorbs such statements into something higher than 
themselves.’—Pp. 40, 41. 


The great difficulty of subjecting this passage to a proper 
examination lies in that extreme vagueness and generality which 
ang throughout it, and which characterise the entire Essay. 

hen Mr. Jowett speaks of ‘ the failure of a prophecy,’ he gives 





1A Letter to the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D., by Connop Thirlwall, D.D., 
Bishop of 8. David’s (London: Rivingtons), p. 16. Cf. p. 31,—‘ What surprises 
‘me in all this is, not the imputation of heresy, whether as arising from the 
. , ignorance or the most obstinate perverseness on my part; these are your 
‘habitual forms of discourse, for which every one must be prepared who ventures to 
* express even a doubt about the correctness of your opinions; but,’ &. 
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us some samples of what he considers to be cases in point, and 
we are thus enabled to test the accuracy of the statement. But 
in the pages contributed to the volume by the Head Master of 
Rugby, no such advantages await us. The first two sentences 
are perfectly yee rye : but it is, we fear, impossible to 
apply the same epithet to any single one of these that follow. 
Certain portions of the dogmatism of the primitive Church re- 
semble, it appears, ‘ hasty generalisations ;’ we demand to know 
which these portions are, and in what particular way they bear 
this character? Let them be distinctly pointed out that we may 
review and re-consider them. Is it the condemnation of 
Macedonius, or the use of the word Hypostasis, or the recog- 
nition of heretical baptism; or, if none of all these, what then is 
it? We pause for a reply; only observing in the meantime, that 
it seems scarcely fair towards the memory of Christians of those 
centuries, or towards the religious instincts of Christians of our 
own century, that they should be told in general terms that 
there is something wrong, without having it distinctly specified. 
The early Church is being arraigned in some way as a criminal, 
and we are compelled for the moment to feel with Porcius 
Festus, ‘Of whom I have no certain thing to write unto my 
‘lord. Wherefore I have brought him forward (mporyyayov) that 
‘after examination had, I might have somewhat to write. For 
‘it seemeth to me unreasonable to send a prisoner and not 
‘withal to signify the crimes laid against him.’ Primitive 
Christianity has a claim to the same equity which the Apostle 
received at the hands of even a heathen judge. 

Similiar inquiries must be made with respect toa great deal of 
the subsequent phraseology of Dr. Temple’s statement. 

Which are the ‘ questions which even the Church cannot solve,’ 
and which the early controversialists so rashly insisted upon 
answering ? What are the particular decisions which (apparently) 
‘did not rightly define the truth;’ and who are they who are 
prepared to furnish us with better definitions ? Or does the 
‘negative theology’ intend simply to lower our value of the 
inheritance we have received without so much as making an 
attempt towards supplying us with something better ? 

The sentence beginning with the words ‘but the fact,’ &c., 
gives two reasons for the conclusion which the essayist would 
fain draw. The first is ‘that so vast a number of the early 
decisions are practically obsolete ;’ the second, ‘that even many 
‘of the doctrinal statements are plainly unfitted for permanent 
‘use.’ Our objection to this twofold basis of proof is, that the 
first, though true in fact, is not the least in point; and that the 
second is a mere assertion, depending for the present (until it be 
distinctly and specifically proved) upon the mere tpse dizi of the 
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writer. For it is surely no proof whatever of the slightest 
incapacity on the = of the Church of any age, to assert that 
the decisions which were made for a certain state of society, or 
against certain evils of a given time, became obsolete when that 
condition of social life was altered or the particular vices in 
question ceased to be flagrant. The council of Eliberis in Spain 
(a.p. 306) threatens severe measures of excommunication for 
some years against any mistress who treats her female slaves 
with excessive cruelty. So far as Spain is concerned, this 
decision-has long been ‘ practically obsolete ; but does it in the 
faintest degree impugn the wisdom of the early Spanish Church ? 
Under the dread of persecution some who lacked the heroic 
race of confessorship, and yet shrank from offering incense to 
idols, obtained a false testimonial from a magistrate to the effect 
that they had sacrificed. But such persons, termed by S. Cyprian 
and others the libellatict, were condemned, as having practically 
given way to the force of persecution. For long ages that 
decision has slumbered: and yet in this, as in numberless similar 
instances, there is much to be learnt from the tone and temper of 
these enactments. Only, if we would learn, it must be by 
approaching those records in a spirit, not indeed of blind super- 
stition, but assuredly of intelligent respect and sympathy. 


‘And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love,’ 


is frequently found true of institutions, as well as of individuals. 
The consciousness of a continuous life, of an inheritance of faith 
and hope, of affection for the selfsame objects, of a struggle 
against foes, differing indeed in form, but essentially identical ; 
this is the secret of extracting wisdom from decisions that have 
passed, or seemed to have passed, away. Very beautiful, and 
very true, has always appeared to us that mystic Spanish ballad, 
which represents the Count Arnaldos as standing on the shore at 
sunrise, and gazing on a stately galley, which is gloriously 
appareled, and whence a greyhaired sailor pours forth a magic 
song that hushes the deep. Eager to learn the secret of that 
strain, the Count implores the sailor, as the vessel is gliding by, 
to impart its words :— 


To him that mariner replied, 
In a courteous tone, but free ; 
‘I never sing that song,’ he cried, 
‘But to one who sails with me.’ 


So must it ever be unto the end of time: those, and those alone, 
will hear the fulness of the melody, and catch the meaning of 
the words, who throw their lot with the mariners and risk with 
them the perils of the voyage! 
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And as regards the second reason given, viz.: ‘that many of 
‘the doctrinal statements are plainly unfitted for permanent 
‘use,’ we again demand to be told which these are, and why 
the case is so extremely plain against them. Are we to inter- 
oy the vague generalities of the first Essay in this volume 

y the more definite accusations of the last? If so, we shall 

have something to urge before we have done; if not, we are 
precluded from attempting to grapple with such cloud-like and 
evanescent phantoms. 

We shall presently lay before the reader some extracts from 
a work of a very different character, which seems to us to 
have answered in a great measure, by anticipation, the general 
drift of Dr. Temple's argument. But we must first direct the 
attention of our readers to one leading topic which demands 
their deep and earnest consideration. 

That topic is not immediately concerned with Dr. Temple’s 
strange (and, as we believe, most false) assertion, that the con- 
troversies of the first ages of Christianity recognised the principle 
‘of giving an answer to every imaginable question.’ Such a prin- 
ciple was, indeed, very congenial to the mind of heresy, more 
especially of Arian heresy, but it was from the first repugnant to 
the temper of the Catholic Church, which, while deeply conscious 
of the absolute necessity laid upon her, to ‘ earnestly contend for 
the faith once for all delivered unto the saints,” and to give replies 
to such queries as imperatively demanded an answer, yet in 
every possible way discouraged the vain questionings of a 
philosophy falsely so called. Let those, who doubt the cor- 
rectness of our statements, study with care the history of the 
Council of Nice, let them reflect on the speech which Gelasius 
of Cyzicum, in the true spirit of primitive Catholicity, puts 
into the mouth of one who is arguing with a heathen apologist 
for Arius, ‘O my friend, we have already warned you, once 
‘for all, that when divine mysteries are concerned, you must 
‘never ask the wherefore and the how.” 

Nor do we wish to linger over the assumed absorption of 
primitive statements of doctrine ‘into something higher than 
themselves.’ When the seven Essayists have drawn up their 
new confession of faith, which is to supersede the old-fashioned 
forms of Nicewa; when students of theology, who have been 
wont to read the rapturous eulogy of S. Athanasius by Hooker, 
shall substitute for it some kindred encomium upon the work 
achieved by that energetic protester against non-natural inter- 





' graywviterOa th dak rapadobcion trois dyins ricte. 8. Jude, 3. 

2 Sce Christian Remembrancer for July, 1860. Art. on M. de Broglie, who gives 
the reference as 11.23. (L'Eglise et L’Empire, tome II. p. 23.) 
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pretations of formularies, Mr. H. B. Wilson; it will then be 
time for us, if we live so long, to institute a comparison between 
the various documents, and strike a balance of the loss and gain, 
if, indeed, such words can in any wise be imagined as applicable 
to this species of change. But, perhaps, the epoch is hardly 
arrived for the Church in England to look forward to the 
speedy loss of her ancient confession of faith. Not yet can 
she apostrophise that ‘ form of sound words ;’ 
Taxa yap oe xataxtaveovow ’Axacol, 

Tlavres échopunbevres’ éyoi S€ xe Képdiov ein, 

Zed ahapyaprovon, xOova dipevac’ 
for true as may be the latter part of the sentiment, these 
triumphant Achzans are as yet unborn. But it is more than 
time for us to quit these negative descriptions, that we may 
dwell a little on the particular subject to which we at present 
wish to call especial attention. That subject is the nature and 
limit of human ignorance. 

And, firstly, need we say that, neither as educated men, nor 
as Christians, have we ever wished to make grudging or stinted 
admission of the depth and extent of our mortal ignorance, in 
the presence of those vast mysteries of the world of nature, 
and of the world of grace, which encompass us on every side, 
which confront us at every turn. Far from being diminished 
in number by the wonderful discoveries of science, it must be 
averred, however paradoxical it may sound, that the blackness 
of this ignorance is in some degree intensified thereby, just as 
the shadows are deepened by the augmented brightness of a 
light. It is only repeating what has been alleged in this Review, 
in a slightly different connection, if we point out how the 
sanguine dream of Bacon, that men would one day arrive at 
the knowledge of the essences of bodies, not merely remains 
unrealised, but is positively fainter than it seemed a few years 
since. In fact, we find one of the first scientific authorities of 
the day declining even to enter upon ‘ the metaphysical inquiry 
as to the constitution of matter,’ on the ground that it is ‘a 
question which probably human _ appliances will never answer.” 
A learned physician has assured us, that at least one provision 
of the English law is based upon the assumption of a clear 
perception respecting a point on which the medical science of 
our own day confesses itself to be wholly at fault. The like 
might almost be said respecting the favourite medieval contro- 
versy concerning Traducianism and Creatianism; and with no 
less truth in reference to numberless problems in metaphysics. 
Turning from science to religion, we may refer to the 





1 Grove on the Correlation of Physical Forces, p. 186, 3d edit, 
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famous Pensées of Blaise Pascal, as containing one of the most 
elaborate recognitions of the feebleness of human powers. 
Herein, perhaps, lies one of those attractions which have so 
endeared the volume, not only to the author’s fellow-country- 
men, but likewise to Englishmen of very diverse temperaments; 
as, for instance, Mr. Henry Rogers, Dr. Arnold, and Bishop 
Daniel Wilson, of Calcutta.’ An equally marked, and probably 
still safer, employment of the same plea against undue inquir 
into mysteries may be found in the pages of Bishop Butler's 
‘ Analogy.’ 

Yet, nevertheless, it must be reckoned among the miseries of 
our fallen state, that even good principles have their counterfeits. 
‘After the prophets, false prophets; after the apostles, false 
‘apostles; after Christ, the anti-christ.” And just as there is 
a false charity, which makes light of sin; a false humility, 
which would destroy all self-respect, and which would have 
enjoined the apostle of the Gentiles to submit quietly to the 
lawlessness of the magistrates at Philippi, (Acts xvi. 37); a false 
justice, which is tyranny and oppression ; a false mercy, which 
has more sympathy with crime ‘ than with the law of God and man 
unjustly violated;’* so, too, must it be declared, that there does 
exist a false ignorance, which does not savour of a real humility 
and reverence, any more than of a sound philosophy. 

Nor let it be thought that the admission of a border line, 
which’ is waving, and at times obscure, in any wise annuls the 
reality of this distinction. For the same kind of indistinctness 
may be alleged, as Bishop Butler has well shown, in his Sermon 
upon Self-Deceit, with respect to several moral virtues and vices. 
Who can say precisely where strict justice ends, and oppression 
begins; at what point prudence becomes meanness or cowardice ; 
or leniency, weakness. And yet no sane person would be 
deterred by such a difficulty, from asserting the reality of such 
faults as weakness, cowardice, or oppression ; or from believing 
that he was justified in denouncing what he was convinced were 
practical exemplifications of these errors. In like manner the 
difficulty which Cicero and many others have acknowledged on 
this head, does not do away with the real existence of a false 
and a true ignorance. 

One of the most common and obvious forms of this fault, 
arises from the Cisinclination of men (sometimes even largely 





1 The following dialogue once occurred in a discussion on some philosophico- 
religious point between Bishop (then Mr.) Daniel Wilson and a layman, a rela‘ive 
of the present writer. Mr. Wilson— When you get home, just look at your 
‘Pascal, under such and such a head [giving a detailed reference], and you will 
‘find the matter fully settled.’ Zayman-—‘ But I have not gota Pascal.’ Mr. 
Wilson —‘ Not got a Pascal/ Sell your coat and buy one.’ 

28. Chrysostom. 3 Dr. Arnold. 
GG2 
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gifted, and highly educated men) to believe in the worth, or 
even the possibility, of knowledge upon subjects for which they 
have no personal fondness. The historian tells us that the 
vulgar mltvebe hold everything unknown to beamarvel. But 
there is not unfrequently exhibited a state of mind, just as 
unphilosophic and equally redolent of a species of vulgarity, in 
which omne ignotum pro absurdo takes the place of omne ignotum 
pro mirifico. A living writer, who has in many ways, despite 
some extravagances, vindicated for himself a place among the few 
who can be called men of genius, once ventured to speak in the 
most contemptuous terms of the science of philology, and of those 
who cultivated it. The attack simply recoiled upon the fame 
and influerce of its author. It was felt that astudy which num- 
bered among its votaries such intellects as those of Plato, John- 
son, Gibbon, Tooke, Niebuhr, Grimm, Bopp, Renan, Max 
Miiller, Donaldson, Ellicott, Ellesmere, Stanislas, Julien, and 
numbers more who are worthy to be placed upon the same pe- 
destal of talent, could not possibly be the useless and narrowing 
pursuit, which it had been represented to be, by one who had 
never really made it a subject of investigation. 

Somewhat similar, if we are nct mistaken, was the feeling of 
Voltaire, with respect to metaphysical science. In his case, as 
in so many otler like cases, this proclamation of ignorance 
appears to have been simply one arising out of a consummate 
and overweening vanity. ‘Here is a would-be scienée’—so 
seemingly runs his course of thought—‘ which I, Monsieur 
‘ Arouet de Voltaire, have never mastered, and for which I cer- 
‘tainly am not conscious of possessing any very special aptitude. 
‘ Now, as it is manifestly impossible that any true and valuable 
‘ branch of knowledge should lie without the range of my powers 
‘of comprehension this particular study must be pronounced a 
‘fruitless one.’ The fact, that sages among ancient Greeks, 
Hindoos, Chinese, as well as in modern Europe (witness Scot- 
land and France itself), had not only believed in the reality of 
metaphysical science’, but hod deeply impressed the mind of 
their respective countries by their teaching, was not thought 
worth a moment’s consideration by this brilliant scoffer at all 
that is rag as at all that is sacred, upon earth. Accord- 
ingly it is Voltaire, who somewhere says, that when one person 
is talkirg about what he does not un‘erstand, to another who 
does not understand him, that is metaphysics; and who writes 
at the beginning of his tale of Zadig, ‘ Il était aussi sage qu’on 
‘peut l’étre; car il cherchait 4 vivre avec des sages. Instruit 
‘dans les sciences des anciens Chaldéens, il n’ignorait pas les prin- 
‘ cipes physiques de la nature, tels qu’on les connaissait alors, et 
‘ savatt de la métaphysique ce gu’on en a su dans tous les dges, 
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‘ c’est-d-dire, fort peu de chose.’ (From the manner in which these 
last words have been quoted by Lord Macaulay, we suspect that, 
despite his Scotch extraction, he felt a considerable degree of 
sympathy with their tone.) 

But most of all has this false ignorance displayed itself in 
connexion with religion, whether natural or revealed. It sounds 
so very plausible, it appeals with such force to the state of mind 
of irreligious, or only faintly religious men, to say that it is 
really impossible to understand anything about the world unseen, 
to arrive at any firm convictions respecting it. Hence what 
must, we fear, be termed the earthy nature of the morality of 
Confucius, and its lowering effect upon the minds of the Chinese.! 
We are glad to recollect that the principle for which we are now 
contending, is admitted in a work which has always seemed to 
us to push the arguments derivable from human ignorance to the 
very verge of what is safe and sound; nay (if truth must be told) 
a little beyond it—Mr. Mozley’s ‘Augustinian Doctrine of 
Predestination.’ ‘It must be admitted,’ says this writer, ‘that 
‘there is a natural tendency, in such a strong contrast as that 
‘which has been described, to overwhelm that class of truths 
‘which has the disadvantage in it; and that minds which seem 
‘ full of the clear light of apprehension and reasoning, upon the 
‘ obscurity of the truths of faith, will be apt to suppose that they 
‘see nothing because they do not see clearly, and that they have 
‘a simple blank before them. And the natural impatience of the 
‘human temper will much aid such a conclusion; for men are 
‘apt to see everything in extremes, and when they have less 
‘ than what they want, are instantly inclined to think they have 
‘nothing. In this temper, then, men set down the ideas belonging 
‘to religion, as not only indistinct, but as no ideas at all, but mere 
* void; and urge that persons are under a mistake in supposing 
‘that they have anything really in their minds when they profess 
‘to entertain those truths—not having, as it is asserted, any idea 
‘of them. In this way, then, the deeper perception of ignorance 
‘ tends to lessen belief in the truths of religion; inclining persons 
‘to set them aside altogether as truths from which our under- 
‘ standings are entirely separated by an impassable barrier, and 
‘with which, therefore, as lying wholly outside of us, we have no 
‘concern.’ —P. 320. 

The writer adds in a note, that ‘this appears to have been 
Hume’s state of mind with respect to religious truths.’ We 
perfectly believe this: and yet it is worthy of remark, that Hume 
was ‘far from not perceiving the difficulties attendant upon the 





' We are not sure that we have Windischmann with us in our view of Confucius, 
but it seems to us capable of proof from other sources of information. 
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pursuit of physical science. Mr. H. Rogers and Professor 
Mansel have both called attention to his remarkable confession, 
that ‘no priestly dogmas ever shocked common-sense so much 
as the infinite divisibility of matter with its consequences.” 

It is no business of ours to judge our fellow-men: they are in 
the hands of an All-wise, an All-just, an All-merciful Creator. 
But we do wish to set before our readers, so far as lies in our 
power, the means of judging principles. Still we are far from 
wishing to inflict on them any private conclusions of our own as 
a necessary ‘standard of orthodoxy.’ As has been said in this 
review before, so say we now again with reference to our own 
remarks: may God grant that they find acceptance so far, and 
so far only, as they agree with His holy word and will. 

We proceed to ask whether this plea of ignorance concerning 
things divine is always accepted by the Divine Majesty. 
Surely it must be answered that there do exist forms of it that 
are not so accepted, but which are represented in Holy Scripture 
as the result of a judicial blindness. ‘He feedeth on ashes: a 
‘ deceived heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his 
‘soul, nor say, Is there not alie in my right hand? .... For from 
‘ the creation of the world His invisible things, even His eternal 
‘ power and divinity are plainly seen, being perceived (voovpeva) 
‘by means of the things that are made: so that they may be 
‘ without excuse (eis TO elvat avTods dvaTroNoyyTous).” 

The arguments, then, drawn from ignorance, may, in some 
cases, be an insufficient apology for a faulty belief and practice. 
The sense of ignorance, rightly cultivated, ought to deepen our 
humility and faith; but it may be perverted on the contrary to 
pride and unbelief. ‘ It is to be feared that the natural impatience 
‘ of the human mind would, in the maiority of instances, lean to 
‘the latter inference. It is indeed true, and it is a cheering and 
‘consolatory fact, that we see a broad division among the great 
‘analytical minds on this head; and that while some have drawn 
‘the argument for unbelief from the fact of human ignorance, 
‘others have drawn from it the argument for faith: that to 
‘Hume and Hobbes on the one side we may oppose Butler and 
‘ Pascal on the other. But could we expect that the generality 
‘of men would exert that intellectual self-discipline which these 
‘devout and reverential minds did?’ ® 

We suspect that this last query must be answered, as the 
writer seems to intimate, in the negative. Yet, if even those 





1 Essay on the Academical Philosophy. (Philos. Works, iv. p. 182.)—Cit. ap. 
Mansel, Bamp. Lect. v. 

? Isaiah xliv. 20. Romans i. 20. (In this last verse we have followed the version 
of the ‘ Five Clergymen.’) 3 Mozlcy, whi supra, p. 321. 
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who were. without the pale of the Jewish or the Christian , 
Church, are condemned by the voice of that Holy Spirit who 
spake by Isaiah and S. Paul, what shall be said of the wilful 
ignorance of men to whom has been vouchsafed the marvellous 
light of the Gospel of Christ? If there be truths that are 
explicitly taught in, or may be clearly inferred from, the New 
Testament, then it is (we repeat) no real humility, nor reverence, 
no true zeal for the glory of God, and for the welfare of our 
own or others’ souls, to disclaim our possession of the knowledge 
which has been graciously imparted from on high, to pretend to 
darkness where God has granted light. For, notwithstanding 
its reserve on many secrets, still the Gospel is ‘the revelation 
‘of the mystery which hath been kept in silence during eternal 
‘ages, but now is made manifest.’ * 

And this is the charge that we have to adduce against 
Dr. Temple’s Essay, in connexion with our present subject. 
Fully admitting, as we do, the exceeding difficulty of laying 
down abstract and general rules, which can be applied to estab- 
lish the distinction between true and false ignorance, we yet 
claim the right of judging particular cases by considering the 
evidence in point, and by endeavouring to fathom the results to 
which the arguments employed would lead us. Let us proceed 
to follow out this plan in respect to the Essay now before us. 

What were the principal questions to which the primitive 
Church replied? They are given in the well-known and 
masterly epitome of Hooker (v. 54, § 10). Was Arius right? 
No: for our Lord is truly God. Was Apollinaris right? No: 
for Christ is perfectly Man. Was Nestorius right? No: for 
Emmanuel is indivisibly God and Man. Was Eutyches right ? 
No: for He is distinctly God and distinctly Man. To which 
we may add the question, Was Macedonius right? and the 
similar reply in the negative, on the ground that the Holy 
Ghost was no mere effluence from the Father, no mere minister 
of the Son, but the Lord and Giver of Life, of one substance 
with both the Father and the Son. 

It is impossible to read over with care Dr. Temple’s Essay, 
without perceiving the existence of some sort of dissatisfaction 
with these decisions of the Church of those days. ‘ Hasty genera- 
lisations,’ ‘ right, on the whole,’ ‘ practically obsolete,’ &c. &c.—no 
one can for a moment suppose that these and the like phrases at 
all resemble the language of hearty approval and sympathy. The 
natural inference is, that the questions at issue are in reality con- 
sidered by the writer to be among those ‘ which even the Church 
‘cannot solve, problems which not even revelation has brought 





' Romans xvi. 25, 26. (Version of the ‘ Five Clergymen.’) 
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‘within the reach of human faculties.’ Arius may reduce his 
Saviour to the level of a creature. The Church stands by with 
the Gospel of S. John in her hand, but the revelation contained 
in the opening verses of that work has not brought the matter 
within the reach of human faculties, and she must leave her 
children to judge for themselves whether or not they are 
guilty of idolatry in paying divine worship to Him who died 
for them. Certainly the Fathers of Nicea might have acted 
thus; they might have abjured the proclamation of that which 
they had hitherto taught. We will not say that in that 
case their proceedings would have received the approbation of 
Dr. Temple and Professor Jowett, because we do not for one 
moment believe that the Church would have endured to this 
day, would have exhibited that ‘permanent vitality’ of which 
this first Essay speaks, if her doctors had thus proved traitors 
to their trust, had maintained that God indeed had supplied 
them with a revelation, but that they were totally unable to 
ascertain and to proclaim its meaning. 

But they clothed the truth ‘in logical statements.’ True; 
but even Dr. Temple admits that such a course was ‘justifiable, 
us opposed to their prevailing heresies.” Wherein then lay the 
fault? In the fact, replies our author, that they ‘claimed’ to 
do this ‘for all succeeding time.’ 

Now if this claim were really made, it was not by the original 
authors of the Nicene Creed. It was not until that creed had 
been very considerably expanded by the Council of Constanti- 
nople, not until its excellence had been tested, in one shape or 
other, for 106 years, that the Council of Ephesus forbade the 
use of any other than the Nicene Creed; ‘a prohibition (Mr. 
‘Landon justly remarks) plainly intended to check the 
‘rashness of individuals in making new Creeds, not to prevent the 
‘use of any other words, than those employed in the Creed, in 
‘order to express more clearly the sense of any one of its 
‘articles.’ ' 

In truth, Dr. Temple’s view looks to us like an entire mis- 
reading of history. It would surely be far more correct to say 
—not that the framers of the early Creeds imposed them ‘ upon 
all succeeding time’—but that succeeding times, having found 
out by experience the value of these statements of truth, 
adopted them for their own in preference to making new ones. 
Thus the Emperor Justinian decrees that the Canons of the first 
four general Councils shall be recognised as the law of the land 
(leqgum vicem obtinere) ; S. Gregory the Great likens them to a 
four-sided stone on which the structure of our holy faith may 





? Manual of Councils (Rivingtons, 1846), p. 238. 
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rest; the Canons of Jtlfric say that they are like the four 
Gospels (quatuor Christi libri); King James I. of Britain, 
remarks on their entire reception by the English Church; the 
Lutherans of Augsburg announce in the very first words of their 
confession, that ‘the decree of the Nicene Synod on the unity 
‘of the Divine essence, and on the Three Persons, is true, and to 
‘be believed without any hesitation (verum et sine ullé dubitatione 
‘ credendum esse) ;’ the Tridentine divines prefix it with a similar 
introduction to their Canons; and a Christian community 
nearer home, teaches that the same Creed (with the Apostles’ 
and the Athanasian) ‘ought thoroughly to be received and 
‘believed as being proveable by most certain warrant of Holy 
‘Scripture.’ To sum up in the words of an impartial bystander, 
the historian Gibbon: ‘The consubstantiality of the Father 
‘and the Son was established by the Council of Nice, and has 
‘been unanimously received [he does not say imposed] as a fun- 
‘damental article of the Christian faith, by the consent of the 
‘Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the Protestant churches.” 

A more recent critic, speaking of the Nicene Creed, in 
connexion with the late Baron Bunsen, says— 


‘The ante-Nicene fathers were precious to him (Bunsen), in contrast with 
those who adopted and wrestled for the Creeds, which we take for the grow.d- 
work of our devotions J have no words to express how entirely I dissent frm 

lama- 


his opinion. If the conflicts of the first centuries had not issued in the proc 

tion of the Nicene Creed, the Church, it seems to me, would have passed into a 
mere collection of devout opinions ; its various schools would have sunk into 
warring philosophical sects. The Creed was the proclamation of a Divine 
kingdom, which was to struggle with the imperial kingdom in Constantinople, 
which was to keep up a battle in all ages with every form of imperialism, 
whether it came forth wuder a secular or an ecclesiastical name 

Not for an instant would I surrender it to the objections or arguments of Bunsen, 
or of all other objectors, lay and clerical together, however much I may honour 
them; because I believe in my heart it will do the work which they longed to 
see done, and-which their religious instincts, philosophical theories, even prac- 
tical devotions, cannot do without it.’ 


This is not the language of a writer in the Christian Observer, 
or in the Christian Remembrancer ; but is contributed to Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for March, 1861, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
We may venture to assume that Mr. Maurice would not place 
the Herculis Columne of human knowledge at the point indicated 
by Dr. Temple. Entirely agreeing with Mr. Maurice, that, but 
fur the creed of Nice, the Church's various schools would have 





1 The authorities for the above statements are as follows :—Routh, Scriptor. 
Eccles, Opuscula, tom. i. p. 363-4, tom. ii. pp. 8.—Hase’s Libri Symbolici (Con- 
fessio Augustana).- -Canones Concil. Trident. (Sessio III.).—Eighth Article of the 
Church of England.—Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall,’ chap, xxi. 
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sunk into warring philosophical sects, we venture to trace what 
seem to us the probable steps of declension, on the part of a 
community which should have adopted Dr. Temple’s views. 

Firstly, then, suppose it assumed that ‘not even revelation 
has brought within the reach of human faculties’ the solution 
of the problem, whether the Son is, or is not, of one substance 
with the Father. The question has evidently become an open 
one; and (as all history tends to show) the majority soon learn 
to adopt the easier and lower view of any question that is open. 
The second step is that semi-Arianism becomes for a brief season 
triumphant. But the semi-Arian creed is simply a mass of 
irreconcileable contradictions. It taught ‘that the Son was 
‘born before all times, yet not eternal; not a creature, yet not 
‘God; of His substance, yet not of the same substance; and 
‘His exact and perfect resemblance in all things, yet not a 
‘second Deity.’ The third descent is to Arianism proper. 
Yet here how to escape the taunts of S. Ambrose, S. Athanasius, 
S. Hilary, and other orthodox Fathers, that Arianism involved 
the worship of one believed to be a creature; involved, that is 
to say, the guilt of a formal idolatry.2 There remains then, 
fourthly, the extremest form of Arianism, the Anomean, which 
teaches, with AXtius and Eunomeus, that Christ is unlike the 
Father in His essence as well as in other respects. And an 
Anomeean is surely ripe for the fifth degree, that of Socinianism. 

And even this last position—which, by denying the divinity 
of the Son and the personality of the Spirit, throws men back 
upon natural religion, and surrenders all the advantages of 
revelation—is it safe from a further declension? One avowed 
ground for anti-Trinitarianism is the inconceivable nature of a 
Threefold Personality. But it has been pointed out that it is 
at least. equally inconceivable how an Infinite Being should be 
a Person at all ;* and that consequently, as has : ae and again 
= true, philosophical Unitarianism may easily subside into 

antheism, or it may be into Manichzxism, which is, indeed, 
only a species of Pantheism. 

Then follows, inevitably, the position maintained by Mr. 
Emerson, and by many Orientals; that evil is not really evil, 
but only a lesser form of good. And again, as Hindoo philoso- 
phy maintains, since all souls are emanations from Siva, and 
parts of Siva, every act of man is an act of the Deity. But 
the Deity cannot really do wrong; neither can any part of the 





1 Newman’s Arians, p. 318. 2 See Bright’s History, p. 18, note. 

8 The possible use of this argument, which has been pointed out by orthodox 
believers, is no mere phantasy, It is literally employed in a book on ‘ Spiritualism,’ 
mem in America, and justly rebuked in an Irvingite tract (Liverpool : 

oolard). 
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Deity, as the human soul. Therefore the distinction between 
right and wreng is but a baseless illusion, however necessary 
for our guidance in this present life. The practical results of 
such doctrines are, we understand, illustrated with great force 
in a German tale (by some unknown Lutheran of earnestness 
and piety) entitled, ‘ Hritis sicut Deus.’ 

Here, however, we shall probably be met by a protest. 
‘Your sequence,’ it may be said, ‘is ingenious, and possibly 
‘even logically correct: but let us view the matter broadly and 
‘practically. Surely, as a plain matter of fact, no educated 
‘man in a Christian country does profess, that human ignorance 
‘is any excuse for refusing to form an opinion upon such a 
‘ fundamental question, as the existence of a personal God?’ 

We answer by narrating a few facts. In 1844 died a young 
author who, whatever his faults (and we have heard him accused 
of immeasurable self-conceit) must have possessed very con- 
siderable powers of attractiveness: inasmuch as two of his 
friends, both of high literary standing, undertook to write the 
history of his life. The biographers were Mr. Carlyle and the 
late Archdeacon Hare; their common subject John Sterling. 
Mr. Carlyle gives us a portion of a long letter addressed to 
himself, in which Sterling criticises, with considerable minute- 
ness of detail, Mr. Carlyle’s somewhat rhapsodical book, the 
Sartor Resartus. After much curious literary criticism the 
following remarks occur. We reprint them with Mr. Carlyle’s 
comments, preserving the italics, &c. of the original. 


‘Allthis, of course, appears to me true and relevant ; but I cannot help feeling 
that it is, after all, but a poor piece of quackery to comment on a multitude of 
phenomena without adverting to the principle which lies at the root, and gives 
the true meaning to them all. Now this*principle I seem to myself to find in the 
state of mind which is attributed to Teufelsdréckh ; in his state of mind, I say, 
not in his opinions, though these are in him, as in all men, most important, 
being one of the best indices to his state of mind. Now what distinguishes 
him, not merely from the greatest and best men who have been on earth for 
eighteen hundred years, but from the whole body of those who have been 
working forwards towards the good, and have been the salt and light of the 
world, is this: that he does not believe ina God. Do not be indignant, I am 
blaming no one ;—but if I write my thoughts, I must write them honestly.’ 


Sterling proceeds to speak of the want of peace; of the want 
of calm and cheerful reliance displayed by the imaginary 
Teufelsdréckh. He then adds— 


‘Something of this state of mind I may say that I understand; for I have 
myself experienced it. And the root of the matter appears to me: A want of 
sympathy with the great body of those who are now endeavouring to guide and 
help onward their fellow-men. And in what is this alienation grounded? It is, 
—s believe, simply in the difference on that point; viz.: the clear, deep, 
habitual recognition of a one living, personal God, essentially good, wise, true, 
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and holy, the Author of all that exists; and a reunion with whom is the only end 
of all rational beings. This belief .......... om follow several pages on 
‘Personal God,’ and other abstruse, or indeed properly unspeakable matters ; these, 
and ageneral postscript of qualifying purport, I will suppress; extracting only the 
Sollowing fractions, as luminous, or slightly significant to us.) * 


It is honourable to Sterling to have written thus; it is credit- 
able to the biographer that he did not suppress so valuable a 
page in a book which, we must own, has always struck us with 
a very deepawe. But the point for our present consideration is 
this. Here we have Mr. Carlyle, a writer of unquestioned 
genius, of very widely extended influence, applying, if we are 
not mistaken, precisely the same kind of language to the dis- 
tinction between a personal God and a mere impersonal Anima 
Mundi? as Dr. Temple applies to the distinctions made by the 
Church of the Fathers. They are, says Mr. Carlyle of the 
one, ‘abstruse, or indeed, properly unspeakable matters ;’ they 
are, says Dr. Temple of the other, ‘questions which even the 
Church cannot solve.’ And who will guarantee us, that if we 
begin with employing these arguments, as does the Head Master 
of Rugby, we may not end with employing them as is done by 
this biographer of Sterling? 

Ah! who indecd? In all solemnity we say it, but we are 
unable to discern one single weapon of defence for the position 
of Dr. Temple, which is not likewise, to a very considerable de- 
gree, available for the protection of Mr. Carlyle. But the 
personality of the Almighty is taught, it may be urged, in Holy 
Scripture. Granted; but then we maintain that the consubstan- 
tiality of the Son is taught there too. Neither of the terms 
which we have italicised occurs explicitly in the Bible; but the 
one is, in our Church’s belief, as really implied there as the 
other. But you must admit, it is perhaps rejoined, the historical 
fact of numbers of Arians and semi-Arians who never renounced 
the name of Christians. True; but we cannot help remembering, 
at the same time, the existence of numbers of Gnostics, and of 
a vast array of Pantheists, in the early ages, in the middle ages, 
and in our own nineteenth century, who would have been most 
indignant if any contemporary should so much as hint a doubt 
of the justice of their claim to be Christians. And what shall be 
said of the Paulicians? Here we have the spectacle of a bod 
of men calling themselves nominatim the disciples of S. Paul, 
making especial claim to represent his doctrine and that of his 
divine Master, and yet maintaining the dualistic principles of 





1 Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, pp. 278—280 (edit. of 1857). 

? «Spinoza may have believed in a God,’ said the late Mr. Le Bas to the writer, 
‘but it was a God that I should as soon think of worshipping, as I should of falling 
‘ down and worshipping the force of gravitation.’ 
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the Magians and Manicheans. ‘ The rational Christian,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘ was justly offended, that the Paulicians should dare to 
‘violate the unity of God, the first article of natural and re- 
‘ vealed religion.’ But Paulicianism, it may be argued, did not 
spread like Arianism. No, it did not spread (unless we consider 
the subsequent Manichezism of the Albigenses as its offspring), 
but for this a special reason may be assigned. Paulicianism was 
well-nigh coeval with the rise of Mahometanism ; the death 
of Mahomet having occurred in A.p. 632, and Paulicianism having 
arisen about a.p. 660, when the sword of the Arab teacher's 
followers was in its fullest vigour. And well can we accept the 
remark of a philosophic writer upon Islamism, who suggests that 
among other benefits which the Almighty may have designed to 
effect by the permitted rise of this religion, the overthrow of 
the infinitely worse errors of Paulicianism may have been one. 
For the Koran, with all its faults, never hesitates for a single 
instant on this fundamental article of faith. 1ts theism is a real 
theism ; it does not, with Mr. Carlyle, treat the existence of a 
personal God as ‘a properly unspeakable matter,’ but, from 
beginning to end it speaks as, e.g.in the second Sura, ‘God! 
‘there is no God but He, the living, the self-subsisting ; neither 
‘slumber nor sleep seizeth Him; to Him belongeth whatsoever 
‘is in heaven and on earth.’ 

It-is our objection to the teaching of Mr. Carlyle, that it 
would land us on a far lower level than that of the Koran. It 
is our objection to the teaching of Dr. Temple, that it seems, if 
pressed to its just conclusions, to bring us down to that of Mr 
Carlyle. 

And if this be, indeed, in our humble judgment, its danger, then 
we can conceive no possible circumstance which should induce us 
to withhold the expression of that belief. Not glowing pictures of 
the virtues of primitive Christendom ; not the stern moral purity 
which breathes through this Essay on the ‘Education of the 
World ;’ not recollections entertained by any of the Temple, 
who taught by example as an undergraduate, nor the Temple— 
Templa quam dilecta /—who taught, by precept and example too, 
amidet the mountain ranges of the West. "AAX’ od yap mpo ve 
Ths adnOelas tiyuntréos avyp:? or again, in still more familiar 
words, Sdfeve Sav tows Bértiov elvar wai Seiv eri cwrnpia 
ye THs adnOeias Kal Ta oixeia avaipelv® . . . .« apoiv yap 
évrow irow dovov, mpotimav Tv adrynOeav. 

We proceed to quote, as we promised, from a book -which 
speaks in a very different strain of the three Creeds :— 





1 Decline and Fall, chap. liv. ? Plato de Republ. lib. x. p. 595 c. 
® Aristot. Eth. Nicomach. i. cap. 6. 
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‘The most obvious claim which the Creeds have upon the 
‘student of the mystery of the Holy Trinity, is their excellency 
‘as stutements of the doctrine. And were this the whole of their 
‘value, it would not be small. It is no trifling advantage to 
‘have the proposition clearly before us, though severed from the 
‘arguments by which it is established; to know, in the outset 
‘of our inquiry, that there is no mistaking the nature of the 
‘points at issue; that one thousand years, on the lowest calcu- 
ation, have passed away, since those venerable symbols have 
‘received the slightest verbal alteration ; that during all that 
‘time, they have drawn the line clear and distinct between 
‘the receivers and impugners of the doctrine; that they have 
‘left as little room for evasion and verbal disputation as any 
‘form of words can leave, and have built into close and 
‘ practical connexion the symbol and the doctrine. . . . . 

‘Their extraordinary excellency, as dogmatic statements, is, 
‘in itself, a strong presumption of the truth of the doctrine 
‘ which they contain. We must ascribe to Providence a success 
‘which far transcends merely human foresight. Who could 
‘have thought antecedently, that formule drawn up in the 
‘fourth century, would have retained their vitality so wonder- 
‘ fully, and rise in as direct opposition to the errors of the nine- 
‘teenth century, as they did to those which prevailed in the day 
‘when they were written? Who would not have imagined, 
‘ that philosophical and social changes would have so altered our 
‘method of intellectual warfare, as to render the old bulwarks 
‘ against error no longer a serviceable defence? Surely there is 
‘something in this permanence which testifies not only to 
‘their clearness of «intellectual statement, but to their firm 
‘hold on truth . . . . They come, not as formule 
‘known only or understood only by the Jearned, which, at 
‘a certain stated time we are called upon, once for all, 
‘to accept or reject ; but as parts of our worship, incorpora- 
‘ted in our devotions, blending with our prayers. As 
‘the religious act in which we are engaged becomes more 
‘special and more solemn, they become more prominent also. 
‘We have the Apostles’ Creed in our Daily Prayers; the 
‘ Nicene Creed attends on the Communion Service ; and on cer- 
‘tain more solemn days the Athanasian Creed, in its greater 
‘fulness and expansion, takes the place in the Morning Prayer 
‘of the shorter and more usual symbol. Thus they are evidently 
‘meant not as mere checks and guards against error, but as 
‘ positive helps to devotion. They are of course directly opposed 
‘ to heretical doctrine ; and as such are insisted on in our Articles. 
‘ But much more than this; they are to the English Church the 
‘ framework of her systematic Christianity, the expression of the 
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‘object of her faith, and the ground of her hope: a token of 
‘peace within her borders; a guard against enemies without; 
‘a free breathing-place for concord and charity. — a 
‘ Without asserting any theory with regard to their authority, 
‘we may insist on the fact of their reception. We know that 
‘they have been, substantially, in the Church since the fourth 
‘century ; that those parts of the Christian family which have 
‘ displayed continuous life and energy, have uniformly held them ; 
‘ that in towered like a rock above the storms of the Reforma- 
‘tion; that even now large bodies of men around us hold to 
‘them, in contradiction of their own principles, and profess their 
‘allegiance to the form, lest they should sacrifice the truth which 
‘it contains. Should it not convince us most strongly of their 
‘truth and value to find them harmonising so thoroughly with 
‘the remainder of the body of truth which has been committed 
‘to our charge: and, as we consider God’s providential dealings 
‘ with us, to observe how far He has put away from us those who 
‘reject them ; how severed we are from them—to a great extent 
‘locally, much more in thought and feeling;. how the whole 
‘course and posture of things leads us (and justifies us in leading 
‘us) to regard them as being as absolutely and unconditionally 
‘true as ary really significant form of words can be? ... They 
‘speak with a clear and unmistakeable voice; they give cohe- 
‘rency to the whole range of Christian doctrine, which gathers 
‘around them as its natural centre ; and they are written unmis- 
‘takeably in the records of the Church, which is the pillar and 
‘ ground of the truth.’ ! 

We must apologise for quoting so largely from a single 
volume; but we know not where else to look for so concise a 
statement ; and to re-cast it in a mould of our own would be too 
much like impertinence. And now, before leaving Dr. Temple’s 
Essay, we propose to extract a few of the characteristics which 
he assigns to his avtodv@pw7ros, or representative man, in order 
that we may judge whether the other Essayists seem at all 
likely to realise the portraiture thus given. 


‘Lastly, he learns much by contradiction. The collision of society compels 
him to state his opinions clearly ; to.defend them; to modify them when inde- 
fensible ; perhaps to surrender them altogether, consciously or unconsciously ; 
still more often to absorb them into larger and fuller thoughts, less forcible, but 
more comprehensive. . . . But the greatest of his gains is what seems a loss ; 
for he learns not to attempt the solution of insoluble problems, and to bave no 
opinion at all on many points of the deepest interest.’—Pp. 34, 35. 


We venture to repeat these words with a brief running com- 
mentary of our own. The representative man, it appears, 





1 Chrétien, Lectures on the Study of Theology, pp. 29—35. 
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‘learns much by contradiction.’ [It must be long, then, since 
any men have enjoyed greater advantages, in this respect, than 
the seven Essayists ; and there must be numbers who earnestly 
hope that men so circumstanced will profit by their opportuni- 
ties.] ‘ The collision of society compels him to state his opinions 
clearly.’ [Such a result would, in the case of the volume before 
us, prove, in many instances, a decided gain. ‘There is hardly 
a critic who does not join with us in complaining of the obscurity 
which besets a portion of at least four or five of the Essays. | 
‘To defend them.’ [This very difficult task we can hardly 
expect to see undertaken, until the sale of the volume becomes 
a little slacker, and until some of the promised publications by 
Lord Lindsay, Professor Ellicott, and others, have appeared. 
We shall then look anxiously for the defence.] ‘ Perhaps to 
surrender them altogether, consciously or unconsciously.’ [A 
consummation, indeed, devoutly to be wished in the case of a 
very large proportion of the opinions expressed or insinuated in 
‘Essays and Reviews.’] ‘ Still more often to absorb them into 
larger and fuller thoughts, less forcible, but more comprehensive.’ 
[We have not the slightest desire to make acquaintance with 
any of these ‘larger and fuller thoughts.’ To their authors 
they may, very possibly, seem more comprehensive than the 
vastest ideas to which we have hitherto been accustomed ; more 
comprehensive, perhaps, than the doctrines of the Trinity, of the 
Incarnation, of Monotheism. ‘ There is not on the east bank of 
‘the Rhine a philosophy which respects itself, which has not two 
* or three trinities to choose from, and for which the incarnation 
* of the divine Word in finite nature is not an habitual fact, and 
‘even the abiding mainspring of creation. We do not say 
that the ‘larger and fuller thoughts’ of any of our Essayists 
have as yet reached this Germanic pitch of comprehensiveness, 
but they seem in some cases to be far advanced upon the road.] 
‘ And to have no opinion at all on many points of the deepest 
interest.’ [This lesson, at any rate, is being rapidly conned by 
the Essayists. There is scarcely a leading dogma of the Christian 
religion, with respect to which some of the seven do not seem to 
occupy this position. Is it true that God created the heaven 
and the earth? To us, as to many others, the late Mr. Baden 
Powell's Essay seems to answer, ‘I have no opinion.’ Is the 
Almighty a personal God, or only an impersonal soul of the 
universe? Mr. Wilson surely answers, ‘I have no opinion.’ 
For he tells us at p. 153, in the very spirit, and almost the 
words of Mr. Carlyle, that ‘as to abstruse points of doctrine 





1M. Albert de Broglie, in the Revue des deux Mondes for 1 Mars, 1851 (tome 
ix. p. 916). 
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‘concerning the Divine Nature itself, those subjects may be 
‘thought to be beyond the range of our faculties. If one says 
‘aye, no other is entitled to say no to his aye; if one says no, 
‘no one is entitled to say aye to his no.’ We wonder aden 
Mr. Wilson considers that 8S. Paul was entitled to tell Titus to 
reject a heretic after two admonitions, or to announce to the 
Galatians his anathema against any who should preach a new 
Gospel?! Is there any single real prediction contained in the 
Old Testament? Dr. Rowland Williams answers, at pp. 69, 70, 
‘I have no opinion.’ Is the Holy Spirit a person, or only the 
effluence of the Father? Professor Jowett surely says, in the 
plainest terms, at p. 360, ‘I have no opinion.’ 

It is on these very grounds, because the Essayists write like 
men who would fain rob us, one by one, of all our convictions, 
and leave usin the mental position of the philosophers of the 
Academy, that we so earnestly protest against the effect which 
this volume, taken as a whole, is so calculated to produce upon 
the mind. Sure we are, however much the authors may 
inclined to question it, that in repeating the Church’s Creeds 
thousands and thousands, with us, repeat them not only with 
the lips, but with the heart and understanding also. ‘ For with 
‘the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with the 
‘mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ 


On turning to the Essay of the late Professor Powell, and 
considering it with reference to dogma, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a very profound and interesting problem, namely, 
the relation of theology to physical science. 

Far be it from us, even for one moment, to imagine that 
such a theme can be properly discussed in the very few pages 
which we are at present able to devote to it. Enough, if we 
are able to throw out a few leading hints, of which we can 
most sincerely say, valeant quantum valeant / 

The immense fields of knowledge which are capable of being 
explored by the cultivators of physical science render necessary 
a division of labour. It is barely ible for the same man to 
be a high original authority, much less an original discoverer, 
in geology, chemistry, astronomy, and natural history all at 
once. ore or less completely, the physicist is compelled to 
devote himself to what our neighbours term a spécialité. But 
hereupon arises a difficulty. ‘The conclusions of one science are 
constantly interfering with those of another. A familiar in- 
stance of this truth is afforded by the supposition of a mere 





1 Titus iii. 10; Galat. i. 8, 9. 
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student of mechanics, who should maintain without reserve, 
that the Newtonian hypothesis of gravitation was never, under 
any circumstances, infringed. A very tyro in the pursuit of 
magnetism and electricity must know, that a piece of iron will 
leap up to the magnet, in despite of the attraction of gravitation. 
The general principle herein involved may be stated in the 
language of Sir James Mackintosh, who, after dividing 
science into physical and moral, proceeds:—‘ Even this divi- 
‘sion, however, cannot be safely employed, without warning the 
‘reader, that no science is entirely insulated, and that the 
‘ principles of one are often only the conclusions and results of 
‘ another.’ » 

Let this be once conceded, and theology may prove to have 
the same right to intervene, the same right to modify the 
conclusions of physical science in general, that electricity has to 
modify those of mechanics, and metaphysics those of physiology. 
Such a claim on the part of theology has been frankly admitted, 
nay insisted upon, by numbers of the very highest names in 
physical science ; such as Newton, Volta, Galvani, Davy, Aber- 
cromby, and many illustrious spirits among the living, as well as 
among the mighty dead. But it is idle, of course, to shut our 
eyes to the fact, that a large number of scientific men have 
either secretly or avowedly denied the claim ; and that this list 
includes men of great mental power, such as Lucretius, Laplace, 
and but too many among the speculators of our own time. 
They would say, it is ail very well for geologists to admit the 
claims of chemistry, or for anatomists to listen to opticians : 
but the claim of theology cannot be admitted, for this simple 
and sufficient reason, that theology is not a science. 

Now with this class of men we decline to argue for the 
present. What Professor Powell would have urged on this 
score we do not profess to know; but it hardly seems probable 
that any of his colleagues would adopt such a line of argument 
as that just named. Indeed, an apologist for the volume, 
whose letters have been admitted into the columns of the 
Guardian, aay! 2 to defend the ‘ Essays and Reviews’ on the 
express ground that theology 7s a science. 

ut a modified view of the case may be put forward. It may 
be said that the very fact of a man being devoted to a particular 
phase of his special subject renders it almost impossible for him 
to contemplate even that one subject (and much less other 
subjects) from another point of view. Non omnia possumus 
omnes. The man of science must be permitted for a time to 





Ethical Philosophy, sub init. Cf. Professor Kingsley’s Inaugural Lecture on 
History (Cambridge: Macmillan, 1860), 
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pursue his way, and leave it to others to enunciate the faults 
which they find with his conclusions, on the score of mental 
science, or of practical morality, or of religion. 

There is much force in these considerations. They have, not 
long since, been ‘ in the pages of Macmillan’s Magazine in 
a spirit of true, modest, and temperate philosophy, that demands 
our most grateful recognition. But on one limitation arising 
out of our present subject, we believe that, as English Church- 
men, we have a fair right to insist. We claim the lawfulness of 
asking the votary of the natural sciences :—‘ Do or do not your 
‘premises involve such and such conclusions in the province of 
‘religion?’ And, when a clear and definite reply 7s given, we 
may then proceed to consider, whether the religious tenet 
seemingly attacked be only a pious opinion, arising out of an 
assumed (perhaps hastily assumed) interpretation of certain 
texts; or whether it be in reality a dogma; that is to say, ‘a 
‘fundamental article of saving truth, asserted or implied in 
‘Holy Scripture, taught by the Church Universal, and conso- 
‘nant to sound reason.’ And if it be a dogma, then once more 
we claim the right to say, ‘ By this truth of revelation we abide, 
‘for the love of God and the sake of our own and others’ souls: 
‘for your adverse conclusion we have no ears ;—“ Let God be 
‘true and every man a liar.”’ 

A few examples will serve to illustrate our meaning. The 
great majority of scientific discoveries do not in the least degree 
affect religion. Let Paracelsus revolutionise medicine by daring 
to give poisons as remedies for disease: a thing not consciously 
attempted, we believe, before his time, though now, constantly 
practised on the most extensive scale.. The anti-Manichean 
argument, such as Southey puts into the mouth of his Thalaba, 
receives indeed a fresh accession, but (speaking generally) 
religion is passed by. Let Lavoisier begin to revolutionise 
chemistry; the reign of terror may pronounce on him the fatal 
sentence, ‘ The Republic has no need of chemists,’ but a Davy 
will worthily succeed to the task. Religion is still left un- 
touched. Yet one thought will inevitably occur to the mass of 
ordinary Christians, as well as to professed theologians. They 
cannot but inquire, whether it is reasonable for teachers of 

hysical science to be so angry, as they often are, when be- 
ones in Christianity pause, before accepting as final, the 





1 We venture to repeat a definition given in this Review in July, 1855, just to 
show that we are not forging arguments fora particular occasion. The meaning of 
the last clause in this definition may be illustrated by the following words of the 
late Rev. Charles Marriott. ‘Whatever men may profess, it is scarcely possible for 
‘us to hold, as a portion of our Christian faith, anything in which we do not in some 
‘ sort think we see reason.’ —Preface to Five Sermons on Faith, dc. 1859. 
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conclusions attained by sciences which are still in so shifting 
and uncertain a state. 

It might seem unfair, while touching on this subject, to omit 
all reference to the famous case of Galileo. Now we need not 
stop to inquire whether any weight is to be attached to the 
arguments of living Roman Catholic writers (such as Cardinal 
Wiseman, Dr. Newman, and others), who plead that Galileo 
seems to have urged his right to press his scientific conclusion 
as a formal interpretation of the sacred text, though we may 
remark, in passing, that Dr. Whewell seems inclined to think 
that there is some real ground for this palliation of the Papal 
court of that day. But what we are concerned with is this: 
The primé facie interpretations of Psalm xcvi.10 (‘ He hath made 
the round world so fast, that it cannot be moved’) and of similar 
texts, which seemed to speak of the earth as stationary, were 
pious opinions only, and nothing more. They were not articles 
of saving truth, nor had the Church Universal ever insisted 
upon them as such. ‘To re-consider the true interpretation of 
Genesis, as the call of geology (when geology becomes a more 
settled science), of Exodus or Chronicles, or of particular pro- 
phecies, at the bidding of really trustworthy historical data, is 
something very different from resigning, at the beck of a novel 
scientific hypothesis, the primary and fundamental articles of 
natural and revealed religion. 

Let us not, however, be understood to regard physical science 
as a ruthless enemy, and simply as an object of dread. We do 
not fear it, and we are not unmindful, that it often comes to us 
as a friend. As this guise is sometimes overlooked, we will 
just, at the risk of apparent digression, allude to one or two 
exemplifications of our meaning. 

Modern science has very récently discovered that wheat, if 
sown under certain conditions of soil, in warm countries, does 
not reproduce wheat, but grows up in the form of a long grass. 
The condition of the growth into corn is the decomposition of 
the seed. Now Tom Paine selected S. Paul’s comparison of the 
resurrection of our mortal bodies to the quickening of a seed of 
wheat, or other grain, as peculiarly absurd and false. It proves 
to be remarkably exact. ‘ If,’ says a really profound man of science, 
M. Babinet,—‘ if corn were not compelled to die in the winter— 
if it were not, in botanical language, an annual, it would never 
produce those harvests which support so vast a number of lives.’! 

It is a long-known fact of popular science, alluded to by poets 
—as Milton—that the axis of the earth.is inclined. Voltaire 





_" Revue des dewx Mondes, 15 Janvier, 1856 (tomei.p. 439). M. Babinet writes 
without the slightest allusion to Paine’s objection, and is probably ignorant that 
it was ever made. ; 
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made this the occasion of one of his sneers at the divine wisdom, 
remarking how much simpler and better would have been the 
upright arrangement. The truly scientific man just named, 
commenting on this opinion, observes— 


‘It is unfortunate that Voltaire, when he laughed at the leaning of the 
earth’s axis, saying it was presented to the sun sideways clumsily—it is unfor- 
tunate that he was ignorant what climate Jupiter has whose axis is placed 
straight opposite to the sun: perhaps even then he could scarcely have been 
perfectly satisfied. At any rate, it might have have shewn him that the ridi- 
cule he was casting on our planet was not very well founded, for it is just this 
“clumsy ” position, as he calls it, which gives the means of life every year from 
pole to pole. But for this, our corn, which requires 2,000 degrees of heat accu- 
mulated during a certain number of days, would not ripen at all in Europe, in 
a temperature no warmer than March. As for vines, they would be out of the 
question.’ ? 


In fact, Jupiter, in consequence of his upright axis, has, 
properly speaking, no seasons at all. 

Some eminent French physicists, as M. Chaubard, and M. 
Marcel de Serres, have pursued researches into the nature of 
light. The conclusion at which they arrive is, that light existed 
in a diffused state before the formation of the sun.” Such 
certainly appears to be the teaching of an ancient book, wherein 
we read of the creation of light on the first day or epoch, and of 
the sun upon the fourth. Lord Macaulay mentions this Mosaic 
account of light being created before the sun, as a stock subject 
for the profane jests of the Deists in the time of William III. 
Perhaps, though the historian does not seem aware of it, the 
Deists may prove to have been slightly in a hurry. 

Let it be further remarked, that as a day, before the creation 
of the sun, cannot be reasonably restricted to a period of twenty- 
four hours, it is, of course, equally possible that the word is not 
so to be limited throughout the chapter. <A suspicion of this 
crossed the acute and devout mind of S. Anselm, in the reign of 
William Rufus, long before geology was ever heard of. ‘ If,’ 
says the Primate, in his profound tractate on the Incarnation, 
‘if those days, in which Moses seems to say that this universe 
‘was not simultaneously made, are to be understood differently 
‘from the days we now see and live in, then, &c.' Other, and 





1 Ibid. p. 442 (slightly abbreviated). 

2 Cit. ap. M. Nicolas. Etudes Philosoph. liv. ii. chap. ii, M. Marcel de Serres 
does not seem to be a biassed witness in antes of revelation; since, in the true 
spirit of Mr. Goodwin, he calls the statement of Moses on this head an intuition of 
genius. 

3 *Si autem ... . ef diesilli, in quibus Moyses istum mundum non simul factum 
esse videtur dicere, aliter sunt intelligendi, quam sicut videmus istos dies, in quibus 
vivimus.’—Cur Deus Homo (lib. i. cap. xviii.). We have never seen the passage 
adduced in this matter. For the references in the next note we have to thank 
M. Nicolas (Etudes Philos. liv.-ii. chap. ii.). 
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much earlier, Fathers had spoken to the same effect more dis- 
tinctly. Thus Origen evidently implies it in two passages of 
his extant works, and (we believe) S. Athanasius, and, most 
explicitly, S. Augustine. A few words from the last-named 
deserve to be quoted. ‘ Forasmuch as we cannot, in this our 
‘earthly mortality, experience and perceive that day (Gen. ii 5), 
‘ or those days, which are counted in repetition, and if we can at 
‘all attain to understanding them, we ought not to venture 
‘hastily on a rash opinion (non debemus temerariam precipitare 
‘ sententiam), as if no more fitting and probable opinion could be 
‘advanced; we may believe that those seven days which now 
‘make up a week... in such sort represent those days of 
‘creation, that we need not in the least to hesitate to think that 
‘ they are not like them, but extremely different (ut non eos illis 
‘ similes, sed multtum impares minime dubitemus).’* 

This list might be extended. We might allude, for instance, 
to the discovery of the identity of all human blood, and the 
difference of its composition from that of animals, in connexion 
with the apostle’s speech at Athens: ‘He hath made of one 
blood all nations of men.’ But we forbear. Indeed, our only 
excuse for this digression is the wish not to be one-sided in these 
very cursory remarks on physical science. 

We turn to one of the most striking illustrations of its rela- 


tion to dogma, namely, the hypothesis of Mr. Darwin. 

. And, firstly, let us confess that we do not feel that extreme 
dread of the results of this hypothesis which has been expressed 
in certain quarters. Just as the practitioners of the regular 
school of medicine may have learnt —s from those 


theories of homeopathy and hydropathy which they denounce 
as quasi-heretical ; even so, too, do we imagine it to be very 
possible, that the rejection of Mr. Darwin’s view in its extreme 
form may prove compatible with a belief that the number of 
original species in the animal and vegetable world has been sup- 
posed to be very much larger than it really is. Even already 
we find Professor Henslow appearing to consider this view ‘a 
stumble in the right direction,’ though ‘ faulty in its general con- 
clusions,’ and his connexion Mr. Jenyns, writing to him, ‘like 
‘ myself, a may go the length of imagining that many of 
‘ the smaller groups, both of animals and plants, may at some re- 
‘mote period have had a common parentage.’* 





1 Origen, De Principiis, lib. iv. § 16; Cont. Cels. lib. vi. 50, 51. §. August. 
(the passage given above) De Genesi ad litteram, lib. iv. cap. xxvii. § 44. Weare 


not sure that these passages have not already appeared in Dr, Buckland’s Bridg- 
water Treatise. 


® Macmillan’s Magazine, No. 16, February 1861 (p. 336). 
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Mr. Jenyns continues: ‘I do not, with some, say that the 
‘whole of his theory cannot be true—but that it is very far 
‘from being ag and I doubt its ever being ote to 
‘ prove it.’ ere we pause; we do say that Mr. Darwin's 
hypothesis, if we understand it aright, cannot as a whole be 
true; because we believe it to be, in its totality, at variance 
with the very first principles both of natural and revealed 
religion. To make out clearly, whether we do understand it 

ight, we should have to request from some of its supporters a 
plain and unmistakeable answer to certain queries. To put 
forth these queries on our own behalf, as students of theology, 
might, we are well aware, subject us in some quarters to those 
hard insinuations of bigotry, priestcraft, hatred of knowledge, 
&c. &c., with which we are all so familiar, But it may be per- 
mitted to make such inquiries in the words of the Atheneum, 
a journal most devoted to the interests of science, and not usuall 
charged with an undue bias for the conclusions of divines. We 
reprint the passage from that journal, rapeand as it stands, 
simply italicising a few of the sentences which are most pertinent 
to our present theme. 


‘With Mr. Darwin’s volume in our hands, we have more than once seriously 
mused upon the author’s ulterior aim. What, we have said to ourselves, could 
be his high and dominant purpose in devoting so many years to such a volume 
as this, and in preparing a more elaborate sequel to this forerunner? What 
is his u!timate philosophy—for a man so meditative and so cultivated cannot be 
without one—and what would he wish his readers to hold as the lofty issue of 
his theoretic teachings? What does he really mean, for instance, by this 
Natural Selection, to which so much is attributed? If it operates as a 
presiding principle through innumerable ages,—if it selects, assorts, distin- 
guishes and preserves,—if it gathers up manifold small increments, and rejects 
parts obsolete and unsuitable,—if it aggrandizes small increments into great 
and long-enduring results,—if it exercises a power that never fails, that is 
never hindered and never weakened,—if it foresees its end through millions of 
a and through all these years is ever controlling imperfection and contri- 

uting to perfection—and we think we find all these potencies variously, 
though vaguely, ascribed by Mr. Darwin to his supposed principle,—i/, we 
say, Natural Selection is and does all this,—then it 1s either God, or it is a 
pestilent abstraction. y it be God, why not say so in the plain language of many 
men? If it be not God, what is that you are attempting to set up upon altars 
where men usually worship him? What is this wonderful power, to which you 
would give what most men regard as the inalienable prerogatives of Deity? Do 
not reply that, though it exists, we can know nothing of it,—do not carry us back 
to Athens, where men ignorantly worshipped an unknown God. What is its 
significance ? Is it human, or divine, or organic, a substance, an essence, or a 
shadow P 

In an age when all Science and all Philosophy are labouring to attain 
clearness and precision, it is certainly as desirable to have it here as elsewhere. 
Suppose us to be converts to your theory, and to accept all you propound, pray 
tell us, in perspicuous language, what we have gained. Apparently, you would 
have us believe that a wonderful and prescient principle is swaying the sceptre 
of the natural kingdoms, sustaining, conducting and improving all that lives 
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towards a grand natural millennium. You do not proclaim this to be the 
Infinite Intelligence, for you make it inherent in organized matter; yet, that it 
may accomplish what you declare to be its achievements, the Infinite Intelli- 
gence, at some vastly remote period of time, must have ordained that portions 
of his own intelligence should go forth at every instant of following time to 
things external, or to millions of beings whom you assume to be endowed with 
such powers of discrimination as to be continually electing and combining the 
elements of progressive improvement, and as continually excluding all that is 
unfavourable and deteriorative. There is a mighty march along ten thousand 
lines of life to natural optimism; but who heads it, who commands, who 
contrives and controls and carries out this astonishing advance? Natural 
Selection—do you again reply? Then, again, most certainly this same Natural 
a is Deity, or Fate, or nothing—unless you would suppose a duality 
of powers. 

But if Deity, then the Creator. The Creator? What need of Him in this 
philosophy, which reduces Creation to a minimum of effect, and a vanishing point 
in infinite antiquity ? A few primordial forms, unlike anything we have beheld, 
were, you admit, created, or, possibly, only one. Then Man was not specially 
created, whatever the Biblical myth may affirm. As to admiring the works of © 
the Creator—where are they? These varied and wonderful organizations all 
around us are but transmutations or developments,—at least, none of them are 
special creations, As ¢o worshipping our Creator, how can we do so? If your 
doctrines be true, then the only man who appears to have worshipped aright 
was Job, when he exclaimed, “I have said to corruption, Thou art my father : 
to the worm, Thou art my mother and my sister.” Perhaps we may add the 
Bgyptiaus, who, as they worshipped an ape, were wiser and more religious than 
men have hitherto conceived. That was not idolatry, but reverence for ancestry. 
Is this the key to the Egyptian sacredness of certain animals? Were those 
knowing priests transmutationalists ? At any rate our most appropriate temple 
or heralds’ college would be the Zoological Gardens. Let every man who 
passes the Chimpanzee or catches sight of a Gorilla salute his great-great- 
grandfather, ‘The number of removes and the exact degree of consanguinity 
may be uncertain, but we are all lineal descendants. The likeness is not very 
flattering ; but then we have improved, and are splendid examples of the 
blessed effects of Natural Selection. There may be a slight tendency to 
reversion, perhaps, but on the whole the improvement is manifest, and we 
ought to be extremely grateful :— 


’Tis sweet to see the “ human face divine,” 
And sweet to feel the monkey’s is not mine ! 


If Mr. Darwin, or his friends on his behalf, repudiate such inferences as 
these, then let them show that they do not follow from his theory when fully 
carried out. J¢ is vain to say he does not meddle with theology, when he comes 
behind it and deals out to it his deadliest blow. If the general faith be, in his 
opinion, groundless, let him belabour it as he will—and the more openly the 
more honestly.’—Atheneum, No. 1723, November 3d, 1860 (p. 586). 


Mr. Darwin, and Mr. Darwin’s scientific friends, may pro- 
bably decline to make any reply to such demands, let them 
come from whiat quarter they may. ‘We are,’ they may 
declare, ‘under no special bond to teach theology, or to say 
‘in what way these scientific theories can be made to harmonise 
‘with its conclusions.’ Into the validity of this plea, we shall 
not pause to inquire, because it does not immediately appertain 
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to our present subject. We are quite willing to believe what 
Mr. Darwin’s friends say of him, that he is a sincere Christian, 
however intellectually inconsistent with Christianity, or even with 
pure theism, we conceive his principles to be. A happy incon- 
sistency is no rare sight, and this may be a case in point. 

But if we encounter a complete acceptance of Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis, in the pages of a writer who has taken upon 
himself the solemn vows of an ordained priest of the English 
Church; and if this acceptance be avowed, not in a volume 
professedly devoted to physical science, but in one which is ‘an 
‘attempt to illustrate the advantage derivable to the cause of 
‘religious and moral truth from a free handling in a becoming 
‘spirit’! of the subjects treated—then indeed we are perplexed. 
Mr. Darwin, at any rate, said nothing about the cause of moral 
and religious truth. His tone seems tous rather to be ‘ Voila la 
‘ science pure et simple ; take it or reject it, or adopt some portion 
‘of it, as you will.’ But the Essay of the late Professor Powell, 
which at page 113 looks very like a direct contradiction of 
S. Paul, and at page 139 proclaims an unhesitating admission 
of the most extreme conclusions of this treatise on the ‘ Origin 
of Species,’ what does it mean, unless it be, that a belief in a 
personal God ought to be regarded as an open question? 

Readers who may not have the volume at hand, may like to 
see what we conceive to be the justification of our language. 

And, firstly, as between the Essayist and 8. Paul. 


Professor Baden Powell. S. Paul. 

‘The Divine omnipotence is entirely | ‘For the invisible things of Him 
an inference from the language of the from the creation of the world are 
Bible, adopted on the assumption of a clearly seen, being understood by the 
belief in revelation.’—Zssays and Re- things that are made, even His eternal 
views, p. 113 (italics as in original). power and Godhead,’—Romans i, 20. 


There is, surely, no tangible distinction to be made between 
God's omnipotence, and His eternal power ( daiéis avrod 
dvvayuis); and is it not then manifest that what the Apostle 
announces as a truth of natural religion, visible to all eyes, save 
those alas! sealed in judicial blindness, that Mr. Powell affirms 
to be no teaching of natural religion, but only an inference from 
the language of the Bible? It does not seem easy to conceive 
two statements more completely and hopelessly at variance. 

Of Mr. Darwin’s book we read as follows— 


‘A work has now appeared by a naturalist of the most acknowledged 
authority—Mr. Darwin’s masterly volume on the Origin of Species by the Ge 
of “ Natural Selection,”—which now substantiates on undeniable grounds the 
very principle so long denounced by the first naturalists,—7he Origination of 





' Notice prefixed to ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 
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new species by natural causes: a work which must soon bring about an entire 
revolution of opinion in favour of the grand principle of the self-evolving powers 
of nature,’—P. 139. 


The precipitant confidence of the tone is most characteristic of 
the writer. While (to say nothing of decided opponents) 
Henslow, Jenyns, Lewes, Quatrefages, and others, speak in a 
cautious and guarded manner; while even Mr. Darwin himself 
admits that the evidence derivable from geology is at — 
against him, Mr. Powell unhesitatingly declares that the object of 
his admiration substantiates his case on undeniable grounds; just 
as some ten lines further we are informed of that enormous length 
of time which modern discovery has now indisputably assigned to 
the existence of the human race. The impression left upon our 
minds by the Essay is, that the Church of God ought not to 
maintain any dogma whatever; but that the Professor of 
Geometry thought himself at liberty to dogmatize upon every 
possible subject of human knowledge, though retaining his right 
of reticence upon such points as that of the existence of a per- 
sonal Jehovah. 

We trust that we are not unconscious of the solemnity of such 
language when applied to one who is removed from human 
judgment. But the maxim, nil de mortuis nisi bonum, must find 
its limitation somewhere, unless there is to be an end to all true 
history—to all fair criticism. How can it possibly be our duty to 
keep silence respecting the words of one just taken from amongst 
us, so long as those words continue to circulate in ever fresh 
editions of the volume that contains them? On the writer we 
pass no moral or religious judgment whatever. What peculiar 
temptations he may have lain under, what palliations in his tem- 
perament or circumstances, in the tone of his age, or of those 
immediately around, may have existed, we do not pretend even 
to conjecture, for they lie beyond the reach of human ken. 
Far be it from us to forget who it is that has said, ‘Judge not, 
that ye be not judged:’ ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ But to the reasonings of this Essay, abstractedly 
considered, we cannot afford to be tolerant; because we fear 
that they are so likely to issue in conclusions dishonouring to the 
Majesty of God, and fraught with danger of everlasting evil to 
souls for whom Christ died.’ 





! Since writing the above, we have found a paper, accidentally mislaid by us, 
viz.—Mr, Faweett’s able account of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for December, 1860. It is with sincere satisfaction that we cite the fol- 
lowing words from Mr. Fawcett :—‘ Those who, like Mr. Darwin, endeavour to 
‘explain the laws which regulate the succession of life, do not seek to detract one 
‘iota from the attributes of a Supreme Intelligence. Religious veneration will not 
‘ be diminished if, after life has been once placed upon this planet by the will of 
‘the Creator, finite man is able to discover laws so simple that we can understand 
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To refresh our spirits, as we quit this Essay, let us repeat the 
well-known words in which Sir Isaac Newton in his Principia 
speaks of God. ‘ He is eternal and infinite, He can fbstone + 
‘all, and knows all that is; He endures from eternity to eternity, 
‘and is present from infinity to infinity; He ruleth all things, 
‘and knoweth everything that is and everything that can be. 
‘He is not eternity nor infinity, but He is eternal and infinite ; 
‘ He is not time and space, but He endureth and is | egpee He 
‘endureth for ever and is present everywhere; and by existing 
‘always and everywhere He constituteth time and space. As 
‘each indivisible part of space exists always, He is the Author 
‘and Governor of everything in all time and in all space.’ * 

Here is at least no uncertain sound, no half-recognition of the 
dreams of Pantheism. The great discoverer of the laws of matter 
had not learnt ‘to have no opinion at all’ upon a subject of such 
deep interest. 


A glance at Mr. H. B. Wilson’s Essay will bring us back 
from science to history. (We say a glance, for it must be re- 
membered that this article only professes to touch upon a single 
int, namely, dogma, in connexion with ‘ Essays and Reviews.’) 
Mir. Wilson, at page 166, writes as follows :— 





‘the agency by which all that lives around us has been generated from those forms 
‘in which life first dawned upon the globe’ (p. 87, 88). We cannot pretend to say 
that Mr. Fawcett seems to us to give a full and satisfactory reply to the queries of 
the Atheneum. There is not, for instance, a word from which we can gather 
whether Mr. F. does, or does not believe, in the independent creation of the 
species Man. But we gladly recognise, in a semi-supporter of Mr. Darwin's 
view, the admission of a Supreme Intelligence, and sincerely trust, that an entire 
supporter, such as Mr. Powell, may not have intended to impugn such belief, any 
more than Mr. Darwin himself. 

Yet, at the very best, how different is Mr. Powell’s language from Newton's ! 
How completely has he contrived to create, in minds the most diversely trained, 
the impression of an intention to throw doubt on the existence of a living 
oneal God. 

1 Compare a very useful sermon preached at Oxford in January 1848, by Mr. 
Garbett, entitled ‘Modern Philosophical Infidelity ; or the Personality of God.’ 
A writer signing himself G. H. C. quotes on behalf of the Essayists (in the 
Guerdian of February 20th), a passage from Dr. Newman's ‘ University Addresses,’ 
p. 283. Who G. H.C. may be we have studiously refrained from even attempting 
to inquire; but he seems to us to have thoroughly deserved the reproof of W. B. 
(Guardian, February 27th) for his supercilious tone respecting the Church of 
the fourth century, and his want of fairness towards W. B. himself. On his 
citation from Dr. Newman, we have only to ask those who are able, to look out 
the passage for themselves, and read just one single sentence beyond the place at 
which G, H. C. has thought proper to stop. Dr. Newman has two interesting Dis- 
courses (III. and IV.) bearing on the same, in his ‘ University Education.’ Although 
we have not been wilful plagiarists from his pages, they have no doubt left their 
traces on this portion of our article. 

We do not wish to let our dislike of G. H. C.’s tone render us blind to the 
interest of his views on theology as a science. Nothing, but lack of Icisure, 
prevents us from entcring into a detailed examination of them. 
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‘ Unhappily, together with his one ae gen of Multitudinism, Constantine 
also inaugurated a principle essentially at variance with it, the principle of 
doctrinal limitation We cannot now be very good judges, whether 
it would have been possible, together with the establishment of Christianity as 
the imperial religion, to enforce forbearance between the great antagonisms 
which were then in a and to have insisted on the maxim, that neither 
had a right to limit the common Christianity to the exclusion of the other. 
At all events a principle at variance with a true Multitudinism was then 
recognised. All parties, it must be acknowledged, were equally exclusive. 
And exclusion and definition have since been the rule for almost all Churches, 
more or less, even when others of their principles might seem to promise a 
greater freedom.’ 


We pause for a moment to consider the very hard measure 
which is dealt out to the primitive Church in this volume, 
considered as a whole. At page 41 the Church of the Fathers 
received permission to clothe the truth in logical statements, as 
a justifiable proceeding in upposition to then prevailing heresies. 
But at page 166 the liberty, which had been thus kindly con- 
ceded by the Head Master of Rugby is entirely taken away by 
the Vicar of Great Staughton, and by the time we reach page 
420, we are informed that it is perhaps true that the decision of 
the council of Nicza was the greatest misfortune that ever befel 
the Christian world. (‘This last opinion is given in the language, 
it is fair to add, of an English prelate: we presume a prelate 
who flourished since 1688, since it is rarely that any bishop 
of an earlier date is cited with such respect in ‘Essays and 
Reviews.’) But how rapid is the development of thought on 
these matters, when they are subjected ‘to a free handling.’ If 
the course pursued by a certain institution is first allowed to be 
temporarily justifiable ; then found to be utterly unjustifiable 
(‘ for neither had a right,’ &c.); then probably worthy of being 
stigmatized as the greatest of all known misfortunes, we cannot 
refrain from asking, whether it would be a very violent step in 
advance, if ceathar Rimgiet were to suggest it as ‘ perhaps true,’ 
that the non-existence of any such institution at all might have 
possibly been a fortunate circumstance for the human race? 

To turn, for a moment, to the actual history. It should be 
borne in mind that Constantine did actually begin his course of 
action, respecting the great question of his time, in the very 
spirit so much approved of by Mr. Wilson. It would be 
difficult to state the case more exactly, or more concisely, than 
has been recently done by Mr. Bright. ‘In a letter to 
‘ Alexander and Arius, he [Constantine] expressed his natural 
‘longing for tranquil days; but he also exhibited his ignorance 
‘of the real bearings of the controversy, and his imperial self- 
‘confidence in mene upon it. The strife, he said, had 
‘arisen from an impractical question stirred by the one, and an 
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‘inconsiderate opinion expressed by the other. Let them indulge 
‘no more in such intellectual exercises; or, at any rate, keep 
‘them from publicity. Seven times in the letter he insists, 
‘with a sort of passionate emphasis, that the points at issue are 
‘minute and trivial. On all vital points he assures them that 
‘they agree. Why should they rend the Christian brotherhood 
‘about speculative opinions on which few men think alike? 
‘Thus, in the spirit of a man of the world, for whom doctrinal 
‘truth was a mere unreality, Constantine threw aside, as abso- 
‘lutely unimportant, the question whether Christ was very God 
‘or no.’! 

We all know that this state of mind did not endure, but 
before long gave way to that which ended in the summons for 
the famous council. But let us, for argument’s sake, suppose 
that it had lasted; let us imagine for a moment this Con- 
stantinus redivivus on his imperial throne, and by his side, not 
Hosius of Cordova, but some adviser who should prove the 
prototype of Mr. H. B. Wilson. 

Well, the autocratic fiat goes forth. Arian and Catholic are 
to be recognized alike— 


*Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur’ — 


and neither has ‘a right to limit the common Christianity to the 
exclusion of the other.’ But when this law has been enacted, 
and, we will assume (a bold assumption), successfully enforced ; 
then, in the name of common sense and common justice, on what 
possible ground is his Imperial Majesty to exclude Sabellius 
and his followers? No difference between the doctrine of Arius 
and that of Sabellius, antipodal as they appear, could be greater 
than that between the doctrine of Arius and Athanasius. In- 
deed, in one point of view, it was less: for Arians and Sabellians 
really did at times play into each others’ hands, from a spirit of 
opposition to the truth— 
€cOdol pév yap amas, ravrodamds 8é Kaxoi. 

But if Sabellians, why not Anomzans? and if Anomeans, why 
not Montanists, and the followers of Manes and Valentinian ? 
Well may Mr. Maurice exclaim, in the passage which has 
been already quoted, that ‘the Church would have passed into a 
mere collection of devout [?] opinions;’ that ‘its various 
schools would have sunk into warring philosophical sects.’ 
Such would have been the issue ¢f (an ¢f which we by no means 
grant) the civil power could have enforced Mr. Wilson’s maxim. 

The Essayist now before us is somewhat less vague and less 
inaccurate than some of his colleagues. He admits that ‘all 
parties were equally exclusive.’ They certainly were so. 





’ History of the Church from a.p. 313—451 (Parker : Oxford, 1860), pp. 19, 20. 
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Small as is our sympathy with the Arians, we have never 
thought so badly of them, as to suppose that they convulsed 
the Church and the empire for the sake of what the supposed 
to be a perfectly open question. Constantius had as little idea 
of this comprehensive creed as had his father Constantine. 
‘Instead of reconciling the parties by the weight of his 
authority,’ complains the heathen Ammianus, ‘he cherished 
‘and propagated by verbal disputes the differences which his 
‘vain curiosity had excited.’ ' 

And was there no one to take a hint from the advice, in 
which this ‘cool and impartial infidel’ (as Gibbon ~ terms him) 
had anticipated Mr. H. B, Wilson by some 1,500 years? Yes; 
there was an emperor, mentioned in this essay on ‘ The 
National Church,’ who did at first look forward to a moment 
(which never came) when, in the name of philosophy, he should 
impose peace upon the contending religious parties at Alex- 
andria,*’ There was an Emperor 4 whom, as Gibbon relates, 


‘the bishops and clergy who had been banished by the Arian 
‘ monarch [Constantius] were recalled from exile, and restored 
‘to their respective churches; the Donatists, the Novatians, the 
* Macedonians, the Eunomians, and those who, with a more 
‘prosperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of Nice.’* Yes! 
but that monarch soon showed himself in his true light. His 


toleration for all Christians was, ere long, converted into a subtle 
and intellectual form of persecution of the hated ‘ Galileans;’ 
his wish to see S. Athanasius and the Alexandrian Arians 
reduced to silence was succeeded by an all but express command 
that the great confessor should be slain; his zeal attempted 
(how vainly!) to contradict Divine prophecy 1 the re-erection 
of the temple at Jerusalem; and he is marked for all time 
with the brand upon his brow by the title of JuLian—vne 
ApostaTeE.® 

We commend these historic facts to the earnest consideration 
of all those who are in any danger of being led away by the 
specious liberalism of ‘Essays and Reviews.’ We use the 
word liberalism designedly ; for that true liberality, which is far 


1 xxi. 16, cit. ap. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. xxi. 

2 Ibid. chap. xxiii, note 118. 

3 De Broglie L’Eglise et L’Empire Romain (Seconde Partie, Tome ii. pp. 247-8) 

* Decline and Fall, chap. xxiii. 5 Ibid. 

6 It is worth while to quote Gibbon’s account of Julian’s sentiments towards 
one Bishop: ‘ Julian, who despised the Christians, honoured Athanasius with his 
‘sincere and peculiar hatred. For his sake alone, he introduced an arbitrary dis- 
* tinction, a at least, to the spirit of his former declarations. . . . He 
* again bani: Athanasius from the city; ... the language of his resentment 
“discovers the opinion which he entertained of the courage and abilities of Atha- 
‘nasius.’ (chap. xxiii.) What a comment on the well-known saying about the 
well-nigh infallible instinct of impiety! Julian was perfectly right as to the 
selection of his one really dangerous opponent. 
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removed from it as light from darkness, is not easily to be found 
in the volume before us. 

It is true that in Mr. Wilson’s case the utter indifference to 
the vital opposition between Arianism and the Catholic Faith 
ought not to take us by surprise. The Bampton Lecturer, who 
denied the reality of grace, as a gift infused into men’s minds 
and hearts,! and who would reduce it to a mere external change 
of circumstances, had already begun to employ on one of the 
most important tenets of religion not merely Arian, but even 
Socinian modes of thought and language. But before ever 
Mr. H. B. Wilson had even commenced the delivery of those 
Lectures, the danger of such teaching in itself, and the deadly 
results to which it may lead, had been pointed out to the students 
of = least one college in Oxford, in the following remarkable 
words :— 

‘ This is the ordinary language of Socinians; and, when used 
‘ by others, implies, it can hardly be doubted, a tendency to their 
‘fatal error. It is one of the many stratagems which minds of a 
‘false and mistaken intellectuality employ, in the endeavour to 
‘escape from a sense of mystery which haunts and torments 
‘them. And as it proceeds from a dislike of mystery, it termi- 
‘ nates, if followed to its consequences, in a disbelief of the most 
‘blessed mystery of the Incarnation of our Lord. He who 
‘thinks that our Saviour has wrought no change in him, will 
‘not long believe that He has accomplished so much for him. 
‘The denial of His work on earth follows naturally on a refusal 
‘to recognise the crowning blessing which He now sends us 
‘from heaven. If it is thought that His teaching has only a 
‘human efficacy, we must be prepared for a like indignity to the 
‘efficacy of His death. Those who reject Spiritual Grace, will 
‘not long accept the Atonement. But we need not look to 
‘consequences, in order to see the grave nature of this error. 
‘It directly contradicts the word of God. If there is one 
‘feature of the Gospel dispensation more clearly brought out 
‘than any other by the combined testimony of Prophecy, 
‘history, and Apostolic teaching, it is its connexion with the 
‘operations of the Spirit. The law written on the heart, the 
‘free effusion of spiritual gifts, the diversity of spiritual 
‘ operations, the consecration of body and soul by the indwelling 
‘of a Divine Presence, all point to the same great Truth; that 
‘under the economy of Grace, there is not only a fuller external 
‘ publication of truth, but an increased capacity in the heart of 
‘man to receive it; that more light is accompanied with an 
‘augmented power of spiritual vision, and not only are new 


1 See the Collects of our Church for Easter Day and the Annunciation. 
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‘motives proposed to the Christian, but new strength is given 
‘him, that he may act upon them,’ ? 


There are many topics in connexion with this volume which 
we would gladly have discussed, if we had time. Which, for 
example, among the Essays have any real claim to be ranked 
among the creations of genius; what probability there is that 
the book will live; what lessons we, who oppose its leading 
views, may justly learn from it; what is the value of the 
apologies so prominently put forth on behalf of Dr. Temple and 
Mr. Jowett. We should also like to explain at length the 
meaning of a paragraph in our last number, which at least one 
reader seems to have misunderstood.? But since we find it im- 
possible to do anything like justice to the whole of these 
subjects, we can only hint at our impressions on some, speaking 
with a little more fulness on the others, 

Passing, then, for the moment, the question of the ability 
displayed, and the apparent chances of endurance, we will say, 
through the medium of another's pen, one word upon the lessons 
for ourselves, contained or implied in the appearance and vast 
sale of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 

From one among the many gratifying letters, which we have re- 
ceived since the appearance of our last number, we select the 
following. The writer begins by expressing his entire concur- 
rence with an article in the January number of this Review, 
and then proceeds :— 

* At the same time there can be no doubt, I think, that the Essays express a 
general feeling of dissatisfaction with the stereotyped phraseology, not of the 
creeds but of the pulpits, respecting original sin, the atonement, grace, and so 
on. I knowI have sa¢ under men, very impatiently, 1 own, who have talked 
for their allotted half-hour the most utterly unreal stuff on these subjects, and 
spoken of states of mind which I knew it was utterly impossible they could 
ever have gone near passing through, even if anybody ever did experience 
them. Yet it was considered the right thing to say.’ 

Here is surely a just and valuable hint for any of us who 
have to teach. e must strive to be real, to mean what we 
say, and to say only what we really believe and feel. 

Then, as regards the defences put forth. The friends of Dr. 
Temple keep reiterating the statement, that his Essay was 
preached (in substance) before the University of Oxford, and 
excited no hostile criticism. Consequently, they appear to imply, 
it ought not to arouse it now. 





1 Chretien’s ‘Lectures on the Study of Theology,’ pp. 60, 61. We must again 
apologize for taking so much out of a single volume of only 120 pages: but we 
know. not where else to look for a statement of the case so deep, accurate, and 
prophetic. The publication antedated Mr. Wilson’s Bampton Lectures by one 
year. 

2 A letter on this point, from the author of that article, will be found among 
our shorter notices, 
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It is our earnest desire not to press conclusions uncharitably ; 
but we must own that we are totally unable to perceive the 
force of this reasoning. In the first place, the lofty morality of 
such a discourse might well leave on the mind of a mere hearer a 
more favourable impression than he would derive from the calm 
contemplation of its statements in the silence of his study. 
What that impression is upon some minds may be augured from 
the subjoined extract from a letter of another correspondent, 
whom we will not trust ourselves to characterize, so highly do 
we think of his judgment and spiritual insight.' But if the 
Essay standing by itself lies open to objections, those objections 
gain unspeakably in force when it is coloured by the light 
thrown upon it by the succeeding essays. And to demand that 
our judgment of one essay should be wholly unbiassed by the 
tone of the others is simply to ask an impossibility.1 Had the 
first essay been published by itself, it might have been argued 
that its author was opposed to the dangerous conclusions, which 
some might be inclined to draw from it. Even now reports are 
current, that Dr. Temple does greatly disapprove of the dicta of 
some of his fellow-workers. But so long as those reports remain 
unsubstantiated by any authentic announcement, they must, for 
all practical and moral purposes, be considered as non-existent ; 
and though the manifesto of independence at the beginning 
of the en is amply sufficient for all legal ends, yet we have 
hardly been able to Sacover a single person of any school of 
thought who considers it so availing tm foro conscientia, as to 
render it possible to abstract from any single one of the Essays 
the hue which is thrown upon its cast of thought by the con- 
junction of the remaining six. 

We turn to one or two of the apologists for Professor Jowett. 
A friend of the Greek Professor, whose name seems to be no 
great secret, has thrown together a set of extracts from Mr. 
Jowett’s writings, under the title of ‘ Statements of Christian 
Doctrine and Practice.’ Now to whomsoever this pamphlet 
may appeal, it certainly does not seem to us even to touch the 
comments upon Mr. Jowett’s Essay which have appeared in 
this Review. The grounds of this assertion shall be briefly 
here set forth. 

1. Because the pamphlet seems to imply that Mr. Jowett’s 

1*T have not read the whole series, nor do I intend to. I judgeditright to read 
‘Dr. Temple’s. It seems ingenious; but his leading idea of development of 
‘his “colossal man” has surely no foundation in experience, nor in Holy Scrip- 
‘ture. If there has been, and is this growth, where are the results? He puts aside 
‘apparently altogether, the existence and operation of that principle of sin which 
‘has ever been acting as a disturbing force, and marring God's good work, so far as 
‘for wise purposes allowed. There is no reference to the work of the Holy Spirit ; 
‘but man’s own inward light is enthroned instead of Him. Indeed he seems to be 


‘using all the power which the revelation of the Gospel gives, without acknow- 
‘ledging the source from which he derives it.’ 


NO. CXIL—N. 8. 11 
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opponents deny the existence of true and beautiful things in his 
writings. Now we have taken pains to express our conviction 
of his religious instincts: and of the extracts in this pamphlet, 
some have been referred to by us with praise, some have been 
actually printed in our critique. 

2. lenses, even 7f these extracts gave a fair and full image 
of the Greek Professor's mind and tone, there would still 
remain the question, why he has lent his countenance to the 
speculations of such thinkers as Mr. Wilson and Dr. Rowland 
Williams. 

3. Because they do not give anything like a true and 
complete idea of Mr. Jowett’s writings. ‘We are saved the 
trouble of showing this, inasmuch as the task has been executed 
with great skill and admirable temper by a writer in the 
rll a of March 13th, 1861. 

4. Because the presence of beautiful and religious thoughts 
does in no wise annihilate the evil of the Pyrrhonism with 
which they are combined. As, in the words of Mr. Kingsley, 
‘the goodness of the man does not make his doctrine good’;' so 
neither does a sound remark in one page annul the unsoundness 
of that which meets us on the opposite side. Indeed, it is 
a fair question whether the danger is not rather increased 
thereby. Many a one who would be utterly repelled by the 
coldness of Professor Powell, and the scornful arrogance of 
Dr. Williams, may well be seduced by the modesty, and winning 
grace, and melancholy earnestness of Professor Jowett. 

But another defender, and this time not an anonymous one, 
has appeared. <A late Fellow of Balliol, now the Rector of South 
Lafichen, declares his belief to be not only with respect 
to Dr. Temple’s Essay, but also in reference to Professor 
Jowett’s, that it is ‘ far from being sceptical.’* There is hardly, 
we believe, a single ground for a man’s claim to be listened 
to with respect, which is awanting to the writer of these 
words: not intellectual parentage, not high academical dis- 
tinction, not services rendered to the Church by members of 
his family, not a pure loftiness of character which impresses 
every one brought into contact with it; not courage in speech, 
nor gentleness in the manner of its utterance. But not all these 
gifts combined can, we humbly submit, avail to revolutionise 
the English language or to alter the force of facts. For surely 
‘sceptical’ 7s derived from oxertixds; and Doctors Liddell and 
Scott are right in defining the cxemtixol as ‘a school of phi- 
losophers who doubted all things,’ and English lexicographers 
justified in explaining the word by ‘one who doubts of every- 
thing.” Now Mr. Jowett’s Essay throws a shade of doubt 





1 [Inaugural Lecture on Modern History, p. 11. 
* Letter in the Guardian of 13th February, 1861. 
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on almost everything that it touches; a doubt on the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, a doubt on the Mosaic account of the 
Exodus, a doubt on the possibility of any one being foretold 
by name, a doubt on the double sense of prophecy, a doubt on 
the very existence of any true types, a doubt on the reality 
of future punishment being in store for the wicked, a doubt 
on the Church’s teaching respecting the incarnation of the 
Son and the personality of the Spirit, a doubt on many topics 
besides which are referred to in a more incidental manner. 
The entire composition exhibits, from first to last, a mind which, 
in the words of a not unfriendly critic in the Saturday Review, 
‘revels in doubts and uncertainties ;’ and yet we are gravely 
asked to believe, on the authority of an honoured name, that 
this Essay has not even reached the confines of oxéyis, but is 
positively ‘Far from being sceptical f’ 

The 437 inhabitants, whom the census of 1851 assigns to 
South Luffenham, may perhaps be justified, if they have not 
read Professor Jowett’s Essay, in assuming the correctness 
of their pastor’s opinion. For ourselves, if, after our study 
of the Essay on ‘ The Interpretation of Scripture,’ we could 
think of accepting this decision, we should in future resign all 
thoughts of ever arguing against the famous rule of Loyola, 
that if the Church ‘shall have defined anything to be black, 
‘which to our eyes appears to be white, we ought in like 
‘manner to pronounce it to be white.’ ' 


The Essay of Professor Jowett has recently received such a 
lengthened and special comment in this Review, in addition to 
our general notice of the volume in the October No. of 1860, 
that we must be content with a brief notice of its reasonings 
with reference to two dogmas only, namely, the incarnation 
and the personality of the Holy Spirit. 

In July, 1855, we wrote as follows of the Incarnate Lord :— 
‘ The second person of the ever-blessed Trinity, became (though 
‘in a different way from sinful man) one vast antithesis, if such 
‘language may be used without irreverence. Creator and yet 
‘a creature; eternal, yet born in time; pure spirit allied with 
‘matter; true man, yet without sin; innocent, yet suffering 
‘punishment ; dying, and yet by death the conqueror. * We 
attempted to show how this stupendous contrast was taught by 
Holy Scripture in type and prophecy, as well as by the history 
in the Holy Gospels, and by doctrinal teaching throughout the 
New Testament; how Christian art, as well as eloquence and 





1 Spiritual Exercises (Seager’s Translation), p. 180. London: Dolman, 1847. 
? Art. Dogmatic Theology, p. 118. 
rea 
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poetry, had tried to realise and express this idea.1 We alluded 
to such hymns as our most popular ones for Christmas; and we 
quoted to the same effect g. Leo, Peter the Venerable, and 
Manzoni. Let us now so far repeat the process, as to cite two 
stanzas from a sacred poet of our own communion, less known 
than he deserves to be ; and one short, but noble, passage from 
Bishop Pearson. 


‘A child He was and had not learnt to speak, 

Who with His words the world before did make; 

His mother’s arms Him bore He was so weak, 
Who with one hand the vaults of heav’n could shake. 
See how small room my infant Lord doth take 
Whom all the world is not enough to hold. 

Who of His years or of His age hath told? 

Never such age so young, never a child so old. 

* . » * * 

Christ suffers,—and in this, His tears begin ; 
Suffers for us,—and joy on us bestows ; 

Suffers to death,—here is Hi: manhood seen; 
Suffers to rise.—and hence His Godhead shows : 
For man that could not by himself have rose 
Out of the grave, doth by the Godhead rise ; 
And God, that could not die, in manhood dies, 

That we in both might live, by that sweet sacrifice.’ 

‘That Person which was begotten of the Father before all worlds, and so was 
really the Lord of Glory and most truly God, took upon Him the nature of man, 
and in that nature, being still the same Person which before He was, did 
suffer. When our Saviour fasted forty days, there was no other person hungry 
than that Son of God which made the world; when He sat down weary by the 
well, there was no other person felt that thirst, but He which was eternally begot- 
ten of the Father the fountain of the Deity ; when He was buffeted and scourged, 
there was no other person sensible of those pains, than that eternal Word 
which before all worlds was impassible ; when He was crucified and died, there 
was no other person which gave up the ghost, but the Son of Him, and so 
of the same nature with Him, who only hath immortality 


It argues some very deep difference, some utter want of 
sympathy with the saints and doctors of the Church, when we 
find that wonderful contrast, which is the theme of such adoring 
love and the source of such strains of poetry and eloquence, 
such wonderful creations of art, alike in music, in painting, and 
in sculpture, to be simply a ground of difficulty. Yet this, 
alas! is really the case with the last of the seven Essayists. 

For instance, it is a difficulty with Mr. Jowett (p. 355), that 
if we identify the teaching of the Gospels with that of the 


Creeds ‘we should have to suppose that He [our Lord] was 
and was not tempted.’ 





' See a remarkable criticism on a fresco by Sodoma, in that wild, but most 
powerful Tale by a consummate master of language— Mr. N. Hawthorne’s ‘ Trans- 
formation.’ ; 

® Giles Fletcher's ‘ Christ’s Victory,’ part i. stanza 78, part iii. stanza 5. 

8 «On the Creed,’ Art. iv. 
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There is precisely the same difficulty, neither more nor less, 
in believing that He was and was not tempted, as in believing 
that He did and did not die. Yet only Docetz, or Ebionites, or 
Mahometans would deny that he really died as Man; only 
Socinians would dare to assert that, in His higher nature, He 
ever for one moment ceased to live. Will Professor Jowett, or 
any of his friends, give us for once a plain answer to a plain ques- 
tion. Do they believe that Christ our Lord died, as man; and 
yet continued ever to live as God? If they will tell us that they 
do not believe this, we shall have gained a clearer conception of 
their real standing-place. If they do believe it, then the diffi- 
culty about the temptation may be simply laid aside, in company 
with parallel difficulties proposed in the same page of Professor 
Jowett’s Essay. 

Yet, as we have alluded to that wondrous scene in the 
wilderness, let us add a word on one point for fear of being 
misunderstood. The one feature of difference between our 
Lord’s humanity and ours, namely, his perfect sinlessness, affects 
the character of His temptation as compared with that undergone 
by us. It is difficult to state this more clearly and beautifully 
than has been done by S. Gregory the Great, in a passage cited 
in the Catena Aurea on §. Matthew iv. 1, 2. 

‘We should know that there are three modes of temptation ; 
‘ suggestion, delight, and consent ; and we when we are tempted 
‘commonly fall into delight or consent, because being born of 
‘ the sin of the flesh, we bear with us whence we afford strength 
‘for the contest; but God who, incarnate in the virgin’s 
‘womb, came into the world without sin, carried within Him 
‘nothing of a contrary nature. He could then be tempted by 
‘suggestion; but the delight of sin never gnawed His soul, and 
‘therefore all that temptation of the devil was without, not 
‘within Him.’ 

Mr. Jowett seems to us to write as if he thought that the 
thorough acceptance of the creeds must close all discussion 
respecting single topics connected with the natures of our Lord. 
This is far from being the case. The Creeds give us indeed certain 
canons of judgment respecting the attributes of each nature (a 
topic handled with his usual dignity by Hooker) ' but they leave 
a perfectly fair field of discussion upon others, without the 
supporters of either view being termed or thought heretical. 
We may instance the open question, whether our Lord’s entry 
into the room with closed doors is to be considered a property of 
= humanity, as such, or (as Aquinas maintains) only of 

umanity when conjoined with Deity: or again, whether the term 








1 Eccles, Polity, chap. liii. sec. i. 
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‘ quickening spirit’ (1 Cor. xv. 45) is, with the Greek Fathers, 
to be referred to the Third Person of the Holy Trinity, or, with 
the Latin Fathers, to the human Spirit of the Son. And here 
we quit this point with the words of Mr. Bright. ‘If we really 
‘ believe our Lord to be God and Man, then, quite apart from all 
‘Church formulas, “distinctions” of some sort are inevitable. 
‘We may object to those of the Athanasian Creed and the 
‘Fourth Council; but in that case, we must make others of our 
‘own. Systematic theology did not create the “ difficulties” of 
‘the subject, and to abandon it is not to escape from them. No 
‘ sooner do we call Christ “God and Man,” than they confront us 
‘with “a presence which” in this world “is not to be put by.’”! 

We pass on to the question respecting the personality of the 
Holy Ghost. 

A work of the day on ‘ Liberty,’ quoted with great (we 
think undue) favour by some of Mr. Jowett’s friends, teaches 
that we ought always in questions of morals, religion, politics, 
&c. to study our adversary’s case. We are not disciples of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. The impossibility of carrying out this 
doctrine, in a world where we so often have to act before we can 
study, was pointed out in various critiques upon his book, as 
e.g. in the Guardian and in this Review. Nevertheless, there 
is one case to which Mr. Mill’s advice does seem to be really 
applicable, and that is the case where any man attacks a time- 
honoured belief, more especially in a matter of religion. Mr. 
Jowett’s plan is more antipodal to this than almost any that 
can be conceived. At the risk of giving offence, we must 
frankly avow our conviction that, considering the importance of 
the subject, he does display, upon the point here at issue, a 
profound and culpable ignorance. 

We can only state the merest fragment of the reasoning by 
which the Church's decision respecting the Third Person of the 
Holy Trinity is supported. 

And first, let it be frankly admitted that the reasoning is by 
way of inference, and not the simple interpretation of a state- 
ment. ‘True; but is an inference from the words of the Bible a 
light matter? Have we not on record the reproof of One who 
said, ‘ Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures’ to men who had 
failed to draw the right deduction from what was spoken by 
God to Moses at the bush? The Sadducees were condemned 
because they failed to perceive an inference; an inference of 
which the force seems to have been gladly recognised by the 
Scribes and by the multitude.’ 





1 Note appended to Church History. 


? See University Sermons, by Dr. Scott (Master of Balliol College) —Sermon 
on the Pharisee and the Sadducee, 
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Now we find mention in the Old Testament ofan abstraction— 
the Wisdom of God. The Jews had a suspicion that this 
Wisdom was not, however, a mere abstraction. A kindred idea 
prevailed among the heathen. Oriental religions especially, 
says Mr. Gladstone, had a tendency ‘to withdraw the Supreme 
‘ Being from direct relations with the world, and to assign its 
‘ordinary government to the Wisdom, more or less tmper- 
‘ sonated.’ ‘This, says Dean Milman, ‘ was the doctrine from 
‘the Ganges, or even the shores of the Yellow Sea, to the 
‘]lissus; it was the fundamental principle of the Indian 
‘religion and Indian philosophy; it was the basis of Zoroas- 
‘ trianism; it was pure Platonism; it was the Platonic Judaism 
‘of the Alexandrian school.’ * 

And when, then, S. Athanasius and the Arians, amidst their 
deep differences, agreed upon interpreting that most beautiful 
passage in Proverbs viii. 22—36 with reference to the Son, 
remembering how 8. Paul had declared that Christ Jesus is 
made unto Wisdom (1 Cor. i. 21, 24), being in Himself both 
the Power of God and the Wisdom of God—when, we say, the 
contending parties agreed in this, they were only proclaiming 
how God had set his seal upon one of those true traditions, 
which were indeed ‘the wrecks of Paradise. And herein is 
acknowledged a great, true, and profound principle, namely, that 
that which seems at the first glance to be only an abstraction, ma 
prove on examination to be a person. For the Wisd:™ of God, 
as had been half imagined by the heathen, and cu better 
grounds suspected by the Jew, is recognised by the Christian 
in the adorable person of the Son. 

There is not a logician, there is not a man of science, who 
would not immediately concede this further principle; namely, 
that when a particular instance of a position is once established, 
the onus probandi on behalf of a second instance is unspeakably 
lessened. If the Wisdom of God is discovered to be a person, 
so too may what seems to be another abstraction, the Spirit of 
God, prove to be so likewise. But this reasoning, it may be ob- 
jected, might be urged on behalf of each of the divine attributes. 
Not so: the Baptismal formula names three persons and three 
only. Knowing as we do that the Father and the Son are 
persons, how forced and unnatural is the scepticism which 
would explain the personality of the Holy Spirit. 





1 Homer and the Homeric Age, vol. ii. p. 41. 
2 History of Christianity, vol. i. p. 72 (cit ap. Gladstone in loc.). . Horace 
(though capable of an Arian gloss) has also caught the idea in the words— 
‘ Proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores.’ 
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This is the merest sample, and no more, of the elaborate 
proof deducible from Holy Scripture on this head. The Book 
of Acts and the Epistles are replete with evidence. Yet 
Professor Jowett (p. 360) evidently maintains that S. John 
xiv. 26, xvi. 15, are the only texts that can be brought to bear 
upon it. We believe, on the contrary, that the Church has 
looked profoundly and justly into the Scriptural, as well as the 
traditional evidence for a doctrine which the Professor has dis- 
cussed with the most shallow sciolism. It must require the 
evidence of a much deeper investigation than this, before she 
alters her ancient hymn— 


‘The Holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge Thee ; 
The Father of an infinite Majesty, 
Thine honourable, true, and only Son, 
Also the Holy Ghost the Comforter.’ 


Once more we lay down this volume—and with what general 
impression upon our minds? We say general impression ; for, 
as a contemporary justly remarks, ‘their works are bound up 
‘ together—are sold together—are read together—and produce a 
“ common effect.” 

We feel as if we had been studying some of the surviving 
fragments of Varro. ‘And as with reference to these points, 
‘which I have mentioned by way of example, so too the remain- 


‘ing topics, they involve, rather than explain (non explicant, sed 
‘ potius implicant); as the sway of erring opinion may chance to 
‘drive them hither and thither, hence and thence do they rush 
‘forward and back again:’ so that Varro himself preferred to 
doubt on every subject, rather than to assert anything (ut ipse 
Varro de omnibus dubitare, quam aliquid affirmare, maluerit).? 
How different, on the two —- just referred to, is the 


language of Arnold! We are well aware, both from his letters 
and from a conversation reported by Mr. Francis Newman, 
that Dr. Arnold held what we should esteem to be neological 
views respecting many parts of Holy Scripture. His utter 
want of metaphysical power rendered him unable to appreciate 
the value of strict terminology in the expression of a sound 
faith in opposition to heresy. But on the personality of the 
Spirit and the divinity of the Son how clear and unmistake- 
able is his language! Let those who doubt this read his 
sermons for Whit-Sunday, or that on the confession of 





1 Once.a Week, No. xci. p. 362 (March 23d, 1861). 

3 §. Aug. De Civitate Dei (lib. vii. cap. 17, ad init.). That the Christian Doctor 
has not wronged Varro is clear, we think, from the fragments cited, and from 
Varro’s position in Cicero's Academica, 
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S. Thomas, wherein the preacher observes how the fourth 
Evangelist, in recording the exclamation of the apostle, comes 
back to the point from which he started@—(S. John xx. 28, 
compared withi. 1.) We can only at present find room for 
two very brief extracts. ‘She [the Church] dreads especially 
‘that sin of which her Lord has so emphatically warned her— 
‘the sin against the Holy Ghost. She will neither lie against 
‘Him, by declaring that He is where His fruits are not mani- 
‘fested ; nor blaspheme Him, by saying that He is not where His 
‘fruits are.’ ‘You have always heard me, and I hope I shall 
‘always be heard, to insist upon the Divinity of Christ as the 
‘great point of Christianity.’ Vainly, vainly should we seek 
for declarations such as these, throughout the entire pages of 
‘Essays and Reviews.’ Too true seems to us the suggestion, 
that a revision of the Prayer-book for the Essayisis would 
involve the change of the words ‘ J believe,’ into ‘ Ivather think.’ 
The Essayists, or at least some of them, appear to imagine 
that the current of thought in religion, though varying at times, 
yet sets constantly and steadily in one direction. There cannot 
ea greater mistake. The influence of the Alexandrian school 
was checked by that of S. Jerome and S. Augustine; the 
continental Protestants took different and divergent lines in 
proportion as they came under the sway of Luther or of Calvin; 
the nineteenth century is so reactionary against the eighteenth 
that neither Anglicans nor Roman Catholics, nor Scotch Pres- 
byterians, nor Genevese have much satisfaction in appealing 
even to those who in their day defended the cause most dear to 
each. Look, for instance, at the way in which Dean Trench, in 
his ‘Notes on the Miracles,’ speaks of the apologists of that 
age. Or turn, in imagination, to that brilliant, but somewhat 
narrow and anti-mystic set of men who set on foot the 
Edinburgh Review. Fancy Sir James Stephen appearing 
before Playfair, Jeffrey, and Sidney Smith, with his articles on 
Hildebrand, on the Port-Royalists, on Baxter; imagine Mr. 
John Stuart Mill eee in the hands of the same conclave his 
critique upon Michelet’s ‘ History of France ;’ or another critic 
speaking of the Council of Nice as was done in a recent notice 
of Prince Albert de Broglie’s L’ Eglise et L’ Empire Romain. Yet 
these are articles that have all really appeared, in company too, 
with many kindred ones, in the pages of the Zdinburgh of our 
own day. How changed from the time when they employed 
poor Thomas Moore (professedly a Roman Catholic) to write 
down Mr. Hugh Stuart Boyd and the Fathers of whose works 
he had translated part! How changed from that still earlier 





1 Preface to Sermons on Christian Life. Life: Letter 125. 
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generation in which the historian Robertson (himself a Presby- 
terian minister) told Gibbon that some ultra Christians objected (!) 
to the famous fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall.’ 

No; let not the Essayist imagine that reaction is a thing un- 
known. We believe that it will assuredly come, even in the case 
of a volume that has reached its seventh edition. We believe 
that the Times, though in a not very profound article, was justi- 
fied both in calling attention to the general phenomenon, and in 
pointing to the particular illustration of it afforded by Dr. 
Vaughan’s first sermon at Doncaster. Mr. Maurice’s paper in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for February, 1861, strikes us as an 
evidence in the same direction. And when reaction falls on 
‘ Essays and Reviews,’ we shall watch it, as without sorrow, so 
assuredly too without surprise. 

At a recent meeting at Exeter upon this engrossing subject 
of the day, it was observed by one speaker, that great error had 
arisen from neglecting that article in the Creed—the belief in 
the Holy Catholic Church; by another, that none of the Essay- 
ists, in speaking of the interpretation of the Bible, had referred 
to the value of prayer. Sorry indeed should we be, if either 
of these allegations could be justly preferred against the pages 
which the reader is just closing. It is the teaching of the 
Church Universal, its truth, its wisdom, its necessity, that we 
have been engaged in upholding; it is the peril to which men 
expose themselves and others by letting it go, or even throwing 
doubt upon its correctness, that we have been attempting, how- 
ever unworthily, to set forth. And with respect to prayer for 
—— into the secrets of the Most High, in so far as the 

nowledge of them is needful for the health of our souls; while 
much may be found in the canon of HolyScripture, much in the 
Prayer-book, much in the pages of Fathers and of the doctors 
of our Church at home, yet the thought of one of the themes, 
on which we have touched at the commencement of this paper, 
brings forcibly to our recollection some aspirations from other 
sources with which we will now conclude. 

The eloquent author of the Book of Wisdom, felt as deeply as 
any academician of old, as deeply as any thinker like Hume in 
modern days, the depth of human ignorance alike respecting the 
world of nature and the world of grace. His yearning for light 
found its expression in words which, well known as they are, 
may in part be fitly repeated here. He is speaking, it will be 
remembered, of his one great theme, namely, Wisdom. 


‘When I Dp wpe that I could not otherwise obtain her, except God gave 


her me; and that was a point of wisdom also to know whose gift she was; I 
prayed unto the Lord, and besought him, and with my whole heart I said, 
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O God of my fathers and Lord of mercy, who hath made all things with thy 
word, . . Give me wisdom, that sitteth by thy throne: and reject me not 
from among thy children: . . For though a man be never so perfect among 
the children of men, yet if thy wisdom be not with him, he shall be nothing 
regarded. . . . O send her out of thy holy heavens, and from the throne of thy 
glory, that being present she may labour with me, that I may know what 
is pleasing unto thee. For she knoweth and understandeth all things, and 
she shall lead me soberly in my doings, and preserve me in her power. . . . 
For what man is he that can know the counsel of God? or who can think what 
the will of the Lord is? For the thoughts of mortal men are miserable, 
and our devices are but uncertain. For the corruptible body presseth 
down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that 
museth upon many things. And hardly do we guess aright at things that are 
upon a. and with labour do we find the things that are before us; but the 
things that are in heaven who hath searched out? And thy counsel who hath 
known, except thou give wisdom, and send thy Holy Spirit from above ?’ 


To that self-same Paraclete, with the meek Robert the Second 
of France, we pray : 
O lux beatissima, 
Reple cordis intima 
Tuorum fidelium. 


Lava quod est sordidum, 
Riga quod est aridum, 
Sana quod est saucium : 


Flecte quod est rigidum, 
Fove quod est frigidum, 
Rege quod est devium. Amen. 





Note on Review of Dr. Wolff's Travels and 
Adventures. 


[See pages 61—85 of the present volume.] 


Tue second volume of Dr. Wolff’s Travels and Adventures was 
not published until after our review of the first volume had 
appeared. On reading the second volume, we find that we have, 
in common with several other Reviewers, fallen into a mistake, 
or rather, as Dr. Wolff confesses, have been led into a mistake 
by the writer, which he corrects in the second volume. This 
mistake we desire to correct, by quoting Dr. Wolff's own 
words :— 


‘Mr. Wolff has to correct an error which some of his reviewers have fallen 
into, though they have spoken very kindly about him; for they have been led 
into error by an indistinct statement of Wolff himself. They relate that Wolff 
was sent forth by the London Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, in the first instance; but this was not exactly the case, for, first of all, the 
Society wished to send Wolff forth with Solomon (who afterwards disappeared 
altogether, and never has been seen since) to Poland, instead of seuding him to 
Jerusalem. Wollf protested against this :’ 


After some discussion, 


‘Drummond at once said, “ To cut the matter short, I will send Wolff to Jeru- 
salem myself, and will pay the expenses.” Then he turned to Wolff, and said, 
* Now, you foolish fellow, you may go to Jerusalem, and cry out just as you 
said you would do in the midst of the street; and if you commit follies, it is 
not my fault. I shall lay down neither rules nor orders how you are to act.” 
Wolff then went out entirely under Drummond.’—Vol. ii. pp. 449, 450. 


In another part of our review, we ventured to express a doubt 
that Wolff had effected anything important as a Missionary ; we 
shall again give Dr. Wolff opportunity to speak for himself :— 


‘Before Wolff proceeds to England, he must be allowed to sum up the 
resulis of his expedition to Bokhara, Balk, Cabul, &e. And, first of all, Wolff 
has obtained, and given to the world, a more clear insight into the state of the 
Jews from Constautinople to the utmost bounds of Turkey, Persia, Khorassan, 
aud Tartary, than had ever before been giveu. Secondly, Henry Leeves and 
others have testified, that several hundred Jews in Constantinople and Adri- 
anople were convinced of the truth of the gospel by Joseph Wolff, and were 
baptized by the Armenian Christians, and did afterwards confess the name of 
Jesus Christ, amidst stripes and imprisonments, from which persecutions they 
were rescued, through the influence of Sir Siratford Canning. Jews in Bokhara, 
above twenty in number, were also baptized in that place by Wolff himself. 
Thirdly, he has given a full insight into the state of Muhammedanism, as far as 
the utmost boundaries of ‘Turkey, Persia, and even to Chinese Tartary. Wolff was 
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the first to give an insight into the state of the Christian Churches, from Alex- 
andria to Anatolia, Armenia, and Persia. Fourthly, Wolff has given an idea of the 
creed of the 4/i Uliahi, i.e. “ Believers in the Divinity of Al” in Persia, such 
as never was given before. Fifthly, by having circulated the Word of God at 
Burchund, and among the Pulooj, and by having conversed openly with the 
Muhammedans, even in the most bigoted towns, yea, in Meshed itself (as was 
testified by Mirza Baba, the chief physician of Abbas Mirza), Wolff solved the 
problem, Whether it is possible for a Missionary to preach the gospel in barba- 
rian Muhammedan countries ? Sixthly, the Churches of England, and the United 
States of North America have been incited to follow in Wolff’s steps, sending 
Missionaries to Cashmere and Lahore. Seventhly, the most intellectual Jews 
of Meshed, who never saw the gospel before, have not only read it through his 
instrumentality, but since translated it into Hebrew, with Perso-Jewish cha- 
racters. The celebrated Moollah Yacoob, at Sarakhs, avowed his belief in the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the midst of the Tureomans: and the pious Joseph of 
Talkhtoon, in the kingdom of Khiva, with all his followers, became readers of 
the gospel, at the same time lifting up their eyes to God, asking Him to guide 
them into truth. Eighthly, all the Jews, everywhere, were astonished and 
amazed to see one of their nation going about preaching Jesus, as the Messiah 
and Son of God. And there certainly are hundreds of believers among them 
who have since confessed the name of Jesus, as Wolff ascertained in his last 
— to Bokhara; and his name was remembered, not only among the Jews 
there, but also by the ‘lurcomans, as he found in the year 1844, when he made 


his last journey to Bokhara. Ninthly, the Muhammedans in Khorassan and 
Turkistan, and the Sikhs of the Punjaub, were, by his Missionary labours, con- 
vinced that there are Europeans who fear God, which before they could not be 
persuaded of. Tenthly, Wolff hopes to have proved, by the simple statement 
of a Brahmin in the Himalaya mountains, situated beyond the reach of British 
influence, whom he found reading the Gospel of St. Luke, in the Nagree cha- 


racter, with crowds of his disciples around him, that the exertions of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society are not in vain; and he has also proved that if the 
Bible Society had not existed, many of the Eastern Churches, the Armenians 


excepted, would have ’ere long been without a single copy of the Word of 
God.”—Vol. ii. pp. 252—254. 








NOTICES. 


THE one engrossing controversy of the day has produced heavy and 
angry drops, which we suppose prelude the pelting storm of discussion. 
We shall be sorry if the strength of the defence is wasted on desultory 
affairs of outposts ; it would be better, perhaps, to concentrate our forces 
and economize our materials. The Quarterly Review, with a keener eye 
to business than was displayed by our own publishers, has declined to 
reprint a careful and comprehensive article on ‘ Essays and Reviews ’ which 
appeared in its January number. 1. Mr. Cazenove, of Cumbrae, as most 
of our readers are aware, has reprinted from the Christian Remembrancer 
of the last quarter a paper on ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ which, now that it 
has been authenticated and has passed out of our own immediate respon- 
sibility,we may characterise as a paper of remarkable depth and originality. 
Its title is ‘On Certain Characteristics of Holy Scripture’ (Mozley), 
and the reprint is improved by additions and corrections.—2, Dr. M’Caul 
has reprinted from the Record, ‘Three Letters on Rationalism and Deistic 
Infidelity ’ (Wertheim), of which the most curious part is to be found in an 
appendix, in the shape of extracts from the Sermons of Dr. Schwarz; a 
representative of the new spiritual, or high-canting, infidelity, of which Mr. 
F. Newman has favoured us with some specimens.—3. Dr. Jelf’s address 
delivered in Convocation on moving a synodical condemnation, appears 
under the title, ‘ Specific Evidence of Unsoundness in the volume entitled 
“Essays and Reviews” ’ (J. H. and J. Parker).—4. Mr. Jenkins, of Lyminge, 
has successfully carried a single point in the discussion, in his ‘ Scrip- 
tural Interpretation, especially addressed to Mr. Jowett’s Essay’ (J. H. 
and J. Parker).—5. While the Bishop of Oxford, in two thoughtful and 
well considered Sermons, delivered before the University of Oxford, ‘ The 
Revelation of God the Probation of Man’ (J. H. and J. Parker), has 
anticipated, to use the old language of moralists, the vice by planting 
in the contrary virtue.—6. Mr. C. Girdlestone, who seems to have awakened 
from an hibernation of a quarter of a century, with characteristic ingenuity, 
which some might stigmatize as wrong-headedness, constructs an ‘ Argu- 
ment for Liturgical Revision,’ upon the existence of ‘ Negative Theology ’ 
in the ‘Essays and Reviews’ (Longman). Very few voices have been raised 
in defence of the beleaguered seven.—7. Professor Stanley is reported 
to be the author or compiler of ‘Statements of Christian Doctrine and 
Practice, extracted from the publisbed writings of Mr. Jowett’ (J. H. 
and J. Parker), This is the publication to which the Bishop of London 
alluded, and is or may be taken for at least an instalment of the positive 
statements which his Lordship is inclined to think ought to satisfy the 
Church. We must be allowed to remark, argumentatively, that such a 
line shows an entire ignoratio elenchi. All the pious writing in the 
world cannot make un-said, nor can it contradict, the offensive language of 
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Mr. Jowett. The Bishop of S. David’s has exposed this fallacy completely. 
But we must say something else. We presume that even Professor Stanley 
will hardly consider Strauss to be one, the tendency of whose writings is 
‘to improve the faith of the rising generation.’ But yet Strauss could 
reconcile, and taught and explained how to reconcile, the most destruc- 
tive criticism and freest speculation with the most touching religious 
language. These words are his famous conclusion to the ‘ Life of Jesus :” 
‘There is a mode of reconciling . . . the consciousness of the theologian and 
‘ that of the Church. In his discourses he [the disciple of Strauss] will 
‘ adhere to the forms and language of the popular conception, but on every 
‘ opportunity he will exhibit their spiritual significance, which to him con- 
* stitutes their sole worth.’ And in a long passage he goes on to instruct 
the speculative preacher to use all the familiar and religious expressions of 
evangelical truth, without resting on the slightest ‘ historical foundation,’ 
We are not saying that Mr. Jowett has adopted the mythical theory; but 
we see no more proof of any historical belief in the Christianity of the 
Church in the religious language. actually used by Mr. Jowett, than there 
would be in the edifying pulpit discourses suggested by Dr. Strauss. We 
could quote very spiritual and searching language from Mr. F. Newman; 
and.the readers of Spinoza will remember that his language is extremely 
reverent, and in some cases almost pathetic.—8. Mr. R. B, Kennard, who 
advertises ‘Essays and Reviews: a Protest addressed to the Bishop of 
Salisbury,’ &c. (Hardwicke), is, by charging a shilling for it, a simple 
impostor, The Protest is an impertinent letter, which might be written 
on a sheet of note-paper; the rest of the shilling’s worth consisting of ten 
extracts from the volume of the Essayists. In the meantime two formal, 
and grave replies—and these by associated industry—are on the stocks: 
one series, advertised by Murray, is to be the work of Dr, Thomson, 
Professor Mansel, Messrs. Cowie, Rawlinson, and others; and Saunders 
and Otley have undertaken a series of seven connected essays, of which 
the authors are not yet announced. 


‘ All Saints and its Patron’ (Masters), gives an account of the past and 
present history of a Chapel in 8S. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, and the corre- 
spondence which has taken place between the Patron, the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Rector of S. Peter’s Port, who is also Dean of Guern- 
sey, and others, on the nomination of Clergymen to officiate. in it; and 
we regret to say that it presents a dismal instance of episcopal incon- 
sistency, and Puritanism. In one of his letters, the Bishop thought it 
convenient to establish for the first time a rule that the Patron’s nominee 
should, before being licensed, be approved of by the Rector of the Parish, 
and be practically subjected to his absolute control—a requirement 
to which, we may remark in passing, the Rector has not, according to 
Dr, Phillimore’s opinion, which has been taken on the matter, the shadow 
of a right. (Some persons have stated that this rule has been made 
with a view to prevent any sound Churchman from being nominated 
to All Saints’ and officiating in S. Peter’s Port, but we pass that over.) 
But this is not ail. Will it be believed that the same Bishop, who 
has established this rule, has for a long time been giving, and is still, 
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his warmest support and encouragement—not to the Incumbent of 
a Place of Worship in S, Helier’s parish, but to a refractory Curate of 
8. Helier’s Parish Church, whe, in defiance of his Rector and of all eccle- 
siastical law and order, has been in the habit of attending dissenting 
prayer-meetings, fraternising with heretics and schismatics, endeavouring 
to throw off completely his Rector’s authority, and to constitute himself 
into a sort of independent Incumbent—a support and encouragement 
which have resulted in the closing of one of the Chapels of Ease to the 
Parish Church, and brought about a state of things which had never been 
witnessed in §. Helier’s before? We can well understand why the Bishop 
of Winchester should feel solicitous, in an unprecedented degree, to vindi- 
cate the newly-discovered (real or pretended) authority of the Rector of 
S. Peter’s Port; but surely that is no reason why the inalienable rights of 
the Rector of S. Helier’s should be trampled upon, he himself thwarted, 
embarrassed, worried, and annoyed, and a rebellious Curate encouraged in 
his unseemly and mischievous vagaries, If the Incumbent of a Place of 
Worship, in no way connected with the Parish Church, should be subjected 
to the absolute control of the Rector of that Parish, surely so should, 
& fortiori, a Curate to his own Rector’s legitimate authority. We do not 
doubt that the Bishop of Winchester feels an instinctive and transcendent 
desire to maintain the peace and harmony of a Parish, but we must take 
leave to say that he adopts a very extraordinary mode of showing it, and 
we must add that his present tortuous policy will never accomplish that 
end. We do not know whether the Bishop, in the course of his extensive 
reading, has ever stumbled upon La Fontaine’s fable, ‘ La Chauve-Souris et 
les deux Belettes ;? but the perusal of the correspondence on the subject 
of All Saints in Guernsey, and what we have heard of the proceedings in 
connexion with S, Jude’s in Jersey, have forcibly brought it to our 
recollection, It has been frequently stated that the Bishop of Win- 
chester, living, as he does, some hundreds of miles away, and visiting the 
Channel Islands but seldom,—every three, or four, or even five years, 
and then in a hurried and perfunctory way,—scarcely ever interferes 
in the ecclesiastical affairs of those islands without blundering; and 
the accounts that have reached us of his doings on different occasions 
tend strongly to confirm the assertion. The Bishop, however, has him- 
self unequivocally acknowledged his inability adequately to superintend 
that portion of his extensive diocese, and has formally recommended 
that the Channel Islands should be constituted into a distinct see. We 
do not think any one will have the hardihood to impugn the justice of 
the Bishop’s estimate of his own efficiency ; there are strong grounds for 
believing that estimate to be perfectly legitimate and correct. It is one of 
the points on which Dr. Sumner is pre-eminently qualified to speak and to 
give most discriminating and trustworthy evidence; and the present state 
of the Church in the Channel Islands affords the most undeniable and 
melancholy demonstration of the truth of what he so gracefully acknow- 
ledges, and gives additional weight to what he has said in regard to their 
being formed into a separate diocese. 


Mrs, Alfred Gatty’s writings combine various excellencies seldom 
united—originality, freshness, power of description, elegance of style 
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ldftiness of aim, and an adaptedness to the capacities of all. This is 
exemplified in no ordinary degree in her ‘ Parables from Nature ’ (Bell and 
Daldy), of which we are glad to see an illustrated edition, with notes on 
natural history. Some of the designs, such, for instance, as Holman 
Hunt's Will o’ the Wisp, strike us as very beautiful. We scarcely know 
of a handsomer and more useful gift-book for any one, old or young, than 
this sumptuously illustrated edition of the ‘ Parables.’ 


We observe with great satisfaction the announcement of a new and 
cheaper edition of the late Dr. Mill’s ‘ Christian Advocate Publications’ 
(Deighton, Bell & Co.). It has long been a reproach that this complete 
refutation of the Straussian neology, as applied to the historic criticism of 
the Gospels, has been inaccessible to the general reader, A cheap English 
translation of the ‘ Leben Jesu’ is on sale among the infidel books of a 
well-known publishing firm ; but it is only now that its best antidote will 
be procurable by the public with equal facility. The bearing of Dr. Mill’s 
treatise on the painful controversy lately opened among us is too obvious 
to be pointed out. Its applicability to the present demand for a satisfactory 
answer to recent assaults upon the credibility of the Gospel history has 
doubtless suggested, and (as we hope) will justify, the proposed re-issue of 
one of the master-pieces of modern theology. 


Mr. Bright’s important ‘Church History’ (J. H. and J. Parker), is only 
announced in this place; because we have an article in hand: especially 
dedicated to its review. 


We make the same announcement with respect to Dr. Pusey’s edition of 
the ‘ Minor Prophets,’ of which two parts have been published. 


We call especial attention to a most remarkable volume of ‘ Sermons, 
chiefly on the Theory of Belief? (Longman), by the late Mr. Boone of 
Paddington, which on the whole forms a valuable confutation, and that by 
anticipation, of the principle of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 


A volume of ‘ Sermons,’ by Dr. Thomson, Provost of Queen's, (Murray), 
is equal to the preacher’s high reputation and to the audience, that of 
Lincoln's-Inn Chapel, before whom they were delivered. 


‘ The Memoir of Joshua Watson’ (J. H. and J. Parker), edited by Arch- 
deacon Churton, is a remarkably interesting work. Interesting to some of 
us in an especial way, as it gives us a sort of anticipation of personal 
history, and the way in which events ‘in which we have been sharers’ will 
stand with our successors; and doubly interesting as an actual transcript 
of a remarkably useful life and of a religious character of great depth and 
refined beauty. Mr. Joshua Watson carries down the series of represen- 
tative laymen, of which Robert Nelson may be considered the founder, 
Much trusted with the work and administration of the great Church 
Societies, he and his predecessor Mr, Stevens, cultivated the highest and 
sincere graces of the Christian character; and necessarily mixed up with 
great people and high dignitaries, Mr. Watson possessed the most guileless 
simplicity and affection in all his dealings with society; and blessed with 
unusual opportunities for good, he faithfully discharged a noble ministry 
both in his public and private relations, To those who were admitted to the 
private intercourses of the Watson and Norris families this memorial of 
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many happy days of consolation in distress, and of wise counsel in 
emergencies, will be a sacred treasure; and in the Christian Remembrancer, 
at least, the existence of which is owing to the good brotherhood at 
Hackney, this Memoir must be met with a double welcome, The volumes 
are put together in a somewhat desultory form ; but on that account they 
are, to us at least, more acceptable as recalling more of the spirit and 
manner of life of their subject. We ask for it, what we believe it will find, 
a prominent place in our Ecclesiastical biography. The cast of religion 
which it shows is highly creditable to the Church of England; and we 
trust and believe that the catena of English laymen, from Izaak Walton 
downwards, and in which Joshua Watson occupies no undistinguished 
place, is not destined to terminate abruptly. 


What we have just said of the ministry of laymen leads us by a natural 
transition to mention two important pamphlets, both published by Ridge- 
way. Mr. Beresford Hope's ‘ Speech delivered to the Church Institution,’ 
and Mr. Hubhard’s ‘ Letter to the Electors of Buckingham.’ Their subject 
is identical, and the advice is ‘ what the clergy may profitably ponder’ to 
take opportunities when they offer. The ground for this advice is a crisis 
which political persons can better realize than the clergy can. 


The Oxford Professors—the Lay Professors, at least,—are not idle. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has published two very able Lectures, one on ‘The 
Foundation of the American Colonies,’ and one on ‘the Study of History, 
in confutation of Mr. Buckle’s Theory’. Mr. Montagu Bornard prints one 
on ‘ The Principles of Non-intervention, which exhibits much political 
knowledge and thought, and Mr. Neate publishes ‘Three Lectures on the 
Taxation of Land.’ All appear with Mr. J. W. Parker’s imprint, 


A good deal of controversy, and of late in a somewhat embittered tone, 
has been carried on by Dr. Irons and Mr. Neale, on the repeal of the 
29th Canon relating to sponsorship. Our own view is that the Church, 
if, as we firmly believe it to be, it is a living organization, has ample right 
to revise an ecclesiastical law of this sort: and the question therefore is 
one of prudence and policy. The matter of precedent is, however it may 
be settled, of less consequence, though historically important, 


On the matter of Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister we are inclined 
to urge very strongly on the clergy the necessity of a combination, as 
vigorous and decided as that which has been adopted with regard to 
Church Rates, Vice-Chancellor Wood’s able ‘ Speech’ (Rivingtons), delivered 
at the public meeting last year, has been widely circulated, and Mr. 
-Woolcomb’s paper on ‘ Restrictions in Marriage’ (Batty), is at once brief, 
lucid, and exhaustive. 


Motley’s ‘ United Netherlands’ (Longmans), is a most valuable work. In 
picturesque description it nearly rivals Macaulay; and in fairness of 
view and fulness of materials, it far exceeds that pleasant but superficial 
historian. The narrative of Leicester in Holland, and the description of 
England during the Armada days, much as it detracts from the con- 
ventional view of Elizabethan statesmanship, has rarely, if ever, been 
- excelled. 
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The ‘ Handbook of the Cathedrals of England’ (Murray), as far as it has 
yet gone, embracing seven Cathedrals—Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Chichester, Canterbury, and Rochester, the arrangement is topo- 
graphical—leaves little or nothing to be desired in the way of archeological 
and ecclesiological investigation. The two volumes are portable, and in- 
tended for the traveller, which of course detracts from their artistic per- 
fection ; but they are full and crowded with illustrations, executed with 
entire correctness and neatness. Appended to the history of the structure 
in each case is an historical aud ecclesiastical fasfi. The biography of the 
Bishops is less satisfactory, and we must especially except against the 
laudatory notice of Hoadley, a person as contemptible as ever sat on an 
episcopal throne, 


‘Herbert’s Holidays’ (Mozley), belongs to a class of books—books 
for the young—of which the superfluity is equalled by the mediocrity, 
This is really above the average, and those who want gift books will thank 
us for mentioning it. 


Sir F. Ouseley has every right to preach on ‘ Choral Worship ;’ he and 
Mr. Dykes, the able precentor of Durham, have printed two vigorous and 
thoughtful Sermons, preached for a local celebration at Derby (Mozley). 


‘Twenty Sermons preached in S. John’s Chapel, Haverstock Hill, by Mr, 
Baines ' (Masters), are a memorial of a connexion which has ceased to exist, 
but which must have been of no ordinary kind, if we may judge from one 
fact stated by the author in his preface, that out of a congregation of 200, 
there were 110 communicants at Easter; and the Sermons are such as 


might have been expected from the circumstances. Many of them are 
extremely pointed and telling discourses, and there is a freshness of tone 
about the whole volume, which will, we hope, insure it a wide circulation, 


We have to notice the continuance of the Lent Lectures at All Saints’ 
Church, Bristol. It is creditable to the clergy of the Diocese that they 
have been able to keep up a daily service and sermon through the whole of 
‘Lent, in spite of their Bishop’s declining to take any part in them, or to 
countenance such a mode of observing the holy season. We miss, this 
year, the names of certain dignitaries who appeared in last year's list of 
preachers, The attempt which we noticed last year, to bring together 
preachers of somewhat divergent views, does not appear to have been 
repeated; but it is clear, from the number of special services that are kept 
up in Bristol, that the Evangelicals have taken a leaf out of the book of 
the Church party, and we venture to commend the example of the Bristol 
clergy to their brethren in other towns, 


The ‘ gentle Johnstones’ (Walter Scott tells us) used to make history in 
Annandale, in the somewhat turbulent fashion of the feudal ages in 
Scotland. We are glad to finda member of the family, Miss A. Hope- 
Johnstone, engaged in the more peaceful process of elucidating history, by 
means of some very carefully-executed chronological ‘ Cards’ (Edinburgh : 
Jack, London: Hamilton and Adams), They date from a, D. 1000, and 
will, we are sure, from their accuracy and moderate price, be a welcome 
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boon to many, who shrink from the purchase of such expensive works as 
Talboys’s ‘ Tables,’ or Haydn's ‘ Dictionary of Dates.’ 


The ‘Correspondence between the Bishop of Exeter and Lord Macaulay’ 
(Murray), on the character of Cranmer, and certain points connected with 
the Reformation, is a vintage which has been retained in the wood for the 
Horatian period of ripeness, Certainly it has lost neither body, nor flavour, 
nor colour, We do not remember a better example of the best manner of 
the Bishop’s controversial skill, and the pamphlet is in every way character- 
istic. Macaulay, polished, lithe, and slippery, and—unsubstantial; the 
Bishop keen, massive, and with a giant’s weight of authority and fact. 


It is late to acknowledge, but not too late to be grateful for, the Bishop 
of Oxford’s ‘Charge’ delivered at the close of last year (J. H. and J. Parker). 


* What the Bible says to Servants,’ by J. E. V. (Masters), is not what the 
Bible says to our servants. ‘The New Testament spoke to slaves, not to 
our voluntary ‘helps.’ But there is, in spite of this fundamental mistake, 
much good in the tract. 


The Rev. Christopher Neville writes a ‘ Letter to Lord Ebury’ (Ridgway), 
in which he backs his Lordship’s proposition to tamper with the Liturgy. 
His reason is curious: if we do not meet the Dissenters half way, ‘all the 
* talent, and zeal, and earnestness will be in the ranks of dissent, and 
* nothing but interested mediocrity in the Establishment.’ Indeed much of 
this, we are told, has already taken place ; from which we conclude that Mr. 
Christopher Neville has zo¢ quitted the Establishment. From his conscien- 
tious objections to every part of the Church system we should have 
supposed him to be a good, honest, foul-mouthed, railing Dissenter; but 
his definition of the Establishment reassures us. That phrase ‘interested 
mediocrity’ so exactly suits Mr. Neville, that we are quite sure he is one 
of us. 


‘Daily Meditations from ancient Sources’ (Masters) is a work edited 
by Mr. Orby Shipley. It seems to be sound, and though quaint and rugged 
in style, it shows a Christian temper. 


Another work by the same editor, containing Stafford’s ‘The Female 
Glory’ (Masters), is, as a bibliographical curiosity, to be highly commended. 
In any other aspect we cannot say so much for it. 


One of the ablest pamphlets which we ever read is Mr. M. Sadler’s, on 
* Doctrinal Revision of the Liturgy’ (Bell and Daldy). It is almost a waste 
of material to spend it on Bishop Baring’s strange suggestion of last year. 


Captain Crofton’s experience in the management of prisons invests his 
pamphlet on * Habitual Criminals’ (Bell and Daldy) with great authority. 
We desire to ask for his suggestions, on a subject of which the importance 
grows daily, that attention which they imperatively demand, 


A recent addition to the children’s bock class of literature (a kind of 
writing by no means so easy as the uninitiated may suppose), is a little 
volume, called ‘Tales from Greek Mythology,’ by,Mr. G.W. Cox (Longmans). 
Whatever tends to promote and popularise classical studies is of no small 
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importance, especially at the present time, when their inestimable value, 
as a mental discipline, is in danger of being overlooked through a short- 
sighted eagerness for more immediate results of knowledge. Mr. Cox's 
little book is a good introduction to the rich stores of legend and fairy tale 
to be found in Greek Mythology. The idea of his work, which is much 
the same as thatof Mr. Kingsley’s ‘ Heroes,’ or, with a different material, 
of Charles Lamb's ‘ Tales from Shakespeare,’ is a good one. The stories 
are well chosen, and gracefully told, in a way intelligible and attractive 
even to very young readers: much of the indescribable brightness, fresh- 
ness, and transparent naiveté of Homer and Herodotus is preserved, with 
a careful omission (for ‘maxima debetur pueris reverentia’ ) of the grosser 
elements which mar their beauty in the original. Here and there the 
language is foo condescending ; for example, ‘ great big ship’ (p. 23), and 
‘great big man’ (p. 24). In the introduction and notes (appended sepa- 
rately), Mr. Cox, following in the footsteps of Professor Max Miiller and 
other modern writers on Comparative Mythology, traces back the myths, 
not to any deliberately didactic intention in their originators, but to the 
unconscious instincts of those early times, The Myths are regarded as 
simply the phraseology, most obviously expressive in those days of actual 
phenomena of men and things; they are the natural product of an age 
analogous in the life of the world to childhood in the individual; an age 
highly perceptive and imaginative, but uncritical and inexperienced in 
causation, This theory few persons will be now disposed to controvert, with 
the exception, that it does not adequately take into consideration the 
glimpses of revealed truth, once imparted to mankind, and never altogether 

‘lost, though obscured, confused, and distorted by human error. But we 
have not space to pursue this subject further. We recommend Mr. Cox’s 
‘ Tales’ as a capital present for children of either sex: protesting by the 
way against a casual remark of his on Virgil, that the lines on Orpheus 
and Eurydice ‘are the only lines in which he shows true poetic powers.’ 
It is strange that any one with Mr. Cox's love of what is beautiful should 
appear to slight the exquisite grace and tenderness and pictorial power of 
the Georgics genefally. 


A very delightful book indeed is Sir Archibald Edmonstone’s ‘ Short 
Readings on the Collects’ (Masters), not only because it is the faithful 
offering of one who only desires to tread in the steps of Robert Nelson, 
and of whose spirit he has deeply drunk, but also, and chiefly, because it 
admirably reflects the inner mind of the Church. It is spiritual without 
fanaticism, and deferential to authority without that affectation of senti- 
mental weakness of mind which we. sometimes regret to observe in devo- 
tional works. 


If we have not good preachers it is not for lack of instructors in the art 
and craft of preaching. Here is a batch of instructors in homiletics, theo- 
retical and practical._—1. ‘Thoughts on Preaching,’ by Mr. Daniel Moore. 
This is a valuable work, and Mr. Moore bas earned the right to teach, 
because he himself is a master in his profession. There is, we think, a 
confusion in all these writers between the apostolic teaching, or proclaim- 
ing, or promulging (xnptocew), the Gospel, and the modern preaching ; the 
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former need not be by a sermon at all; and, therefure, the words translated 
in our version, to ‘ preach the Gospel,’ have little or often nothing to do with 
the modern pulpit. We dislike some of Mr. Moore’s phraseology, such as 
‘a gained attention’ and ‘a felt void;’ and we especially find fault with 
the practice—a growing one—of the wholesale manufacture of adverbs by 
adding ‘ly’ to the past participle, such as ‘statedly ; and Mr. Moore is 
occasionally stilted, as when he describes the ‘ uncouth vestments,’ meaning 
the ‘dirty clothes,’ of a London crowd. But his book is the most valuable 
manual we have on the subject.—2. ‘ Hints on Preaching’ (Hatchard), by 
Archdeacon Jones, is a good summary of the method adopted by the better 
class of evangelical preachers.—3, ‘ Oxford Lectures on Elocution,’ by Mr, 
C. J. Plumtre (J. H, and J. Parker), as the title shows, are confined to the 
art of speaking, the mere mechanica! function, but exhibit much thought 
and practice. They seem to have been well received on their delivery.— 
4. ‘Sermon Sketches and Essay,’ by Dean Close (Hatchard), is a set of 
skeletons, recalling Mr. Simeon’s ponderous work. 


The literature of Mr. Stubbs, of Navestock, is well known and appre- 
ciated. He has printed for the first time the well-known tract, ‘ De 
Inventione Sanctz Crucis in Monte acuto,’ from the British Museum MS, 
(J. H. and J, Parker), and has prefixed an Introduction, which might almost 
stand for a political History of England before the Conquest. Mr. Stubbs 
is as stout a hater of the Norman as Cedric himself. 


A second volume, by the brothers Cooper, of the ‘ Athenz Cantabri- 
gienses’ (Deighton), has appeared, We were never quite certain that the 
plan of Antony & Wood was the best possible; but on the assumption of 
its necessity we have little fault to find with the industry and care with 
which it has been followed in the sister University. Still, as the * additions 
and corrections’ remind us, a collection of independent biographies of 
this kind must always be subject to amendment and revision, Some day 
the Coopers will require a Bliss; just as Bliss, perhaps, already requires 
another editor, What makes the difficulty of completeness of these works 
greater is the practice, once so common, of belonging to both Universities. 
Why not a United University ‘ Athenz,’ like the United University Club ? 
However, at present the thanks of all literary students are due to the 
Messrs. Cooper for what they have done; and we have been able to detect 
scarcely any flaws in their work, though we must admit that it is only 
when special studies are directed to a particular age or period that 
such biographies can be tested. There is, however, quite enough on the 
surface to prove the diligence of the editors, and, what is very important, 
the impartial and fair spirit in which the book is written. We noticed a 
slip at p. 520. The Royal Library at the British Museum was the gift of 
George III. not George II.; and at p. 355 there is a contradiction between 
‘the latter and former,’ a certain Sir Matthew Browne and Sir John 
Townsend, which we cannot reconcile. 


In any Commentary on the Psalter there will be something with which 
to disagree. There is no book of Holy Scripture in which more of diversity 
in unity has been permitted. This must be so in all that belongs to the 
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inner life. Mr. Thrupp’s ‘ Introduction to the Psalms’ (Macmillan), gives 
evidence not only of a well read student in the labours of others, but of a 
reverent and at the same time independent habit of thought. 


We must be pardoned, but we cannot see what ‘ The Pilgrim, by William 
Thomas, Clerk of the Council, &c, edited by Mr. J. A. Froude,’ (Parker 
and Bourn,) proves. It is a curious work, because it is contemporary ; and 
in one particular it gives something like new evidence. But for the 
purpose for which it is published, viz. as an independent testimony to the 
virtues of Henry VIII., it is ludicrously worthless. Whatever Thomas 
was, he was not independent. Another false issue is raised by Mr. 
Froude. “He says that Henry VIII.’s reign was not a reign of terror, , 
because everybody acquiesced in it. But the times were times of blood, 
cruelty, and wrong, not only in England but everywhere else. The 
common consent in wrong is no disproof of its existence. The truth is 
that the age was one of detestable wickedness, which it was nobody’s par- 
ticular care to redress, As it was with the prince so with the people, The 
people loved to have itso. But what Mr. Froude really wants to be proved 
is that wrong is right, or rather, that there was no wrong in the matter, 
and that Henry VIII. was the true patriot king, which is quite another 
thing. The silence or complicity, or even loud applause, of a Clerk of the 
Council like William Thomas, proves just nothing at all. 


Three amusing and lively ‘ Lectures on Translating Homer,’ by the 
Oxford Poetry Professor, Mr. M. Arnold, have been published by 
Longmans. 


A fourth edition of the ‘ Life and Works of Madame Swetchine’ has just 
been published by Didier of Paris, in two volumes, under the editorship of 
M. de Falloux, and deserves a longer notice than we can give it at present, 
She was a very remarkable woman, and lived on terms of intimacy, and 
corresponded with, many of the celebrities of the age, such as de Bonald, 
de Maistre, Louis de Saint-Priest, Madame Récamier, the abbé Desjardins, 
Auguste Nicolas, de Carné, Donoso Cortés, Albert de Broglie, de Tocque- 
ville, Montalembert, Ravignan, Lacordaire, and her biographer and editor 
M. de Falloux, who, in a letter to his friend Montalembert, gives a touching 
account of Madame Swetchine’s last moments. She was born at Moscow 
in 1782, and died at Fleury, near Fontainebleau, after a lingering and 
painful illness, in 1857. Besides her life, and a portion of her correspond- 
ence, which seems to have been extensive, the volumes before us comprise, 
among other things, some Pensées on various subjects, and an Essay on 
Old Age, and another on Resignation. Though a foreigner, she seems to 
have spoken and written French with remarkable correctness and facility. 


The friends of the lamented Vinet have been giving to the world an 
5 Histoire de la Prédication parmi les Réformés de France au dix-septiéme 
siécle’ (Paris: Meyreuis), originally delivered in the shape of lectures to 
his pupils by the accomplished Professor in 1841 and 1842, The work 
consists of a brief sketch of each of the principal preachers that flourished 
during that century, such as Du Moulin, Le Faucheur, Daillé, Claude, Da 
Bosc, Superville, Saurin, and’ several others, with an account of their 
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writings, and lengthy extracts from their sermons, in illustration of the 
preacher’s special characteristics. The work is not without its value, not 
only as exhibiting the style of pulpit eloquence prevalent two centuries 
ago among the French Reformed, but also as showing how the Protestant 
preachers of that period were, both as regards matter and manner, 
immeasurably superior to their degeuerate descendants—as we cannot but 
consider them, in spite of the existence of such men as the Monods and 
Grandpierre,—of the present day. There were some very able men and 
excellent preachers among them; men who, as well as their immediate 
predecessors, certainly contributed to raise the tone of preaching, and 
exercised great influence upon the pulpit oratory of the age; and we 
believe that some of the great Roman Catholic preachers of the time of 
Louis XIV. are more indebted to ‘ Messieurs de la Réforme’ than is 
generally supposed. 


Judging from the excitement produced by the publication of the ‘ Mé- 
moire soumis a l’Empereur Napoléon III sur la Restauration de l’Eglise 
Gallicane ’ (Paris: Johanneau), in the ranks of the Ultramontanist party, 
and the remarks it has elicited, we should, independently of its intrinsic 
merits, regard it as a very significant and important pamphlet. It is 
generally attributed to a well-known and very able French Abbé, and it 
certainly is as vigorous and clever as it is opportune. The author considers 
the question of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty as a thing of the past, and 
he regards the ‘patrimony of S, Peter’ as irrecoverably lost; but he 
proceeds to argue that the loss of all temporal power, so far from jeopard- 
ising, as many seem to think, the very existence of the popedom in its 
spiritual capacity, would, unless something were done to prevent it, instead 
of removing or diminishing present evils, only serve to perpetuate and 
aggravate them, by leaving the Papacy more free to act, and affording it 
fuller scope for those encroachments and usurpations which have been the 
cause, both politically and religiously, of so much disorder and mischief. 
* La papauté,’ says he, ‘n’en restera pas moins avec ses prétentions & une 
‘ souveraineté spirituelle qui n’est pas plus fondée en droit que sa souve- 
* raineté temporelle; elle voudra exercer cette souveraineté, et elle cherchera 
* créer pour les Eglises nationales d’innombrables difficultés. On peut 
* méme croire que la papauté sera d’autant plus excessive dans ses pré- 
* tentions spirituelies, qu’elle n’aura plus aucune préoccupation pour son 
“temporel. Comme pouvoir politique, la papauté doit ménager les gouverne- 
* ments, entretenir avec eux de bonnes relations diplomatiques; elle a prouvé, 
* par des actes nombreux, qu’elle savait au besoin sacrifier le spirituel pour 
‘ sauvegarder ou améliorer son temporel. Bientét elle n’aura plus de telles 
‘ préoccupations. Déja elle se pose en victime; elle cherche, par tous les 
‘ moyens, 4 grouper autour d’elle les évéques et les prétres, les congréga- 
‘ tions religieuses, tous les fidéles qui sont trompés ou qui feignent de 1’étre 
‘sur la question des prérogatives papales, et qui semblent croire qu’on ne 
‘ peut étre catholique sans se soumettre aveuglément & la souverainelé 
* spirituelle de ’évéque de Rome.’ The author then shows how the Pope’s 
extravagant and uncatholic claims are to be met, and advocates the restora- 
tion of the ancient Gallican Church. We believe the opinions propounded 
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in this pamphlet are cherished in secret by a not inconsiderable number of 
French clergymen, as they certainly have been publicly avowed by several 
eminent laymen, and that the realisation, at no very distant period, of the 
measure advocated, in spite of the many difficulties which surround it, is 
within the range of probability. 


If the questions affecting the Pope’s temporal sovereignty are not soon 
practically disposed of, either by its total abolition and extinction, or by 
circumscription and limitation, it will not be for lack of suggestions and 
plans for their solution, First of all came, some years ago, Gioberti’s 
project, which has been subsequently improved upon by Professor 
Giorgini, in his work on the temporal dominion of the Popes, and by the 
imperial author of ‘ Le Pape et le Congrés,’ Recently we have had other and 
more trenchant solutions from M.de Laguéronniére and Prince Napoleon 
respectively. M. de Cavour, on the one hand, and M, de Montalembert, on 
the other, have each also their solution. Some time back, the Abbé 
Michon’s somewhat adventurous and startling solution of the difficulty 
consisted in quietly transferring the Bishop of Rome to Jerusalem; but he 
has now hit upon another plan, which he good-naturedly thinks is open to 
no serious objection whatever, and will satisfy all the parties concerned. 
The Abbé and his projets de solution remind one of Sigyes and his ready- 
made constitutions, both of which, too, are remarkable for their ‘ simplicity.’ 
His present plan, however, as developed in a pamphlet published a short 
time ago, and which has reached a second edition, ‘ Projet de Solution de la 
Question Romaine’ (Paris: Dentu), is the following :— 

‘Ce plan, extrémement simple, est celui-ci: 

‘Que la diplomatie européenne, d’accord avec Pie IX, régnant, établisse 
‘ une vice-roi qu’elle reconnaitra comme le chef temporel responsable du 
‘ gouvernement romain ; que l’institution de cette royauté soit placée sous 
‘le protectorat de l'Europe entiére. 

* Qu’elle soit complétement indépendante, dans tous ses actes politiques, 
‘ de Ja papauté spirituelle, comme la papauté sera complétement indépen- 
* dante d’elle dans tous ses actes religieux. 

* Que le vice-roi de Rome soit vis-a-vis des Etats romains et de l'Europe 
‘comme actuellement le régent de Prusse est vis-A-vis la Prusse, l'Alle- 
* magne et l'Europe, qu’il gouverne avec une chambre représentative, qu’il 
‘ ait son arméé, sa marine, ses finances, en un mot, tout ce gouvernement 
‘ moderne que demandent impérieusement les Italiens. 

*‘ Le pape, alors suzerain de Rome, gardera toute son indépendance 
‘ religieuse protégée par son indépendance politique, Il restera au Vatican. 
‘Il aura sa cour ecclésiastique. Le vice-roi aura son palais et sa cour 
*laique. I] sera vice-roi & vie; et, 4 sa mort, son successeur sera nommé, 
‘ comme il laura été lui-méme, par la diplomatie européenne d’accord avec 
‘le pontife régnant. 

* Quoi de plus simple, de plus réalisable, qui réunisse le mieux les droits 
‘de la papauté, les droits du peuple de Rome, les intéréts généraux 
‘de l'Italie?’ (Pp. 20, 21.) 

The Abbé is an excellent and able man, but very enthusiastic, and some- 
what crotchety. Since the publication of his Projet de Solution, he has 
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brought out another work, in which he advocates the convocation of 4 
General Council, and the reform of many disciplinary and other eccle- 
siastical abuses which have crept into the Roman Catholic Church, It is 
called, ‘ De la Rénovation de I’Eglise,’ and, as was to be expected, has been 
placed in the Index, 


Of Sermons we have to mention, 1. An unusually good volume by Mr. 
J.K. Miller, of Walkingham (Rivingtons).—2. ‘ Earnest Exhortations,’ by 
Mr. Poland (Masters).—3. ‘Two Funeral Sermons,’ by Mr. Rowe (J. H. 
and J. Parker),—4, ‘Sermons at an Almshouse,’ by Mr. Ford, the well- 
known editor of the Commentary (Masters).—5. ‘ Sermons, Practical and 
Doctrinal,’ by Bishop Forbes (Masters), which ought to receive a general 
welcome for their depth and fervour.—6, ‘Redemption,’ by Mr. Benson 
(Masters), unusually thoughtful, and written with a connected aim.—And 
of single Sermons, 7.—a good one, though quaint in style—‘ The Testimony 
of Jesus,’ by Mr. Colier Adams, preached before the University (J. H. and 
J, Parker).—8. ‘Our Lord’s Example, &c. by Mr. Liddon, an Ordination 
Sermon (J. H. and J, Parker), of a touching and impressive character.—9. 
‘The Cause of Church Missions,’ by the same preacher (Masters,)—10. 
* The Love of Jesus,’ by Dr, Pusey, especially addressed to Undergraduates, 
in his best spirit (J. H. and J. Parker)—11. ‘The Christian Hero’ [Dr, 
Croly], a funeral sermon by Mr. Tresham Gregg (Wertheim), perhaps the 
most absurd and impudent production ever preached.—12. ‘ A set of Seven 
Passiontide Sermons,’ by Mr. F. G. Lee (Masters), a preacher of great 
power and vigour.—13. Mr. Russell Woodford’s Ordination Sermon, at 
Banbury, ‘The Commission and the Promise’ (Masters).—14. ‘Christian 
Progress,’ a Trinity College Commemoration Sermon, by Mr. Lightfoot 
(Macmillan), a discourse which is modelled upon, and not unsuccessfully, 
and as befitted the occasion, the great rhetorical exercises and formal 
orations of other days——15. ‘Three Village Sermons on Church and 
State,’ by Archdeacon Thorp (Rivingtons). 


We have received the following letter :— 
‘ To the Editor of the ‘‘ Christian Remembrancer.” 


Dear Sir,—As you have kindly permitted me to republish, with my 
name, an article which appeared in your last number, it has become a 
matter of personal responsibility that I should try to remove, so far as I 
can, any possible misconception of my meaning. 

A letter in the Guardian of Feb. 20 last, dated Stinchcombe, and signed 
G. P. contains two suggestions; one, that I should ‘ point out distinctly 
‘ how far, in my opinion, we must recede from the ground taken by our 
‘ great doctors, and how far we are to maintain it ;’ another, that a sentence 
of mine, in page 220 of your January number (page 59 of the reprint), is 
calculated, if left unexplained, to do mischief. 

1. Now the first of these suggestions seems to me to amount to little 
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less than a request that I should put forth a theory of inspiration ; and this, 
I for one, am not at present, at least, at all prepared to attempt. Negue 
conamur tenues grandia ; or, im Scriptural phrase, neque ambulavi in mira- 
bilibus super me. (Psalm cxxxi.) 

2. But it is surely lawful to maintain that a particular writer (or school 
of writers) may have over-stated a case, without being prepared to draw 
the exact line at which they should have stopped. For instance, Lord 
Lindsay, in his Progression by Antagonism, has, I am inclined to think, 
pressed typology to a somewhat undue extent; but I must own, that I 
should be utterly perplexed if any one asked me to draw the precise line 
at which such symbolism should end. 

All that I meant was this. Although Isaiah and Amos, S, Paul and 
S. John are all inspired, yet Isaiah does not write like Amos, nor S, Paul 
like 8. John; the individual temperament and training of the respective 
writers shines out in the marked and unmistakeable manner. 

Now, be it said with all deference to the just authority of so great a 
name, the language of Hooker seems to me (of course I may be quite 
wrong in my interpretation of it) almost entirely to ignore this patent fact. 

His words are: ‘So oft as He employed them in this heavenly work 
* they neither spake nor wrote any word of their own, but uttered syllable 
* by syllable as the Spirit put it into their mouths, xo otherwise than the 
* harp or the lute doth give a sound according to the discretion of his hands, that 
* holdeth and striketh it with skill’ (Sermon V. § 4). This comparison seems, 
in my poor judgment, to annihilate the individuality of the writers in a 
way which is not consistent with facts. 

I have not at hand the works of Dr. Horbery, or of Bishop Van Mildert, 
but my impression is, that they both speak in a safer and more guarded 
manner, It is generally allowed, that the concurrence of those who differ 
in much, adds weight to testimony. Now, I think that I have with me 
the author of ‘A Plain Commentary on the Gospels,’ the Bishop of 8. 
David’s, a French Protestant minister, the late M. Adolphe Monod, and 
Dr. Newman, The first-named of these, Mr. Burgon, quoted Hooker’s 
words, at least eight or nine years since, from the Oxford University 
Pulpit, but only to express his disagreement, Bishop Thirlwall’s senti- 
ments are expressed in his admirable letter to Dr. Rowland Williams, more 
especially at page 62, where he quotes, and makes his own, the language 
of M, Adolphe Monod. Dr. Newman writes to the same effect in ‘ Tracts 
for the Times,’ No. 85, and that he has not, in ¢his matter, changed his 
mind, is shown by his most recent publication, ‘ Lectures on University 
Subjects.’ For therein, at pages 60,61, we read: ‘ Its [Scripture’s] human 
‘ instruments, for all that they are inspired and infallible, did not cease to 
‘be men. S. Paul's Epistles, then, I consider to be literature in as real 
‘ and true sense, as personal, zs rich in reflection and emotion, as Demos- 
‘ thenes or Euripides; and without ceasing to be revelations of objective 
‘ truth, they are the expressions of the subjective notwithstanding.’ Now 
I accept this teaching, which seems to me to be precisely identical with 
that of Dr. Thirlwall and M. Monod: but I cannot even imagine (though 
this may be my fault) how it can possibly be reconciled with the words of 
Hooker, 
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I wrote, indeed, in haste; but my thoughts were not hasty. They had 
been in my mind for years ; and I believe I may truly say, that the pious 
and learned friends, to whom my reprint is inscribed, are all at one 
with me. 

It would be idle for me to pretend ignorance of the authorship of the 
letter in the Guardian. Not only the importance of the subject of which 
it treats, but likewise the respect due to its honoured writer, induce me to 
trouble you with this long letter. Most sincerely do I trust that nothing, 
in this frank defence of what I have said, is in the slightest degree incon- 
sistent with that respect, which I do indeed most deeply cherish. 

It is not uncommon, when praises are dashed with some slight expres- 
sion of dissent, to quote the well-known lines of the Epicurean poet :— 


* Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat.’ 


But they are not applicable to the present case, The warning of G. P. 
has in it nothing that is bitter. It is a kind and charitable act, both 
to authors and readers, to ask for explanation of anything obscure or 
seemingly dangerous. On the other hand, his praises, if I may say so, 
pass the point at which praise is pleasurable. They are almost painful, 
because they really do seem to me so excessive and so unmerited. If, 
however (as I must believe from the number of letters I keep receiving), 
my very insignificant labours have proved a source of instruction and 
consolation to some fellow Christians, then it is only an act of bare justice 
that acknowledgment should be made on my part to the very numerous 
advantages enjoyed, swb Deo, in the institution whence I date these lines. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours obediently, 

J. G, CAZENOVE, 

THE CoLLEGE, IsLE oF CUMBRAE, 
Monday in Holy Week, 1861. 
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